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Surrender. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


In a barren country, Lord, 
I builded on a hight; 
There was neither tree nor bird, 
Nor stream, nor grass in sight; 
And a bold wind strode the sea, 
That in the distance rolled, 
And the firmament hung over me 
Gray, sunless, dim and cold. 


I lived in my house alone, 
Defiant, dark and strong; 

My bed and my pillow were stone, 
And storm-like was my song, 

That wantoned with the squall, 
And buffeted round the shore; 

I roared: ‘‘I am master of all, 
And shall be evermore!”’ 


But, Lord, when Thou didst come, 
With grass, and birds, and flowers, 
And sun, and wild-bee hum, 
And plangent, freshening showers, 
I softened and took Thy hand, 
And walked with Thee away, 
Far, far in the fragrant land 
Under a sky of May. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


John Keats. 


(Born Oct. 31ST, 1795; Dizp Fes. 23p, 1821.) 





BY WILLIAM S. LORD. 


Tuis afternoon has been a golden bowl 
Sweet-full of wine that crowned it to the brim; 
My lips were set against its ruddy rim 
And not a drop was spilled, I drank the whole 
Arcadian draft; delicious warmness stole 
About the heart, and unto every limb 
Fresh vigor ran, while I gave ear to him, 
The Beauteous Boy with marvelous, god-like soul. 


Evanston, ILL. 





At Emmaus. 


BY WILLIAM HERVEY WOODS. 
TueEy did not know Him as they walked, 
Their eyes were holden while He talked, 
But when at home He brake the bread, 
“It is the Lord!’ they quickly said. 


Wouldst know the Christ? Make him thy guest; 
His hearth-stone manner shows him best. 
BattimoreE, Mp. 


Church and State a Reality. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 

WHEN President Cleveland and the Congress 
decided to grant Statehood to Utah, many who had 
fought the peculiar ideas of the Mormon Church said 
the experiment could not but result in ill. It was 
predicted that the Mormon Church, freed from the 
supervision of the Federal Government, would be sat- 
isfied with nothing less than the complete control of 
the State, temporally and spiritually. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has pointed out the evidences of such a deter- 
mination in the sly efforts of the present leaders of 
the Church to control the politics of the State in the 
two elections which have taken place thus far. But 
even those who distrusted the Mormon leaders most 
were hardly prepared to have them tear off the mask 
before the State was two years old and declare their 
intention of controlling the politics of the Church 
people. It is therefore with surprise that they have 
learned of the declaration of President Woodruff at 
the October conference which has just closed, 
couched in the followirg words: 





‘“‘The day has come when the mouths of Wilford 
Woodruff, George Q. Cannon, Joseph F. Smith and the 
Twelve Apostles should not be closed. God Almighty 
requires you to unite in your Temple work and in your 


politics, You should unite to elect your city council and. 





also all your State officials. You should put aside your 
Democracy and your Republicanism and as Latter-Day 
Saints unite.” 

These words were uttered just at the close of the 
conference, and nothing was said to break their force. 
Whether they were the result of profound consulta- 
tion on the part of the leaders or were uttered on 
impulse by the aged President cannot be told. The 
sentiments, at any rate, are those which have guided 


_ the Church leaders, seemingly, in their conduct 


under Statehood; and there is no doubt that they will 
be taken asa revelation by the devout Mormons of the 
outlying counties who form the great bulk of the 
Mormon Church. They will have a particularly 
strong effect on the women, who have the same rights 
as voters as the men, and only one result can be ex- 
pected, the boycotting of all Gentile candidates in the 
State and the support of all Mormon candidates, no 
matter what ticket they may be on. There are plenty 
of politicians among the Church people who will not 
hesitate to use these words in Church meetings to 
secure the support of the fanatical ones. 

President Woodruff and such remarks as these 
have been responsible for all the bitter feelings in 
Utah politics since Statehood. The leader’s vote in 
an early congressional campaign, his criticism of 
Democratic candidates for the Senate and Congress 
and various actions have influenced some members of 
the Church and have given good reason for the as- 
sertion that the ‘‘ prophet, seer and revelator,” has 
been attempting to control politics. They have all 


tended in the same direction, however, and all have. 


gone in the interest of George Q. Cannon, who is 
really the Church's head. It certainly appears that 
the inspiration has come in this case from the same 
source as the inspiration in the others, and it may be 
that President Woodruff is merely the tool in the 
hands of unscrupulous associates. 

There was one action of the conference, however, 
that cannot fail to give great satisfaction to those 
who are hoping that the Church and State idea will 
receive a stinging rebuke from such members of the 
Mormon Church as are desirous of upholding the 
promise that there shall be no mingling of religion 
and politics in Utah. Moses Thatcher, the able 
leader of the liberal Mormons, has been finally de- 
posed from his office and has been shown that his ad- 
vocacy of entire political freedom in the State is dis- 
tasteful to his ecclesiastical superiors. This makesa 
well-defined issue in the State. Mr. Thatcher can 
stand as the leader of those who wishto keep solemn 
pledges; and it is to be hoped he will gather about 
him the best elements among the Mormon Church. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Thatcher was a can- 
didate for United States Senator before the last Leg- 
islature in Utah. He received nearly enough votes 
to elect him despite the opposition of the Church and, 
what is more, he polled the majority of the Mormon 
members of the Legislature. The friends of the bet- 
ter Mormons believe he will accept the issue and that 
the ambitious leaders will be rebuked by their own 
people. 


New York City. 


The Contrasts of Young Life. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean oF CANTERBURY. 





IT is one of the most marvelous of the mysteries of 
iniquity that, in the lives of crowds of young men, all 
the accumulated experience of the past history of the 
world goes for so very little. This is the lesson taught 
in that ‘‘unwritten saying,’’ attributed to Christ -by 
Mohammedan tradition: 

‘*Jesus once said, ‘The worlc is like a deceitful 
woman who, when asked how many husbands she had, 
answered, so many that she could not count them, ‘‘I 
murdered and got rid of them’ 


It is strange,’ said 


Jesus, ‘ that the rest had so little wisdom that, in spite 
of your cruel treatment of others, they took no warn- 
ing and still burned with love for you.’”’ 

The youth of whom I speak—his name was well 
known and he is dead, but I will not mention it, for I 
allude to him not to condemn 47m, but to warn 
others—was of high genius and brilliant promise. He 
was the only son of a clergyman; gifted far beyond 
most youths with a handsome person and a fine intel- 
lect. While yet young he fell—no matter how, no 
matter where—into the snares of the sorceress, with 
the result which no transgressor can ever escape. 
Even the Greeks knew that he who listened to the 
song of the Sirens will be dashed in hopeless ship- 
wreck upon the bone-strewn isles; that the magic cup 
of Circe—her ‘‘ orient liquor in a crystal glass '’—was 
a cup which 

“‘ The visage quite transforms of him who drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmolding reason’s mintage 
Charactered in the face.’’ 

One who knew best this youth of whom I speak, 
and tried to love him even in his degradation, was 
forced thus to allude to him: 


I had once had the opportunity of contemplating near 
at hand an example of the results produced by a course 
of interesting and romantic domestic treachery. No 
golden halo of fiction was about thisexample. I saw it 
bare and real, and it was very loathsome. I saw a mind 
degraded by the practice of mean subterfuge, by the 
habit of perfidious deception, and a body depraved by 
the infectious influence of the vice-polluted soul. I had 
suffered much from the forced and prolonged view of 
this spectacle; those sufferings I did not now regret, for 
their simple recollection acted as a most wholesome 
antidote to temptation. They had inscribed on my rea- 
son the conviction that unlawful pleasure . . . is 
delusive and envenomed pleasure—its hollowness dis- 
appoints at the time, its poison cruelly tortures after- 
ward, its effects deprave forever. 

This youth died, died prematurely, died miserably, 
and his sister wrote: 

We have buried our dead out of our sight. 

It is not permitted us to grieve for him who is gone, as 
others grieve for those whom they love. The removal 
of our only brother must be regarded rather in the 
light of a mercy than a chastisement. He was his fa- 
ther’s and his sister’s pride in boyhood; but it 
has been our lot to see him take a wrong bent; to hope, 
expect, await his return to the right path; to know the 
sickness of hope deferred, the dismay of prayer baffled; 
to experience despair at last; and now to behold the sud- 
den, early, obscure close of what might have been a, 
noble career—the wreck of talent, the ruin of promise, 
the untimely, dreary extinction of what might have been 
a burning and shining light. Nothing remains of him 
but a memory of errors and sufferings. There is such 
a bitterness of pity for his life and death, such a yearn- 
ing for the emptiness of his whole existence, as I can- 
not describe. I seemed to receive an impressive reve- 
lation of the feebleness of humanity; of the inadequacy 
of even geniusto lead to true greatness unaided by re- 
ligion and principle. 

With such a life—so deplorably wasted on the bitter 
longing for, and the yet bitterer fruition of the pas- 
sions of dishonor—the life, alas! of many thousands, 
and usually begun in boyhood or youth—compare the 
work which young men of a nobler stamp and of 
purer hearts have achieved in the Church of God. 

A young man had gained a prize for a Latin essay 
at Cambridge in 1784. The subject of the essay was 
‘«1ls Involuntary Servitude Justifiable?’’ He recited 
the essay in June, and then mounted his horse to 
ride to his home in London. On his way he thought 
over the shocking facts of the slave-trade, and grew 
so much agitated that he dismounted, and, sitting 
down to think, came to the corclusion, ‘‘If this be 
so, slavery must be put down.” He determined to 
devote himself to the cause of freeing England from 
the disgrace of ‘‘using the arm of freedom to rivet 
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the fetters of the slave.’’. For twenty-two years he 
labored amid many difficulties and dangers. Twen- 
ty-two years afterward, and in no small measure 
through him, the slave-trade was abolished in 1807 by 
Act of Parliament. Twenty-six years after that, in 
1833, the existing slaves were emancipated. An 
obelisk now stands on the spot which witnessed the 
self-consecration of his life. The name of that youth 
was THOMAS CLARKSON, and the result of his work in 
the Church was the protection and happiness of hun- 
dreds of thousands of the most oppressed and miser- 
able of mankind. 

A little morethan acenturyagothere was a poor young 
Baptist cobbler at Kettering, in Northamptonshire. 
He was by no meansa good cobbler, and a gentleman 
who wanted to employ him sometimes gave him two 
pairs of boots to make, on the off chance of getting 
a right and left which should be reasonably wearable. 
He eked out his very slender earnings by teaching in 
the village school. This youth was oppressed by the 
thought that while Christianity was only represented 
by a few twinkling points of light in vast regions of 
the globe, there were areas of thousands of square 
miles over which darkness covered the lands, and 
gross darkness the peoples. He used to weep as he 
showed to his poor village scholars a map, of which 
so vast an extent represented only the blackness of 
heathendom. He became a minister in the little Bap- 
tist community, and urged on his brethren the burn- 
ing conviction of our duty to the heathen world which 
pervaded his ownsoul. ‘‘ Young man,”’ said the 
senior minister, ‘‘sit down. If God wants to convert 
the world, he will do so without your help.’’ But the 
youth persevered. He preached on ‘Enlarge the 
stakes of thy tent,” and the offertory amounted to 
£13, 2s. 6d. The world laughed consumedly through 
all its organs and societies at the thirteen pounds two 
and sixpence,and the host of ‘‘ consecrated cobblers,” 
who were to convert the heathen millions. But that 
youth was named WILLIAM Carey, and ere he 
died he had translated the Bible into some of the 
chief vernacular tongues of India, and given the first 
mighty impulse to those missions which, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, have undermined the 
monstrous idolatries of Hindostan. 

Take but one instance more. Some seventy years 
ago, a Harrow boy of noble birth was standing not 
far from the school gates, when he saw with indigna- 
tion the horrible levity with which some drunken men 
were conducting a pauper funeral. 

“‘ Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 
Then and there that generous boy dedicated himself 
to defend through life the cause of the oppressed, to 
pity the sorrowful sighing of the prisoners, and to see 
that those in need and necessity had right. To this 
high service he felt himself to be anointed as by the 
hands of invisible consecration, and nobly was his 
vow fulfilled. He saved the little chimney-sweeps 
from the brutalities to which they were subjected. 
He mitigated or can-eled the horrors of factories and 
mines. He founded Ragged Schools. He helped the 
poor costermongers. He went about, like the knights 
of old, redressing human wrongs. To few men 
has it been given to achieve more for the ameliora- 
tion of the humanrace. He passed, as all the best 
and bravest men pass, through hurricanes of calumny, 
“and felt the heartsickness of hope deferred amid pain- 
ful isolation. Never was there a more remarkable 
and beautiful sight than that of his funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. ‘‘For departed kings there are ap- 
pointed honors, and the wealthy have their gorgeous 
obsequies. It was his noble lot to clothe a nation in 
spontaneous mourning, and to sink into the grave 
amid the benedictions of the poor.”’ His name was 
Anthony Ashley, EARL oF SHAFTESBURY. His statue 
stands by the western gate of the great Abbey in 
marble not whiter than his life, and the two mighty 
monosyllables carved upon it— 
LOVE. SERVE. 

are the best epitome of the best work of the young 
man in the Church. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 





It is quite curious that only very lately, what 
most of us view as absolutely essential to a diet that 
shall relish—salt—has been put into the regular allow- 
ance of the British sailor. The reason for this omission 
has been that so much of the regular diet was what the 
men called ‘‘salt horse’’; and so if Jack Tar wanted to 
make his food more acceptable he must buy his own 
salt. Now, thanks to science, so much of this monoto- 
nous and unwholesome food is replaced by fresh canned 
goods, that the Admiralty have ordered a regular ra- 
tion of salt to complete a desirable dietary. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Doctors and Opiates. ‘ 


BY AN OBSERVER. 


WITHIN the past fifteen years, the writer has form- - 


ed a personal acquaintance with about twenty-five 
men actively engaged inthe practice of medicine. So 
far as it can be done without revelation of the identity 
of any one of them, I wish to set before the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT some facts in the lives of five 
of the number, believing as I do that these facts are 
indicative of influences at work upon far too large a 
percentage of medical men, and that the situation 
might be radically changed for the better if the proper 
appeal to enlightened public sentiment were made. 

One of them was a bright young man, but recently 
employed professionally in the writer’s own family. 
It had been rumored that he was in the habit of using 
cocaine, but I was unable to believe it. I found him 
alert to every symptom of the patient’s ailment, much 
more thorough in securing a basis for his diagnosis 
than his predecessor in the treatment of the case had 
been, and able to justify every step of his course to 
my own mind by arguments well thought out and 
clearly expressed. Manifestly a brilliant professional 
career was within his grasp; and yet his mind and 
then his life itself, fell within a few months as a sac- 
rifice to the habit which he had wantonly allowed 
himself to form. 

Another has behind him many years oi successful 
practice, and with proper self-control might to-day 
be at the crowning period of a life of great usefulness; 
but the growing habit of strong drink has fastened 
itself so firmly upon him that his professional work 
is now almost wholly abandoned; and the good that 
he has done in the years gone by can be mentioned 
only with a feeling of pain at the contrast. 

The third was the son of a father noted for sterling 
moral character and Christian usefulness. He had 
the advantage of a thorough collegiate education, and 
after his medical degree had been obtained in an 
American school he obtained still further preparation 
from some of the best European sources. He allow- 
ed himself to acquire, however, a kind of petulant 
opposition to religious and moral restraint upon in- 
dividual freedom, and a few years ago I heard him 
say that he neverheard a temperance reformer talk 
without wanting to take a drink of liquor as a pro- 
test. He had the usual faith in his ability to drink 


when he pleased without danger; but even then a 


practiced eye could tell that his system had already 
suffered, and there was among his patients a growing 
feeling of distrust which foreboded professional disas- 
ter. He moved to another State, and it was not long 
until reports came back which more than justified 
the suspicion. A promising professional career had 
been thrown away for the gratification of an appetite 
the very existence of which he would have denied 
but a few years before. 

The fourth is a foreigner by birth, and of his earlier 
career I have no knowledge. He holds a diploma, 
the high standing of which would be recognized at 
sight in any civilized country of the globe; and when 
his mind is clear his conversation shows him at once 
to be a man of fine education and of keen interest in 
all the important questions of theday. Reports of a 
high degree of professional ability come from places 
where he has practiced before making his present 
location, and there seems to be no good reason for 
questioning the truth of the reports. Under favora- 
ble circumstances he might have twenty years of ac- 
tive and successful practice still before him; but 
again and again does he spend even two or three days 
together so stupefied by liquor as to be utterly unable 
to attend to any professicnal duties. Aside from the 
possibility of a radical revolution in character there is 
apparently no useful career before him, and the prob- 
ability is that his life will not long endure the strain. 

The fifth is the case of a man of more native ability 
than any of the others; and he had only to show him- 
self deserving of confidence in order to have secured 
the very best patronage in his community. In his 
case there was an unquestionable desire to break away 
from the influence which had inthralled him, a taste 
for opium formed, I am told, by taking some prepa- 
ration of the drug for an ailment of the digestive or- 
gans. Again and again he seemed for a time to have 
succeeded in the struggle, and such apparant success 
was always the signal for a return of old patients, who 
were more than willing totrust him whenever he him- 
self made it possible. But every attempt to rise was 
soon succeeded by another fall, until confidence 
seemed well-nigh an impossibility even to his closest 
friends. I know almost nothing of his history for the 
past few years; but even a complete reformation could 





“strain, 
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bring within the range of possibility only a fraction of 
the brilliant career which was open to him years ago. 
when’ he crossed the threshold of the profession as 
the ambitious leader of a large class in one of the 
best medical colleges of the country. 

Now these five cases, all brought vividly to my 
mind by the death of the young man first mentioned, 
suggest two trains of thought. The first is, that no 
other class of men have more cogent reasons for 
keeping clear of the malign influence of stimulants 
and narcotics than physicians. To their wisdom and 
skill we must continually intrust our own lives and 
those of our families and friends, and everything 


.which benumbs their skill and clouds their wisdom is 


a menace to our safety which we have a right anda 
duty quickly and emphatically to resent. The second 
suggestion is one of surprise that the peculiar line of 
study which the physician is obliged to follow should 
not thoroughly open his eyes to the consummate folly 
of moderate indulgence in the evils in question. Not 
from the moral philosopher, but from the scientist, 
we might expect him to know that even a slight use 
of alcohol, chloral, cocaine, or any of these agents, 
must inevitably work a gradual change in the system 
by which the power to resist excess grows weaker 
and weaker, and may at last prove unequal to the 
This is merely the working of the law of 
cause and effect in the realm of biology, and the phy- 
sician who voluntarily places himself in danger by its 
violation invites and should meet with distrust just as 
much as the reckless coachman, who persists in try- 
ing how closely he can drive by the edge of a preci- 
pice without going over. 

It will be seen that I have not charged the medical 
profession with a greater percentage of offense in 
this line than that of other classes of men. It is not 
my-purpose to make comparisons, but only to draw 
the attention of readers to a dangerous, unnecessary 
and avoidable drain upon what I conceive to be 
among the noblest of all secular professions, As the 
cases cited are typical, unfortunately, of what is go- 
ing on within the personal knowledge of almost every 
reader, and as the signing of my name would imme- 
diately identify these cases and bring needless pain to 
many friends, I leave these remarks unsigned. 


An Old Swedish House. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 


Away dowy in the southwestern part of Sweden, 
hard by the little seaport town of Halmstad, in the 
province or shire of Halland, there lives, ifdeath has 
not now claimed him, an old peasant farmer. He had 
been successful, as success goes in these far country 
places, and no doubt several thousand krone stood 
to his credit. A krone in our money is equal to 
twenty-seven cents, and several thousand krone 
stamped our peasant as a man of no small impor- 
tance in his community. 

For generations he and his ancestors had lived in 
the same low, strong, straw-thatched house. It was a 
quaint place, no such one could be found in our 
bright New World, where the march of invention and 
the influences of our more progressive civilization are 
so marked. Let me describe this house to you, for I 
saw it one fair June day hundreds of miles away 
from the place where it was built and from which it 
had been taken amid many sad tears. 

On the low, broad roof were no shingles, and not 
even the coarse slate which covers so many houses in 
the country places in foreign lands. The roof was 
of rye straw, first bound on to the home-made raf- 
ters by withes in thin layers, andthen put on inthicker 
layers, and held in place by heavy cords and wires. 
Layer after layer was thus put on until the roof was 
about twelve inches thick, brown almost to blackness 
on the surface when I saw it after the storms of more 
than a half century had beat upon it, but yellow and 
¢ Iden beneath. On some parts of the roof grass and 
flowers were growing where a sprinkling of earth had 
afforded a chance for the rootlets. 

“The house and the dairy and the cattle-sheds, the 
pens for the pigs, the stable for the horses, the gran- 
ary, the vegetable house and the hired servants’ quar- 
ters—all these were a part of the establishment, all 
under one roof. It was like a tiny walled city. The 
buildings were all one, in fact, and in the center was 
a court paved with round cobblestones. The doors 
to the house proper, which stood in one corner of the 
quadrangle, were of wooden planks turning on long 
wooden hinges strengthened with hammered-out iron 
in quaint designs. The doorway—you should have 
seen it—hardly high enough fora lad to enter without 
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knocking his head. Strange indeed were the uten- 
sils which made up the paraphernalia of home life. 

When the clothes were washed there was no modern 
iron to smooth them, but only a wooden roller about 
two feet long by say two inches in diameter. With 
this the housewife pounded and rolled and belabored 
the tough linen, woven on the place, by the way; and 
when she had finished with it in this process she took 
a board of hard, smooth wood about two feet long with 
a huge handle on one side—just such a Shaped affair as 
plasterers in America use in smoothing the walls of a 
room; and throwing the clothes on a rude, strong 
table, she rubbed up and down and right and left and 
all about with this queer smoothing-board until the 
linen gave back a beautiful gloss. 


You should have seen the immense mouth of the 


fireplace in the main living-room; it was like a small 
cavern, and in beyond its main entrance was the 
inner oven where the bread was baked. The whole 
fireplace was painted white and looked as neat as 
wax, 

When it was time for dinner the big servant-girl 
seized a long wooden trumpet and blew a blast that 
could have beer heard a mile, Isuppose. The trum- 
pet was made of the inner heavy bark of the birch- 
tree, cleverly stripped from the trunk, folded together 
forming a tube two inches in diameter at the flaring 
end and about an inch at the mouthpiece. It was at 
least four feet in length. The outer covering was of 
strips of yellow birch folded on in a manner very 
pleasing to the eye. 

When, in answer tothe trumpeting, the farmer and 
his sons came in from the field where they had been 
breaking up the soil with the rudest-shaped hoe and 
spade and shovel and pitch-forked combination you 
ever saw, they sat at a stout oak table in the middle 
of which was a large earthen dish with the main food 
of the meal in a mass within it. By means of queer 
bone spoons, not unlike in shape the fashionable silver 
and gold ladles of the wealthy of to-day, they helped 
themselves upon wooden plates, or, when Sunday or 
some féte-day came, upon pewter ones, polished like 
glass. Iam sorry to say that in the huge rude side- 
board on one side of the room I saw many big, quaint 
mugs, some of earthenware, some of wood, rude and 
coarse in type and yet by no means ungraceful in ap- 
pearance. The reason I am sorry to say it, is because 
these mugs were for the drinking of the home-brewed 
beer or ale, much of which was, and for that matter, 
still is, drunk in the country places. If there were 
any redeeming feature about this stuff—tho I con- 
fess I can see none—it would be found in the fact 
that it was pure and not adulterated with the pesti- 
lential poisons of the modern brewer. 

At night when the long day’s work wasdone, what 
strange beds they went into! They were in dim, 
dark corners of the house, with just a faint light 
coming in through a tiny window in the wall and an- 
other in the roof, with such queer little leaded panes 
of glass. The beds were wide and long, but built 
right into the house, and in such dark and dingy 
places they must have been not only stifling hot but 
unwholesome as well. I doubt if ever a ray of sun- 
shine sweetened and purified them, The people 
slept on straw—I saw the very beds myself—and over 
them they pulled coarse homespun blankets and 
coarse but white linen sheets, all woven by hand by 
the farmer’s wife and daughters and servants. 

Ihad seen photographs of some of the quaint cos- 
tumes these Swedish peasants wear, but not until 
photography shall so far advance that colors can be 
reproduced from moving objects will the outside 
world learn what these queer folk look like in their 
gay finery. It would take many columns to tell you 
of the costumes of the various provinces of Sweden. 
I will but give you one description—that of the ones 
who lived in this queer old house in the country place 
hard by the storm-tossed Kattegatt. The man ofthe 
house must serve as one type, his daughter as another. 

A wide-brimmed black hat, not unlike the low- 
crowned hats of the French priests of Quebec, was on 
his head. His coat was of dark, coarse stuff with 
large, elaborate buttons. It reached below his knees, 
and as it flapped back and forth as he walked, you 
could see underneath the knee-breeches, yellow in 
color and heavy in weight, made of elk-skin. The 
skin is almost as thick as sole-leather and not much 
more pliable; so stout is it that one pair of the knee- 
breeches will last a man from ten to fourteen years of 
steady wear. Purplish wool stockings were below, 

and where they joined’at the knee dangled a ball of 
clipped yarn with a tiny tassel, quite as large and as 
round as a common baseball. It was decidedly orna- 
mental, but as decidedly queer. The shoes were of 
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heavy cowskin, with hobnailed soles. And the waist- 
coat, | must not forget that, It reached from the chin 
to below the knees, belted at the waist and fitting the 
trunk closely. It was of fine calfskin, with embroid- 
ery in silken threads at the top. 

The daughter wore a short dress of brilliant red, 
with a girdle of red leather at least three inches wide. 
Her bodice was of yellow, figured, coarse silk, laced in 
front and cut high in the back. Above it was the 
very whitest of lawn at her throat. At her girdle 
hung a leathern bag for her kerchief and various 
trinkets. You would have smiled to have looked at 
her bonnet—it was such a filmy, delicate affair it 
would have been poor protection in a rain-storm. 
The material was a white fine-spun cloth, cobweb- 
like in texture, with long ends starched so that they 
stood out like the flaring points of a soldier’s plumed 
chapeau. Thearms were clad in dainty white goods, 
and on the dark stockinged feet were leathern slip- 
pers. Father and daughter or son and. mother, out 
fora holiday, a strangely picturesque pair they make. 

This queer old house, not a tithe of whose odd be- 
longings I may here describe, was bought last spring 
—in 1897—from its owner, who had lived in the little 
country place all his life long, and who now, bereft 
of wife, and left in loneliness when his children made 
homes for themselves, was willing to part with his 
dear old home—hardly home to him any more, he’ 
thought. And yet when it came to the parting he 
completely broke down, and cried like a child. A 
Swedish-American, whose home is in a Pennsylva- 
nian city, and who was born within a dozen miles of 
the place where the old man lived, told me this part 
of thé story; and tho he had been many years in 
America, and had come to love his adopted country 
with all the devotion of his heart, yet he told me that 
when he himself went back just a few days before I 
met him in the city of Stockholm, and visited his old 
father, hard by the place where our old peasant lived, 
he could hardly keep back the tears, strong man that 
he was. None of us knows what the love of the 
home of our birth is like until we have been sep- 
arated from it. 


Five thousand krone they paid the old man for“ 


his home, and then they took it up bodily, even the 
cobblestones in his courtyard, packed it carefully on 
board rude wagons, and brought it up to the railway 
station; and thence it was carried several hundred 
miles to the city of Stockholm, where I saw it just as 
the old man left it with the tears in his dim eyes. 
The terms of the sale included everything in the 
house, his clothing, his quaint, coarse shoes, his 
Bible, even his bone-handled cane. Do you wonder 
that, alone in the world and with but few years to 
live, he was unutterably sad when the parting came? 

The old house, just as it stood in far-away Halland 
near the Kattegatt, stands now in the open-air mu- 
seum of Stockholm, called ‘‘Skansen,” a part of the 
world’s exposition in that city in 1897, and to be kept 
as a permanent museum of Stockholm. Perhaps 
many Americans, in the years to come, who travel to 
this beautiful city, may see this strange old place; 
but I fancy not many of them will be so fortunate as I 
was to learn, from one who had lived near, by the story 
of the parting. 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 





Goings on in Spain. 
BY AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 


Mr. WooprorpD is the man of the hour. Conjec- 
ture, apprehension, denunciation have been busy with 
his mission since the first moment of its creation. 
The tension of the situation was increased by the new 
Minister’s leisurely journey across the Continent. 
Was he soliciting the neutrality of Europe? What 
are the contents of the budget whose secrets he so 
carefully guards? Does it contain another ‘‘ x/tima- 
tum hipocritica” from the nation that assumes the 
divine right to regulate the map of the universe? 
These and other questions of similar import have filled 
the air with a chorus of explosive indignation for the 
past two months. 

Of course, Mr. Woodford fell under the surveil- 
lance of the reporters as soon as he crossed the Bid- 
assoa. 

‘‘T have been a newspaper man myself, and know 
there is safety in silence and peril in speech,”’ he said, 
refusing to be interviewed regarding his mission. 
Then the dispatches were forced to confine themselves 
to the cut of the diplomat’s whiskers, the set of his 
coat, the enumeration of his eleven trunks, five hand- 
bags and nymerous boxes, and the complexion of his 
valet, 
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‘‘ This discreet reserve is the American’s first lesson 
to our politicians who are so prone to define their po- 
sitions in large and unsubstantial periods,’’ remarked 
a Spaniard. ‘‘Froma shut mouth come no flies” is 
the Castilian proverb. There is but one answer to 
Mr. Woodford’s mission, says the public voice, un- 
wavering in the belief that nothing but insult to the 
national honor can come from the United States. 
Spain will reject any interference, by a foreign power, 
with her sovereign rights over her colonies. In all 
the indefatigable war of words and repeated declara- 
tions of political creeds from Don Carlos to Sefior Cas- 
telar this is the only subject on which there is unani- 
mity of opinion. Some months ago an orator, in the 
course of a speech on the ‘‘ Agonizing Cuban Ques- 
tion,” suggested the sale of the island as the most 
feasible solution. His suggestion was greeted with 
tremendous applause. But no orator would dare pro- 
pose submission to intervention. The logic of the 
situation must be viewed through Spanish eyes to be 
intelligible. 

The excitement is even greater now than it was in 
the spring of ’96, when indignation breathed wrath 
against Mr. Cleveland for attributed offers of friendly 
mediation. 

At that time, in the absence of definite knowledge 
of the situation, attention was fixed on Mr. Taylor. 
His most trivial movements were invested with po- 
litical importance. Mrs. Tayler’s return to the United 
States was construed into an indication of speedy 
rupture of the amicable relations existing between the 
two countries. The removal and shipment of the 
Taylor household effects was commented upon, it 
might mean the threatened recall of the Minister him- 
self. So much was said, that an American tourist 
went in alarm to Mr. Taylor for counsel. She re- 
ceived assurance that for two months certainly (this 
was in April) there would be no danger attending 
travel even in remote districts. 

Then, without the slightest suspicion of rushing 
against the barriers of diplomatic reticence, this in- 
trepid woman blundered into a direct question. 
‘Everybody seems to have gone mad over the insuf- 
ferable insolence of the United States,’’ she said. ‘‘Is 
there any truth in all these rumors of American in- 
tervention in Cuban affairs ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Taylor gazed at me for an awful age of 
silence,’’ she reported afterward, ‘‘transfixing me as 
if I had beena knotty problem in the British consti- 
tution, and then said slowly, and without emphasis: 
‘If, at this time, there are any negotiations pending 
between Mr. Cleveland and the Spanish Government 
I am not aware of them.’”’ 

All the world now knows that the offer had actually 
been made and haughtily rejected, a few days earlier. 
‘‘This is the only suggestion ever made by the Uni- 
ted States to which the conservatives have not yield- 
ed ready assent,” says the opposition. ‘‘ Mr. Taylor 
may transfer his portfolio to his successor, satisfied 
with the results of his brilliant diplomatic cam- 
paign.”’ 

It seemed as if the chorus of adulation and lamen- 
tation that arose from all shades of political opin- 
ion at the first shock of Canovas de Castillo’s assas- 
sination might result in union, But dissension and 
disintegration followed the last notes of the requiem 
said for the repose of the dead statesman’s soul. 
Canovas was the conservative party. His imperious 
personality imposed his will upon a band of silent 
followers. Without him there is no head; but there 
are as many voices as their are shades of sentiment 
among the leaders of factions. 

No man in Spain is more highly esteemed than the 
illustrious General, Martinez Campos. He is a con- 
servative, tho not a politician. His recently pub- 
lished letter, commenting unfavorably on Sefior Cano- 
vas’s Cuban policy, and criticising the indecision of 
the present ‘‘interregnum’’ Government, excited 
consternation in his own party and tremendous ex- 
citement on the other side. Canovas was a monarch- 
ist of the most pronounced type, a very paladin of 
the throne, resolute in action, valiant, obstinate, 
marching toward his object without vacillation. His 
death has been a severe if not fatal blow to the pres- 
ent dynasty. He refused rank, but the title of Dz- 
quesa has been conferred upon his widow. Having 
adopted a course, he knew no obstacle, and recog- 
nized no law but his own will. 

In social life his manner was curteous and simple; 
indeed, he is said to have been a gracious listener, 
never overwhelming the speaker by the profundity of 
his own conceptions and learning, He invariably 
dressed in black, wearing a frock coat tightly buttoned 
and not always distinguished by its superior cut, The 
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front of this garment was pulled out of shape by a 
habit of thrusting his right hand between the first 
and second buttons. On one occasion, when unable 
to assume his favorite attitude because the buttons 
were too close together to admit his fingers, he inter- 
rupted himself in a grave discourse to exclaim: ‘* But 
where now am I to put my hand ?”’ 

Tho a Spaniard, it is said he neither smoked nor 
attended clubs, and went rarely to the theater. He 
found recreation among his books, a notable collec- 
tion, annotated by himself. In his leisure moments 
he was an art collector of catholic tastes, embracing 
pictures, medals, stamps, arms, ceramics, and an im- 
mense number of photographs among his treasures. 
In the matter of walking-canes his assortment was al- 
most as numerous as Mr. Gladstone’s array of axes. 

He was extremely methodical and orderly, in the 
care of his health, in his daily habits, and in his 
surroundings. ‘‘Order is essential to freedom of 
action,” he said. On one occasion, seated in his 
library with a friend, the conversation turned on 
politics, liberty and order. After a brief pause the 
Prime Minister said: 

‘*Look at. these books, everything is in its place. 
When I wanta volume or a paper, I have little to do 
but toextend my hand. I go easily from investiga- 
tion to annotation, thanks to the order which reigns. 
Believe me without order there is no liberty.” 

At the time of his assassination, when reportorial 
activity reached a frenzy of detail, it was said that 
the medical examination proved that inthe course of 
nature, the statesman might have lived many years. 
Methodical watchfulness had cured him of an in- 
firmity which rarely pardons, and rendered him robust. 
He ate carefully, gave nine hours to sleep, and said 
he always left his cares with his clothes, at the foot 
of his bed. When he died it was his political oppo- 
nent and warm personal friend, Castelar, who was 
alone permitted to watch with the widow beside the 
corpse. 

The entire country mourned him. Even yet let- 
ters from distant hamlets announce masses said 
for the repose of his soul. 

During all this Cuban War when irritated pride 
fear, desperation and a love of words for word’s sake, 
have awakened the echoes with abuse of ‘‘ Zos Yan- 
kees’”’ ; when epithet has exhausted itself in bitter taunts 
hurled at the Government for its ‘‘ cowardly sub- 
mission” to the exactions of ‘‘ Los Estados Unidos,” 
Canovas held his party well in hand. The official 
organs have never alluded to the United States in 
any but curteous terms. Day after day editorials ap- 
peared, carefully explanatory of the difference be- 
tween the deliberate action of a friendly Government 
and the ‘‘ unimportant fury of a set of jingoes.”’ 

The blow which the peasant has dreaded for the 
past eight months has at last fallen. Eighty thou- 
sand fresh troops have been called out. Of these, 
27,000 are for Cuba, 10,000 for the Philippines, and 
the remainder to garrison the peninsula itself. The 
uneasy feeling in the country renders a strong home 
guard necessary. While every one affirms there is no 
danger from Don Carlos, all admit the prudence of 
providing against a revolution. Every bread riot and 
mob revolt against excessive taxation carries a fear of 
hidden Carlist suggestion. 

On the northern frontier the crowds of Spanish de- 
serters, repulsed by the French peasantry, whom 
they underbid in the labor market, are ready to join 
the first party desiring their service, provided there 
is no hint of Cuban duty in it. When, some months 
ago, there was a call for volunteers for the transat- 
lantic army, a@regulation was passed forbidding the 
distribution of arms until each man offering for serv- 
ice had made a money deposit, binding him to the 
faithful performance of his duty. Both Carlist and 
Republican sedition was feared. 

As for the thirty-seven thousand soldiers destined 
for the colonies—the dismay when the first contingents 
were sent across the water was nothing compared with 
the feeling now reigning. The consumptive, fever- 
enfeebled creatures, scattered over the Peninsula, 
neglected and ragged, recounting their sufferings in 
the field and their privations on the homeward jour- 
ney, are so many. warnings of the fate in store for 
those now called to take their places. Had there 
ever been enthusiasm for these wars in Cuba and the 
Philippines, the Government could have taken no 
surer way to quench it than by this exhibition of 
negligence, or inability to cope with the. exigencies of 
the situation. 

A recent local excitement in Madrid has-been 
the women’s riot in the suburbs. -Fresh taxes were 
imposed on all articles brought from the city to 
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the surrounding settlements, The right to collect 
these duties was farmed out to the highest bidder, 
under conditions considered peculiarly burdensome 
by the citizens of these suburbs. 

The women gathered in bands, marching through 
the streets with shouts of ‘‘ Down with oppression!” 
Every shopkeeper was ordered to close his doors 
under penalty of destruction of his wares and per- 
sonal injury by the mob. For three days there was 
tumultuous agitation—without much actual dam- 
age—in which as usual the cégarros bore a prominent 
part. The ‘‘ meritorious” (guardia crvil) were called 
out, the Government made soothing promises, the ex- 
citement was finally calmed, and public attention re- 
turned to its former subjects of interest. 





A Great Little People. 
BY T. O. RUSSELL. 


THE population of Wales is nearly a million and a 
half, inhabiting a territory not much larger than the 
State of Connecticut. Geographically, this territory 
forms part of the Island of Great Britain, but it is, in 
almost every other respect, a totally different country. 
If Wales were divided from England by a natural bar- 
rier of mountain or of sea, the striking distinctions 
that exist between the Welsh and the English might, 
in some measure, be accounted for; but there are no 
natural barriers between England and Wales. There 
are neither mountains nor rivers; the mountains of 
Wales are in the interior. The valley of the Severn 
has formed part of England for many centuries. The 
Weish once claimed the Severn as their eastern boun- 
dary; but it is well known that even in Saxon times 
the eastern reaches of that-river lay far outside of 
Welsh territory, and that the Welsh language was not, 
within historic times, spoken by the dwellers on its 
banks, The place names in the valley of the lower 
Severn show plainly that a Cymric population never 
permanently inhabited it, for very few of them are 
Welsh. The Welsh have kept their language and 
national peculiarities intact without any assistance 
from nature. They have achieved, probably, the most 
noteworthy feat of national preservation of any peo- 
ple in the world; and the world at large has not by 
any means sufficiently recognized the extraordinary 
feat they have performed. 

There is a great deal of mystery about the Welsh. 
It is a mystery how they preserved their language 
against that most aggressive and conquering lan- 
guage, English. It is a mystery where they came 
from, tor ancient Britons they are not. They are 
comparatively newcomers in Wales. It has recently 
been proved that wherever Celtic nomenclature exists 
in England, it is, in an immense majority of cases, 
Gaelic and not Cymric. Recent philologic and his- 
toric researches have proved that a Gaelic people 
occupied Wales before the Welsh. Where, then, did 
the Welsh come from? History may be said to be 
absolutely silent about this; but it is generally sup- 
posed that they came to Wales from some part of 
the south of Scotland, that the Gaels drove them out 
of Scotland some time in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and that they, in their turn, drove the 
Gaels out of Wales; but authentic history throws 
hardly any light on the subject. 

The great distinguishing difference between Wales 
and England is language. To know how very much 
alive the Welsh language is in Wales ore must leave 
the track of summer tourists and go into the country 
towns. In towns of four or five thousand inhabit- 
ants, where English tourists do not go, the English 
language is hardly any more heard than in Normandy 
or Lorraine; and even in the watering-places and 
towns that teem with English-speaking tourists in 
the summer-time, when winter comes and when the 
tourists go the English language goes with them, 
and nothing is heard but Welsh. In the large towns, 
however, like Cardiff and Swansea, English seems to 
have taken firm root; but outside of these two towns, 
and places close to the English border, Welsh may be 
said to be the universal language. Many who are 
only partially acquainted with Wales, think that 
Welsh is only the language of the peasantry and 
poorest classes; but this is a great mistake. Cler- 
gymen of almost all denominations speak it. Even 
clergymen of the Church of England must, in 
most ¢ases, know Welsh and be able to preach 
in it; for a Welshman, even if he understands 
English thoroughly must, as a general rule, have his 
own language preached from the pulpit. Welsh ser- 
mons are preached in many places where every one of 
the congregation, the very young possibly excepted, 
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understands English. No Welshman, no matter how 
well he understands English, will, as a rule, read an 
English Bible when he can get a Welsh one. It 
is the Church that has helped to make the Welsh 
language such a power and so full of vigor. The 
Welsh are a most religious people. . Almost every 
one, whether Methodist, Baptist, or Church of Eng- 
land Protestant, goes to church twice every Sunday, 
and hardly hears a sermon but in Welsh. Very different 
has been the course pursued by the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland from that pursued by the Protestant 
clergy in Wales with respect to the national languages 
of both countries; the Welsh Protestant clergy have 
done their best to keep Welsh alive in Wales, while 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy have, with a few 
‘noble exceptions, done their best to kill Irish in Ire- 
land; and they have very nearly succeeded. 

The Welsh language is quite abreast of any other 
modern form of speech as regards the quantity of lit- 
erature it contains; that is, in proportion to the num- 
ber of people who speak it. There is, probably, 
no other language in the world, spoken by a little over 
a million people, in which there is so great a litera- 
ture as there is in Welsh. There are in Wales about 
twenty weekly newspapers published entirely in 
Welsh, as well as fifteen or twenty monthly maga- 
zines, two bi-monthly reviews and one quarterly. 
These figures are taken from a_ recent issue of 
‘«Chamber’s Encyclopedia.’’ A very large number 
of English books of general interest have been trans- 
lated into Welsh; so that a person, knowing no 
language but Welsh, can be possessed of a good edu- 
cation and be almost as well versed in general litera- 
ture as if he knew English. A Welsh gentleman 
wrote recently to the Gaelic Journal of Dublin, sta- 
ting that two hundred thousand pounds, or nearly 
a million dollars, are annually spent for Welsh 
books in Wales and England; for there are fully half 
a million of Welsh in the latter country, and they 
stick to their native language for at least ageneration. 
A Welsh Methodist clergyman residing in Dublin in- 
forms me that there are twelve Welsh churches in 
Liverpool in every one of which the Welsh language, 
and generally it only, is used in the pulpit. 

It must, however, be confessed that the magnifi- 
cent patriotism of the Welsh in holding on to their 
national language has cost them a great deal, and has 
handicapped them in many ways. A Welsh boy 
studying to pass an examination for the Civil Service 
has generally twice as much work to perform as an 
English-speaking boy who studies the same branches; 
for the Welsh boy generally has to learn a strange 
language in addition to his tasks. The _ bilingual 
people of Continental Europe, particularly those in 
Switzerland and Alsace-Lorraine, generally know 
French and German, equally well, for they hear both 
languages spoken from their childhood, and neither of 
them is much associated with the idea of nationality; 
but with the Welsh their language 1s everything; it 
is the only evidence of nationality they have, and 
consequently it becomes the language of the hearth 
and home, generally to the entire exclusion of Eng- 
lish. The Welsh know that their love for their lan- 
guage has cost them a great deal; but they seem de- 
termined to stick to it to the bitterend. The Eng- 
lish taunt them, laugh at them, and sometimes perse- 
cute them in a mild way about their ‘‘ barbarous lan- 
guage”; but the Welsh*go on speaking it, printing 
papers, periodicals and books in it, and pay no atten- 
tion whatever to the sneers of their English neigh- 
bors. The heroism the Welsh have shown in the 
preservation of their language, and the sacrifices they 
have made for it are simply sublime. 

The Welsh do not like the English, and the Eng- 
lish do not like the Welsh. The Welsh are loyal 
enough to English rule, because they know how few 
and weak they are compared with the English. Were 
the Welsh as numerous as the Irish; and were Wales 
as large as Ireland, and separated from England by 
sixty miles of sea as Ireland is, Wales would probably 
be an independent nation to-day. The Welsh possess 
so many good qualities that numbers is about the 
only thing they lack to make them a great people. 
They are industrious beyond any people of the Brit- 
ish Isles. They are clean; they are more sober than 
either the Irish or the English; they are thrifty, and 
can live for half what it costs an Englishman to live. 
They are patient and law-abiding; for they are most 
unjustly burdened with tithes that they have to pay 
to support the Church of England, to which denomi- 
nation hardly fifteen per cent. of.them belong. They 
try, and have been trying for over a century to get 
rid of this most unjust and onerous tithe tax; but 
they rarely employ any means but parliamentary 
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agitation. The Welsh members of Parliament are Lib- 
erals; and since Home Rule for Ireland became a 
parliamentary question Welsh members have, almost 
to a man, voted for it. 

There are probably no people so attached to music 
as the Welsh, and there are certainly no people who 
have, in proportion to their number, done so much 
for it. The Welsh Eisteddfod is beyond any doubt, 
the most important annual musical reunion held in 
the British Isles, or, perhaps, in the world. It is held 
every summer in some of the larger towns of Wales. 
People from all parts of the British Isles attend it, 
as wellas from the Continent. Most of the singing 
is in Welsh; but some isin English. The very best 
musical artists of Great Britain may be heard at the 
Welsh Eisteddfod, and the crowd that attends it is 
enormous, The preservation of their language and 
the establishing of such a reunion as the Eisteddfod 
stamps the Welsh as a people of uncommon patriot- 
ism, ability and perseverance. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Other Side of College Life. 
BY PROF, T. W. HUNT, 


Or Princeton University. 


MucuH, if not, indeed, most of the current criticism 
of our colleges is aside from the facts in the case; 
sometimes ignorant and superficial, often partial and 
destructive in its spirit, and, as such, tending to dis- 
turb the faith of the Church and the public in the 
integrity and high efficiency of these centers of in- 
fluence. In a word, thecriticism is too often narrow 
and one-sided and productive of positive harm, and 
would seem to be offered by those who know but lit- 
tle of the interior life of these institutions, 

As to the physical side of college life, we are told 
that it is expressed in the form of dangerous athletic 
extremes, The imminent perils of the baseball and 
football field are graphically depicted; so many stu- 
dents bruised and wounded and fatally injured in each 
recurring season. Emphasis is laid upon the rough 
and brutal elements in all collegiate and intercol- 
legiate sport; upon the presence of professionalism 
in college athletics; upon the exorbitant amount of 
time and money and energy that is expended thereon; 
upon the gross and growing immoralities incident 
thereto, until Christian parents, when reading such a 
recital, are led to ask whether such a place isa fitting 
one for their sons to enter, and whether they can hon- 
estly pray for the blessing of God upon it. Hence, 
the natural inference as to the strictly mental or edu- 
cational life of a college. This, we are told, is in 
abeyance to the athletic and social. Discouraging 
accounts are given of the actual intellectual work of 
these colleges, It is said to be less and less pro- 
nounced and positive. Students as a class are re- 
ported to be idlers, and the midnight lamp is re- 
garded as a pleasant academic tradition. 

Advantage is taken, at this point, of the increasing 
presence of the elective system in our college curricu- 
la; and we are informed that students choose what 
they please, and, as a matter of fact, choose but a 
minimum of work, and pass théir time away in day- 
dreaming or in anything but serious study. Here, 
again, the outside world is nota little puzzled, and 
most especially the Christian world, and the question 
again is raised as to the grounds of hope for special 
prayer in behalf of such institutions. When the de- 
structive critics turn to the distinctively moral side of 
college life, their strictures become even more ex- 
treme, and we are told of the terrible temptations of 
our American colleges and of the overt immoralities of 
the college student. He is the ‘‘ bad boy” of modern 
America, a dangerous associate for young men who 
are particular as to the company they keep and the 
habits they form. The college is the place, we are 
informed, where the early faiths of the Christian 
home are lost; where character is imperiled as no- 
where else; where the excesses of the wine-cup and 
the gaming-table are the dominant feature—the 
place, indeed, where young men are more exposed to 
temptation than they are elsewhere. Once again, the 
hearts of parents are made anxious, and once again it 
is asked as to what the basis is for hopeful prayer and 
effort on behalf of our colleges. To all this we sub- 
mit there is another side, a more correct and encour- 
aging view, that must ever be taken into account on 
the part of those who are seeking to know the facts 
as they are. 

Athletics are an essential feature of modern Ameri- 
can collegiate life, and cannot safely be eliminated. 
In connection with them, there are some evils that 
are to be deplored and, as far as possible, corrected, 
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Too much time is given to them on the part of some 
students; but it is forgotten by the general public 
that the proportion of students actually engaging in 
college athletics in the extreme forms that are said to 
be so objectionable, is comparatively small. In a 
college of athousand students, the distinctive athletic 
men would not be over fifty or one-twentieth of the 
corporate membership of the institution, the remain- 
ing nineteen-twentieths finding their sufficient phys- 
ical exercise in forms and measures to which no possi- 
ble exception can be made. As to the personal perils 
of the athletic field and the coarseness and brutality 
incident thereto, common criticism has greatly erred. 
Such physical perils there are, as there are in horse- 
back riding and skating and, especially, bicycling, in 
which last popular form of exercise the imminent 
dangers to life and limb are far more numerous than 
in any kind of academic athletics. College sports 
are pre-eminently manly sports, the exercise of stal- 
wart and growing young men, full of life and muscular 
energy, and thosevereand, at times, intense and vio- 
lent, are not characteristically rough and, certainly 
not, brutal. 

Here and there at college, as at school, there is an 
avowed bully, a Samson of a fellow whom it is diffi- 
cult to keep within the lines of discipline; but such 
men are extremely rare and are conspicuous by con- 
trast. The great majority of the men on these collegi- 
ate teams are gentlemen, good fellows, generous and 
well-meaning, on the field or elsewhere. Profession- 
alism in college athletics has been a decided evil, but 
is now practically eliminated. As a rule, the ath- 
letic men of our colleges are fair, average students, 
some of them being men of special scholarship, it be- 
ing well understood in college circles that a thor- 
oughly lazy man has not vitality and vim enough to 
make a good athlete. The greatest evil connected 
with intercollegiate athletics is gambling, but no dis- 
cerning critic has as yet been able to tell us how it can 
be prevented; nor is such an evil confined, as we 
know, to the sphere of college sports. It is to the 
lessening of this evil that the authorities and friends 
of our colleges should give due attention, and to 
which, at this moment, they are giving their attention 
as never before. 

If we turn to the strictly educational side of college 
life, the work for which our colleges are founded and 
maintained, we find that, with far too many idle and 
irresponsible students, and with far too much neglect 
and abuse of college privilege, the students, as a 
class, are students, actively and seriously engaged in 
the duties devolving upon them. Three-fourths of 
our undergraduates are in college with a definite in- 
tellectual purpose, and in their place and way doing 
creditable intellectual work. Can any better show- 
ing be made in any outside sphere of human activity ? 
Evil is in the world. Human nature is what it is. 
All men are not saints, and all saints are not as good 
as they might be. What we insist upon is that the 
college idlers are in the decided minority, that the 
average college man is faithful, and that in a quiet 
and continuous way the college world is doing its 
academic work. Young men may be students, and 
not scholars. In every body of one hundred under- 
graduates, there are but few men of scholarly in- 
stincts and ambitions. This is not to say, however, 
that there is not a large proportion of honest, 
faithful workers, seeking knowledge and finding it, 
developing their faculties and widening their outlook 
and thus preparing themselves for a worthy place and 
work in the worldat large. We are living in the age 
of the average man, and it is such men that the world 
is needing. . 

As to the specifically moral side of college life cur- 
rent criticism is grossly at fauit. There are tempta- 
tions in the college world special to college men as 
young men and to college work and habit, but be- 
cause they are peculiar they need not be and are not 
more perilous and powerful than those of the world 
without. Thereis no place in American Christendom 
to-day, take it as it is, that is a safer place’for young 
men than the Christian college; safer, we believe, 
than the suburban village with its quiet but narrow 
local life; safer by far than the business circles of our 
populous cities in such a feverish and avaricious age as 
this; safer than the common school or academy ante- 
cedent to college; safer, beyond question, than the 
professional schools of law and medicine subsequent 
to it. What may becalled the preventive or conserv- 
ative ethical elements in our colleges, as well as the 
more pronounced and positive, are not to be forgot- 
ten. Allexceptions apart as seen in the character of 
those who have entered our colleges bringing no 
blessing with them, the great body of academic men 
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come to these institutions predisposed to healthful 
Christian influence. Education as a discipline tends 
to the formation and fostering of character, as does 
that voluntary and obligatory study of the Word of 
God, which has of late become so promising a feature 
in our Christian institutions. 

Training is repressive of the evil. More than this, 
emphasis should be laid on the special religious agen- 
cies of a Christian college, the stated observance of 
the ordinances, an  eyer-widening activity, now 
so promising in the line of intercollegiate Christian 
effort. Magnify the evils incident to college life as 
we may, the good influences are immensely in the 
majority; and it were well for some of our one-sided 
critics if they could see the other side of college life, 
the ingenuous, every-day activity, mental and moral, 
of the large majority of our students. 





The Question of Indulgences, 


BY JAMES NILAN, D.D. 


CATHOLICS are required to believe only two propo- 
sitions in connection with the question of Indulgences, 
viz., that the Church has the power to grant them, 
and that they are useful to Christian people. Nothing 
else is of faith in this whole matter. 

Whether, then, an indulgence is a relaxation of 
canonical penance imposed formerly on penitents, or 
if it be a remission of the temporal punishment due to 
sin to be expiated in this life orin purgatory after the 
eternal guilt is forgiven, is a point of theological 
speculation more or less useful to subtle minds. 

A recent Catholic writer says: ‘‘ They were jirst¢ 
used in the remission of canonical penances ’’; this 
proves what was at jrst believed concerning them. 
Practices or usage cannot form a basis for an article 
of faith, but belief or faith determines the intrinsic 
nature of the value of religious customs or usage. 
Hence, we see that the first practices must have indi- 
cated the first belief, and this must determine the 
belief to-day; for Catholic faith or belief does not 
change. 

It may not be useless to say that the Church leaves 
much freedom of opinion in this as in many other 
such theological questions. For instance, it is not of 
divine Catholic faith that the punishment which, 
from the nature of sin, is due to God after the eternal 
punishment is pardoned, is remitted by an indulgence, 
as Holden states in his ‘‘ Analysis of Faith,” Lib. 2, 
c. 6, s. 13. And Veronius, ‘‘ Rez. Fidez,’’ c. 2, sec. 
4, Says: 


‘*It is not of faith that in the use or granting of an 
indulgence, as a matter of fact, the temporal punish- 
ment is forgiven in this life or in purgatory, after the 
eternal penalty has been pardoned before God.”’ 


Suarez adds, ‘‘ Disput.” 49, sec. I: 


‘*Some Catholics said that by indulgences the guilt of 
punishment is not remitted before God, but only the ob- 
ligation of submitting to canonical penalties iaflicced by 
the Church is removed.” 


Other distinguished writers, such as Petzeckins and 
Camper, strongly support this opinion. I mention 
this to show the theological freedom secured by the 
Church to her members in matters of speculation. 

And we may advaace a step further within this do- 
main of orthodox freedom and maintain that it is not 
of Catholic faith that the Church can grant such an 
indulgence as will remit the te nporal punishment of 
sin before God, immediately and Jer se. Much less is 
it ot faith that the Church can concede to the dead a 
real or true indulgence, that is a remission of pun- 
ishment. Inthe mind of the Church the remission 
is obtained by way of suffrage—per modum suffrag iz. 
In fine, it may be maintained that all effects of indul- 
gences are uncertain; and that the prayers and obla- 
tions, and the privileges of altars, and all such pious 
works offered for the departed, have effect only by 
way of suffrage, that is according to the measure of 
sanctity of the person offering them, and according 
to the benignity and mercy of the Almighty. 

With such discrimination of undeniable theolog- 
ical accuracy, it is not easy to see what valid objection 
Protestants can offer to the true Catholic doctrine of 
indulgences. But, generally, the true doctrine is ig- 
nored in their discussions, not through wilfulness, but 
through tfaditional opposition, which is handed down 
from the days of Luther. Even most of his con- 
demmed propositions received their merited censure as 
much on account of their harsh infringement of theo- 
logical freedom claimed by his opponents, as for their 
errors somewhat doctrinal and largely disciplinary, 

Povcuxespsig, N, Y, 
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Note.—This exhibit relates to the Methodist Episcopal Church from 1835 to 1896. The line of large dots beginning near the lower left-hand corner, and ending near the 
upper right-hand corner, portrays the yearly increase and decrease of aggregate benevolent (missionary) contributions, so faras made known by available records. The separate 
contributions, making up the aggregate, are exhibited by the several lines of smaller dots occupying the lower part of the main diagram, and include Missions, Home and Foreign 


Church Extension, Freedmen’s Aid, Sunday-school, Tract, Education and Woman’s Home and Foreign Mission Societies. 


THOSE readers who found interest in the proofs 
that the missionary spirit is not on the wane in the 
Presbyterian Church, as set forth in the preceding 
paper, will find a further interest in tracing the record 
for the great Methodist denomination, comprising a 
membership nearly three times as large. 

A general glance at the above diagrams discovers a 
marked similarity to those exhibiting the history of 
the Presbyterians. However, just as two men may 


have a general resemblance, and yet differ materially 


in certain particulars, so it is in this instance. 

First as the eye runs along the line of large dots 
which portray the ‘Aggregate Annual Contribution,’’ 
the reader with good a memory will notice that the 
1857 ‘‘ Panic” and the ‘‘ Civil War” wrought no such 
serious havoc as they did in the Presbyterian record. 
Following further on up to the ‘Long Panic,’’ and 
lastly to the ‘‘ Present Panic,’’ he finds the same facts 
repeated. These differences are so clear as specially 
to arrest attention and arouse a mental inquiry, 
why? It is not, however, the province of the statis- 
tician to discover causes.’ His part is to present 
facts. 

When it is remembered that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church embraces, in its great membership, more 
than any other, the large body of wage-earners, and 
includes a membership in the Southern States half as 
large in proportion to total population, as its Northern 


membership, it is seen that it is essentially a rep- 
resentative body, and this fact gives a special interest 
to its records. 

The increase in ‘‘ Aggregate Annual Contribution ” 
is seen to be very large, for while the Civil War found 
it at less than a half-million, yet it had doubled the 
record when the Long Panic came, and since that date 
it has again more than doubled its contribution.* 

During the 1840 period the one record (‘‘ mis- 
sions’’) constituted the aggregate, and then as now 
embraced the Home and Foreign, instead of carrying 
s€parare records as most other denomoninations do. 
(Just here it is worth while to note the sudden de- 
crease of contribution in 1845, caused—as noted on 
the diagram—by ‘‘the separation” of the Church 
into the Northern and Southern bodies at that date. 
It may be here noted that the 1853 record is so large 
because it includes one year and eight months, the 
beginning of the fiscal year being changed from May 
Ist to January Ist.) 

The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized in 1819, and its record of re- 
ceipts begins at 1820 with eight hundred dollars. 
While a Woman's Foreign Missionary Society was 





* It should be understood that all records for the seventeen years, 
1862-1878 (during which specie payment was suspended), are reduced 
to a specie basis, 80 as to correspond to the specie basis records prece- 
ding and following those years. 


also instituted at the same date, as an associate auxil- 
liary only, its separate organization dates back from 
1869. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society was 
organized in 1880. The record of contribution of the 
former begins at 1870, and the latter at 1882, as seen 
on the diagram. The several individual records por- 
trayed by the several lines of dots near the foot of 
the large diagram show, approximately, the respective 
dates at which the separate organizations were made. 

Altho the Tract Society was organized in 1852 that 
division of the work was heartily fostered from 1808; 
and the Sunday-school work had special care from 
1827 and was reorganized in 1840, altho its separate 
contribution record begins at 1845 immediately fol- 
lowing ‘‘The Separation.” The Board of Church 
Extension was organized in 1865, and its record of 
tribution is of even date. In 1866, the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society was given sep- 
arate existence, while the Board of Education was 
not organized until 1868; yet that branch of the work 
had received aid and encouragement, from date of the 
earliest missionary efforts, and when the Board was 
organized there were already one hundred and two 
Methodist educational institutions under local and 
conference control. 

Ten- Year Periods.—The annual average for each of 
the ten-year periods is portrayed by the six thermome- 
ters, This exhibit shows the syaers! history of 
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progress better than the line of dots, because it is not 
. embarrassed by fluctuations or irregularities. The 
progress is seen to have been large and persistent, and 
gives one a favorable opinion of the crucial test, of 
comparison with the increase of wealth. That test is 
shown by one of the slant lines at the right of the 
thermometers. .These slant lines group the four ten- 
year periods beginning with 1860, and measure the re- 
sults of increase. 

In this exhibit the lower pair of slant lines show 
that population and farm property in the United 
States just about kept pace with each other, each 
having almost exactly doubled since 1860. The next 
higher pair of slant lines show a similar fact as to 
total wealth of the United States and total valuation 
of church property, only the increase in these two 
items was almost exactly three hundred per cent. 
instead of one hundred. The increase in the valua- 
tion of manufactured products is seen to have been 
almost one hundred per cent. more. A long way 
higher yet ends the slant line recording the increase 
in the Methodist benevolent contribution, more than 
double that of wealth. The silent testimony of the 
line of dots of the large diagram, indicating a sted- 
fast persistency of mission spirit under the strain of 
panic and war, is greatly emphasized by the discov- 
ery of this astounding measure of progress, probably 
exceeding that of any other denomination. What 
else than persistency could accomplish such a re- 
sult? Coupling this fact with the thought that this 
Church is, as already mentioned, a body peculiarly 
representing the general population of the United 
States, there appears a remarkable proof that among 
the people of this country the growth of missionary 
spirit has greatly outstripped the increase of material 
progress. 

Membershif.—The growth of membership is por- 
trayed by a line of open circles beginning at 1865, as 
in case of the same portrayal on the Presbyterian di- 
agram. The similarity of general comparison with 
aggregate contribution on the two diagrams is stri- 
king. In each case the line of aggregate contribution 
rises much, very much, more rapidly than that of 
membership, thereby showing an increase of contri- 
bution per member. Therefore the similarity of dials 
at the foot of each exhibit (Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist) is equally striking. This latter portrayal—the 
dials of the Methodist exhibit—shows in the 1890 
period an average contribution per member well to- 
ward eightfold that of the 1840 period, giving added 
emphasis to the preceding records of increase.* 

In the study of this history the reader finds cause 
for rejoicing in the evidence of the steady purpose 
which has wrought so great an advance, and proved 
so remarkable a growth of missionary spirit as to 
more than double in its contribution, the growth of 
national wealth since 1860, the period in which oyr 
national wealth has made its most rapid strides, 


East Orance, N. J. 


On Taking Caste Seriously. 
BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


THE theory (perhaps better discovery) of Prof. 
Harry Thurston Peck, elaborated in a Bookman’s re- 
cent review of Richard Harding Davis, that one con- 
tributing cause of Mr. Davis’s vogue is the serious- 
ness of his attitude toward caste, has in it variety 
of suggestion, quite apart from one’s readiness to 
accept the conclusion. The point is that Mr. Davis 
takes seriously a certain society type—known in 
newspaper slang as the type of ‘‘ the 400’’—and en- 
dows it in a natural, realistic way, with certain qual- 
ities (as Van Bibber) which ought to belong to such 
a type, but in regard to whose existence there is a 
painful suspicion of lack even on the part of the type 
itself. Thus Mr. Davis makes a subtle appeal ‘‘to 
those persons who have definite and intelligent social 
purposes and ideals,’’ as Professor Peck phrases it, 
aclass that is certainly a widely extending one in 
modern American life. 

Such an attitude toward caste—whether or not it 
may be fairly attributed to Mr. Davis, and whatever 
else may be said of it—is at least a relief from the 
ordinary, conventional attitudes of fiction. It has 
nothing in common with the vulgar minuteness of 
description in externals, which led Macaulay years 
age to assert so scornfully that every draper’s clerk 





membership and contributions include the records of foreign fields. 
This, however, in no sense changes the value of the conclusions as to 
the growth of missionary work in the denomination, except somewhat 
to diminish the per member record of contribution, because the contri. 
bution in the foreign fields is comparatively small, 
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their neckcloths in Grosvenor Square, a practice 
which, despite Macaulay’s scorn, has remained with 
us to this day. Nor, on the other hand, is it allied 
with the cynicism that is ever alert to wing each 
fresh folly as it flies, to prick the newest bubble of 
pretense, or to shake the sawdust out of the latest 
sham. Folly, pretense, sham—what bores they are 
as motives in fiction! Where can we find worse ? 

Then the very incongruity of caste as an accepted - 
type of American life. American social conditions 
being what they are, piques curiosity and interest 
even in those who care the least for that sort of thing. 
It was Hawthorne who was struck by the simple 
naturalness of a young English girl in the witness- 
box, in that she made no attempt to pose or ‘‘ appear 
ladylike’’ when she was merely a servant-girl, as an 
American girl of the same class would inevitably have 
tried to do. The contrast brings out the exact 
American notion, that caste is a matter of appearance. 
It must have been a clever American who during the 
Jubilee noted that for the proper discharge of their 
respective social functions queens equally with poets 
must be born, not made. To take seriously the kind 
of congratulatory adulation lavished at such a time 
upon the occupant of a throne requires an innate 
sense of the solemnity of ceremonial distinctions and 
of their importance to the destinies of empires. Care- 
ful nurture and training through long years of insist- 
ent custom might go far to remedy the defect of 
birth; yet, after all, there must still lurk in the obse- 
quiousness of court ceremonial an uncomfortable 
suggestion of absurdity for one who wears the purple 
but is not born to it. 

Translated into the language of familiar living—for 
Jubilees are the extraordinary events of centuries—it 
comes to this, that without birth we can have numer- 
ous well-recognized social distinctions, but we cannot 
have caste. That implies a sense of the seriousness 
of the natal accident which, for the very absurdity of 
it, is impossible unless it be inherited. Even here in 
democratic America we have not been wholly with- 
out such an inherited sense of caste; for example,- 
the ‘‘Brahmin caste’’ of New England, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes called it, or the famous ‘first fami- 
lies of Virginia,” but, like so many other things, both 
traditional and material, it ‘‘ went out with the War.”’ 
The attempt to find a substitute for this in the con- 
spicuous appropriation of the incidentals of caste, 
whether by individuals or by groups or ‘‘ sets ’’—aided 
by the well-intentioned but misdirected and overdone 
efforts of the newspapers—simply ministers toa popu- 
lar distortion of social idealsand a popular confusion 
of social standards. 

Speaking sociologically, it would be interesting to 
see what would come of it if certain American groups 
should succeed for a series of generations in taking 
seriously the notion of ‘‘living up ’’ to their blue 
china. For here, at least, ‘‘ right generation” counts 
for more than ‘‘regeneration,’’ as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes is credited with having said. 


Waterbury, Conn. 
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A New Bronze and the Opening Exhibi- 
tions. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE Sons of the Revolution have set in the granite 
of one of the Columbia University buildings a bronze 
tablet to commemorate one of the early battles of the 
Revolutionary War, that of Harlem Heights. Itis placed 
low enough to be seen well from the sidewalk, and it 
is not too large to be embraced by one coup d'eil at that 
slight distance; it tells unmistakably its story of battle, 
danger and death,and it marks nearly the historic ground 
of the incidents depicted. So far then as the practical 
and historical requirements go, the tablet is completely 
successful. Colonel Knowlton, sent by Washington to 
reconnoitre and then to flank the British was re-enforced 
by Major Leitch when it was decided to try to capture 
the pursuing enemy. Alnost in the first onslaught, 
Major Leitch fell, and soon after, Colonel Knowlton, 
while cheering on his men, as depicted in the tablet, 
was also shot. The dying, prostrate form of Leitch, 
and the central figure of Knowlton are the most promi- 
nent, while the soldiers of the two opposing forces with 
rolling smoke and overhanging foliage fill the bronze 
field. A curly-headed boy from Columbia came along 
with some comrades and gave some true art criticism 
when he said, *‘ I don’t enjoy a work of art in unstable 
equilibrium.’’ Sure enough, Knowlton is on a most 
slippery rock with no apparent footing whatever. But 


the composition is good, and the character of the Brit- 
ish soldiers and especially of some of the young, refined 
faces following Knowlten, are well expressed. Ali 
bronze commemorative tablets must henceforth reckon 
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with the one to Colonel Shaw, by Mr. Aug. St. Gaudens ; 
but this is abundantly satisfactory as a memorial, even 
if the sculptor, Mr. James Edward Kelly, has not suc- 
ceeded in producing a great work of art. 

The central picture among the ‘‘ Pictures and Casts 
Selected by the Public Education Association for the 
Decoration of a Public School”’ in Chrystie Street, is 
that monument to Colonel Shaw, a very large solar print, 
perhaps 40x50. What an inspiring incentive to patriot- 
ism to have always before the eye, at once beautiful 
and suggestive! The Art Committee.do not strive, in 
their selection shown at the Keppel Gallery, to illus- 
trate the history of art; that might be well for the dec- 
oration of a high school or college, but it is useless for 
these children of immature minds and limited experi- 
ence. 

‘“‘Each room is carefully considered with regard to its 
size, its lighting, and the age and sex of the children who 
use it; and its walls are then so arranged that their gen- 
eral aspect is harmonious and agreeable. A stimulating 
and attractive general effect being first sought, the Com- 
mittee wish, in the second place, to familiarize the children 
with beauty in as many directions as possible; to show 
them natural beauty in its more quiet as in its more stri- 
king aspects, among the pines and in the Garden of the 
Gods, and the beauty of art as revealed by the architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting of different lands and epochs. 
It believes that the mere contemplation of beauty exerts a 
civilizing and refining influence, and therefore the directly 
instructive has been held secondary. Nevertheless it en- 
deavors to combine direct instructiveness with beauty.” 

There are about one hundred and eighty casts and 
photogravures, photographs, solar prints, etc., in the 
collection; and the seven hundred dollars which they 
cost is well spent and will bring rich returns. The 
Association has made special arrangements with vari- 
ous dealers for supplying these casts and framed 
pictures, and it will sell them for schools at these low 
rates. If individuals wish to purchase an advance of 
some twenty-five per cent. is charged, and the profit 
goes to continue the work of the Associationin the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, where many of the 200,000 children 
attending the public schools have never seena growing 
plant except in a window-box or tomato-can, and do not 
know what ‘“‘ the country”’ or art in its many forms can 
mean. The remarkable triumphs of color photography 
of the Nature Publishing Co., of Chicago, in their 
series of ‘‘ Birds,’’ some Japanese color prints, several 
of Prang’s admirable chromos of flowers, and a few 
tinted Venetian views for the smaller rooms, are sure to 
be favorites with the boys who may not care for the 
Arch of Constantine and the Apollo Belvidere. . A fine 
portrait of Washington has already been hung in every 
public school assembly room in the city by the Sons of 
the Revolution. 

The exhibition of engraved portraits at the Wunder- 
lich Gallery in laying emphasis on colonial and revolu- 
tionary subjects, is not stemming the tide of admiration 
for English engraving, but rather specializing that de- 
partment which may prove tempting to the innumerable 
folk who are interesting themselves just now in colo- 
nial history. There are several engravings of the 
Landsdowne Washington by Stuart, two Trumbull 
Washingtons, one after C. W. Peale and one after 
Savage, besides ‘‘ The Washington Family,” ‘‘ The De- 
claration of Independence,’’ and a colored wood-engra- 
ving of Washington called ‘‘Peace Between America and 
England.”’ 

Some of these are very fine. The rare half-length 
mezzotint, by Valentine Green, after Trumbull, per- 
haps represents Washington as he was before the loss of 
his teeth shortened his face to that more agreeable but 
less forceful face which we know through Stuart. If 
this is true, Washington showed a dimpling sense of fun 
to his boy aide-de-camp and artist friend which no one 
else has preserved for us. The engraving by Le Mire, 
after Paon, battle painter to the Prince of Condé, runs 
Washington through a French alembic with very funny 
results. 

His generals are about him. Benedict Arnold, Lafay- 
ette, Lee, Putnam and Sullivan, mostly ill-drawn mezzo- 
tints; his opponents also are there, Sir William Howe, 
Richard Lord Howe, and Percy, afterward Duke of 
Northumberland, who led in the battle of Lexington, 
with a most remarkable nose. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful engraving of the group is the mezzotint of Lau- 
rens, of South Carolina, President of the American 
Congress, 1778, by V. Green, after Copley. It is com- 
posed with almost regal accessories and marks an inter- 
esting period of transition of manners. Funnily enough 
this group of American and British celebrities on the 
east wall is flanked on the one side by Whitefield, preach 
ing, and on the other by a youth who seems te wear a 
black cowl, and has his hands in the attitude of preach- 
ing, too. A closer inspection shows the prison walls 
and bars, the chained hands and the shaved head of 
Jack Sheppard! 

Time would fail to tell all the good things on the re- 
maining walls; that wonderful mezzotint by Doughty, 
after Reynolds, of the great heavy face of Samuel John- 
son; the line engraving by Drevet, after Rigaud, of 
Bossuet; the-stipple by Bartolozzi, after Reynolds, of 
the choleric Lord Ashburnham, the Boccaccio and Gior- 
gione, by Von Dalen, after Titian; the wocd-engraving 
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of Erasmus, by Holbein; Handé1, engraved by Barto- 
lozzi; and Francesco de Moncada, and Petrarch, en- 
graved in line by Morghen. Itis also apleasure to see 
from the engravings what fine portrait work Benjamin 
West and Washington Allston leftin England. 

The first exhibitions of the year are of such quality 
as to make a most hopeful and.creditable beginning. 

New York Crry. 





Education. 
Reaction against Secular Systems. 


BY A, TOLMAN SMITH. 


It is convenient to date the modern period from 1833, 
the year in which Guizot promulgated the law that re- 
mains to this day the basis of elementary education in 
France. The same year saw the first appropriation by 
the British Government for popular education, and 
about the same time Belgium, but just separated from 
Holland, was formulating its school system. Since the 
date mentioned these three countries have, one and all, 
witnessed the triumph of secular over clerical edu- 
cation. In France all the resources of the Government, 
money, honors, repressive stimulating legislation 
have been used to create a State system completely and 
intensely secular. In England, the Government 
has fostered impartially secular public schools and 
parochial schools, but during the two decades 1870 
to 1800 the former became the more vigorous 
and efficient, because they more fully met the de- 
mands of the great manufacturing and commercial 
municipalities in which England abounds. In France, 
the secular system has encountered the bitter, 
but unavailing, opposition of the clerical party. In 
England, the opposition has been constant but moderate, 
and the desire to secure the universal education of the 
young has, on the whole, prevailed over the passion for 
monopoly. Belgium has passed from one extreme to 
the other, and popular education has suffered solely in 
the struggle. The law of 1879 made public schools 
neutral and denied the clergy the privilege of giving 
religious instruction in them. An ideal program was 
adopted, and the little kingdom seemed to be on the 
verge of a grand achievement when the system was 
suddenly swept away by the return of the cierical party 
to power. The backward movement was completed by 
the law of 1895 making religious instruction compulsory 
in schools and confiding instruction in the same to the 
clergy. 

The significant fact in this political revolution is 
that it appears to be part of a general reaction 
profoundly affecting Western Europe. Such it is 
claimed to be by the clerical party in general, and 
many circumstances tend to confirm the opinion. 
It must, however, be remembered that in Europe, 
as in the United States, many obscure influences 
often determine the result of an election, which may 
come as a surprise even to the victors. The claims put 
forth in this instance and the uses made of the opportu- 
nity should at least warn Americans to keep their 
schools free alike from political and from ecclesiastical 
domination. We are not without experience of the bad 
effects of political wire-pulling in school matters; but 
we can scarcely realize what it means to have a school 
program as the principal plank in a political platform. 
Any one familiar with the campaign literature of Eu- 
rope is well aware, however, that the schools figure in 
it as tariff and currency do in that of our own country. 

But to return to the reactionary movement of which 
Belgium gave so marked a sign in 1884. For English- 
speaking people the fact of chief importance is that the 
movement does not involve simply the Catholic Church, 
nor is it motived simply by zeal for man’s spiritual wel- 
fare. It is not so much a reaction against secular 
schools as against the extreme and alarming demands 
of Socialists. In Germany, for example, where the 
question of religious instruction is satisfactorily ad- 
justed, there is an evident relaxation of- the hostile 
attitude long maintained toward clerical assumption. 
It is a sign of the natural coalition of the conserv- 
ative against the destructive forces of society. The 
educational program of the Social Democrats of Ger- 
many includes as its first proposition the following: In 
obedience to the doctrine, that religion is the affair of 
each private individual, all schools should be public 
and secular, private schools being forbidden. This 
claim even so liberal a thinker as Professor Rein warns 
its advocates is opposed to freedom of conscience; he 
argues that ‘‘the aim of the Social Democrats should 
not be to capture the State machinery and to wield its 
immense force in an attempt to obliterate all non-collect- 
ivist tendencies, but to work for freedom and for the 
fuller expression of the different aspects of national 
thought.”” This single proposition is enough to sug- 
gest that the real danger menacing systems of secular 
education comes not from ecelesiasticism but from so- 
cialism. 

The English mind is peculiarly averse to destructive 
doctrines, and the fear of the social unknown has play- 
ed no small part in the recent legislation that has great- 
ly strengthened Church, that is to say, parochial 
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schools. The law giving special grants to these schools 
from the public treasury introduces a discriminating 
policy alien to the disposition and customary action of 
the English people—unusual impulses were surely stir- 
ring when the step was taken. A provision of that law, 
whose drift is not readily perceived by foreigners, has 
inreality wrought a radical change in the local admin- 
istration of schools, and is for England the climax of 
the reactionary movement. 

By the terms of the first clause of the law, feder- 
ations of school managers may be formed with power 
to receive the allotted grant and to portion it out among 
themselves, subject, it is true, to the approval of that 
remote body—the Education Department. It was urged 
even by extreme advocates of the measure that the law 
ought to provide explicitly for a certain proportion of 
professional experts upon each of the governing bodies, 
to avoid the dangers of the extreme clerical tendency; 
but not even this precaution was observed, and all over 
the country the Church of England schools are being 
formed into associations generally on the basis of the 
diocese and under a management almost exclusively 
clerical. 

Thus we see, at a time when civic aspirations run 
high, and there is a notable extension of popular rights 
a virtual surrender of school interests to the powers 
traditionally opposed to the civic spirit. 

If the influence of socialistic demands and menaces 
seems to be exaggerated in this estimate of causes, let 
it be remembered that in Belgium, where the reaction 
has been most complete, socialistic extremes find their 
most vehement expression. 


Sanitary. 
The Maidstone Epidemic. 


SatntT Pau. when he said that ‘‘ none of us liveth to 
himself, and none ot us dieth to himself,’’ spoke one of 
those universal ‘‘ words” that have many applications 
to human affairs; but seldom does the abstract truth 
contained in it have such a strrking concrete illustra- 
tion, as it has had within the last two months in 
England. On the twenty-eighth of August there came 
tothe generally healthy town of Maidstone two hun- 


‘dred hop-pickers from London, bringing along more 


than three hundred children, as this is the very heart of 
the hop country. They proceeded to establish them- 
selves in the rude shanties known as _ hopper- 
houses, and many of these are situated in a meadow in 
which is a ‘‘catching-ground’’ to gather water that 
eventually passes into one of the three streams from 
which the water is supplied tothe town. Nothing can 
be more repulsive than the description of the lack of 
conveniences or decencies around these houses. Imag- 
ine houses in a barnyard and you have the picture, tho 
there are no cattle there; and add to this the fact that 
the drainage of this meadow slopes directly down to the 
collecting pipes of one of the three streams that supply 
the town. There is testimony to the effect that some sick 
persons came along with the hoppers; and when it is re- 
membered that the severest outbreak of typhoid feveron 
record was traced to water infected by a person who 
tho ‘‘miserable’’ pursued his daily avocations and 
did not ‘‘ take to his bed”’ at all, we are not called upon 
to doubt that it was from this infection a notification of 
a couple of cases of typhoid fever was made on the 
eleventh of September and four more appeared on the 
following day. Most authorities agree in fixing the 
period of incubation at from twelve to fourteen days; 
and in this case we feel warranted in saying, that as 
soon as the hop-pickers came toa place where no sewers 
had been provided to make their temporary homes 
salubrious and decent, they imparted an infection to 
part of the water supply of a town of 30,000 people; and 
at the end of nineteen days there had been no less than 
1,172 cases, and the trouble was still holding its own, 
at the rate of 76 new patients a day. It was a most 
fortunate thing that the three different sets of springs 
and streams of water delivered separately to different 
sections of the town, and the two portions that take no 
Lutsham water have nearly notyphoid. Of course some 
persons in these exempt parts, may have easily drunk 
occasionally of the infected water. 

Naturally, the depressed town, where the ‘‘ market”’ 
is suspended and business sadly crippled by the sick- 
ness and death, has taken steps to inquire into the mis- 
chief, and learn how it has come about that in this day 
of sanitary enlightenment such a disaster has been pos- 
sible; and an indignant demand is made for the punish- 
ment of the water company, who had no business to 
take water from a source that could be infected, and 
great indignation is felt against the Urban Council who 
allowed them to doit. The London Z7imes sent a care- 
ful investigator to look into the matter, and his account 
we quote: 


“If the Council had not been so niggardly about a regu- 
lar analysis the trouble would have been at least detected 
earlier, if not foreseen. They used to havea fortnightly anal- 
ysis. but in successive spasms of economy it was reduced to 
a quarterly function. The company had no fixed date for 
that analysis, which means that they had none worth men- 
tioning. But the rate-payers are equally and primarily to 
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blame themselves. The whole question is one of money; 
and if a policy of false and ignorant economy prevails it 
is because they sanction and approve of it.” 

The infected supply was cut off on the twentieth of 
September, and it is hoped that a speedy lessening of 
new cases will be reported; but on the second of Octo- 
ber 85 were notified, and it was expected that they 
would increase for a few days from that time. Mean- 
time great efforts have been made to care for the sick. 
One hundred beds have been added to the original 
hospital facilities of the place; there are 67 nurses, of 
whom 33 do district work, 7.¢., they visit families 
twice a day and teach the well members of a household 
how to care for the sick; and some of the younger phy- 
sicians aid in night-watching. 

The course of the town in making no attempt to con- 
ceal or minimize or falsify in the crisis is greatly 
praised, and there is no doubt that the town will not 
soon forget that unremitting vigilance is the price of 
health. 





Science. 





PROFESSOR VERRILL has observed, states Science, that 
many species of fishes and also the common squid as- 
sume special colors at night, while asleep, or at rest, 
in a feeble light. His observations were made at 
Wood’s Holl, after midnight, when everything was 
quiet; for fishes sleep very lightly. The gas-jets near 
the aquaria were turned down as low as consistent with 
distinct vision, and great care was taken not to jar the 
floor or furniture. With these precautions he was able 
to detect many species in the act of sleeping, some of 
which assumed unexpected positions when asleep. The 
most common change in color consisted in a general 
darkening of the dark spots, stripes or other markings, 
by which they become more distinct and definite. This 
was seen in various flounders, minnows, the black sea- 
bass, the sea-robins, the kingfish, etc. Other species 
showed a much greater change in color, for the pattern 
of coloration was itself entirely changed. Thus the 
scup while active in the daytime, is of a beautiful sil- 
very color with bright pearly iridescent hues. But 
when asleep it becomes dull bronze in hue and is crossed 
by about six conspicuous cross black bands, a colora- 
tion well adapted for concealment in eel-grass, etc. 
‘‘ If awakened by suddenly turning up the gas, it almost 
instantly takes on its silvery color, seen in the day- 
time. This experiment was tried many times.” A 
common filefish, which is mottled with dark olive-green 
and brown in the daytime, when asleep becomes pallid 
gray or almost white, while the fins and tail become 
black. These are nocturnally protective colors. ‘‘The 
filefishes, when asleep, often lean up obliquely against 
the glass of the aquaria, with the belly resting upon the 
bottom in very queer positions.”” The tautog usually 
sleeps on one side, often partly buried in sand or gravel, 
or under stones, much after the fashion of flounders, 
suggesting, thinks Verrill, the mode in which the 
flounders may have developed from symmetrical fishes 
in consequence of this mode of resting becoming, so to 
speak, chronic. 


..+.The manner in which the relation between in- 
sects and flowers, tho supposed to be conclusively set- 
tled over and over again, frequently comes up in as un- 
settled a condition as ever. Just now scientific circles 
are exercised over papers prepared by Prof. Felix 
Plateau of Ghent, and published in the Bulletin of the 
Belgian Academy of Sciences. By a large number of 
carefully conducted experiments, Professor Plateau 
proves that the color of flowers has no connection at all 
with the visits ofinsects. This is a staggering experience 
for those who have been I[%d to believe that color in 
flowers was a gift expressly designed to attract insects 
and thus insure cross-fertilization. Indeed, we have 
been taught that had not insects appeared on the earth 
ready to visit flowers, flowers would be now wholly 
destitute of color. Professor Plateau’s experiments, 
however, show a much closer relationship between the 
presence of odorand the visits of insects than has been 
heretofore suspected. This point has been materially 
strengthened by hislabors. Any flower is freely visited if 
it be nectariferous, no matter how colorless or inconspicu- 
ous it may be. There are flowers which seemto be 
wholly avoided by insects, many of these gay enough in 
their floral attractiveness; but when the professor placed 
nectar at the base of these flowers, visits of insects 
were at once inaugurated. A singular fact in connec- 
tion with this has recently been recorded in our 
owncountry. A single plant of the common sumac 
(Rhus glabra), was growing in an isolated spot, almost 
hidden by other vegetation, and far away from any 
flowers visited to any extent by insects. The flowers 
are small, green, wholly inconspicuous, and, so far as 
human olfactories go, odorless. But an extraordinary 
number of species of insects visited the flowers. A 
bunch of blossoms formed a good entomological cabi- 


net. This remarkable collection of species, some evi- 
dently from long distances, as the honey-bees and 
wasps for instance, could only have been guided by the 
sense of smell. The inference is, that all plants with 
nectar have odor, tho it may not be strong enough to be 
perceptible to man, 
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TuHIs is the last week of the municipal campaign in 
the Greater New York. The balloting will be held on 
Tuesday next. Of course each of the candidates ex- 
presses confidence as to the outcome. Senator Platt 
gives out a statement claiming that the victory for 
General Tracy is already won. But this is sheer non- 
sense. The Republican ticket has been losing rather 
than gaining. The Republican mass-meeting for Mr. 
Low was large and enthusiastic, and probably turned 
thousands of votes from Tracy to Low. It is estimated 
that in Brooklyn Low will have fully 94,000 votes. It 
is thought that he will have nearly twice as many on 
that side of the East River as Tracy is likely to get. 
The total registration for Greater New York is 571,000, 
and there will be, according to the usual proportion, 
about 525,000 votes cast. The vote for Bryan last year 
in New York, Kings and Richmond Counties, not in- 
cluding the portion of Queens County which is em- 
braced in the Greater City, was 215,711; the vote for 
McKinley, 271,664, giving a majority for McKinley of 
about 56,000. The majority for Governor was less, about 
30,000. But last year was anextraordinary year, and the 
Presidential ticket helped to carry the State ticket. 
New York City is generally heavily Democratic. In 
the last four Presidential campaigns it has given an 
average Democratic majority of 70,000; in the last six 
State elections of 61,000. Kings Country has also usu- 
ally gone Democratic. The Democratic vote will be 
divided this year between Van Wyck and George a few 
thousand going to Gleason, of Long Island City; the 
Republican between Lowand Tracy. But in what pro- 
portion these divisions will be it is hardly possible to 
forecast. The National Democrats, the German Reform 
Union and other bodies of Democrats go this year to 
Low. This will add a good many thousand votes to his 
column. But the two unknown factors of the problem 
are the vote for George and the vote for Tracy. 





THE reply of the English Government to the pro- 
posals of the American Bimetallic Commission which is, 
as was anticipated, unfavorable, was formally made last 
week. What was asked of England was that the 
Indian mints be opened to the free coinage of silver; 
that the English mints coin a certain amount of silver; 
that a fifth of the bullion in the Bank of England be 
held in silver; that the legal tender of silver be raised 
to $50, and paper be issued based on silver; and that 
there should be harmonious colonial action and silver 
coinage in Egypt. France supported the United States 
in making these proposals. The reply of Great Britain 
gives a strong negative to the proposals, tho in lan- 
guage exceedingly considerate and curteous. Lord 
Salisbury regretsthe inability of England to accede to 
the request of the United States. England has as great 
an interest as the United States in securing a stable par 
exchange between gold and silver and the enlarged use 
of silver, but under the circumstances cannot participate 
in an international monetary conference. Any other 
practical suggestions from the United States will, how- 
ever, be welcomed. Senator Wolcott and his co-com- 
missioners are very much discouraged at the reply. In 
France the result is regarded as an end to the high 
hopes which have been entertained for silver. 


THE Department reports now being presented at 
Washington, especially in regard to the Army and 
Navy, bring out some interesting facts. In regard to 
the Army General Miles returns to his old suggestion 
that there should be a definite ratio between the Army 
and the population. The development of Alaska, he 
thinks, calls for new army posts; and while the Indian 
situation is more quiet, the force of 25,000 should be in- 
creased at least to 35,000, and better still to 70,000, giv- 
ing one or two soldiers to every 1,000 of the population. 
At the same time the Paymaster-General complains that 
Congress does not vote money enough to meet the needs 
of the present force, especially the payment of the de- 
posits made by enlisted men. These, during the past 
year, amounted.to over $535,000, showing a commenda- 
ble degree of economic thrift and a high grade of char- 
acter among the soldiers. The subject of coast defense 
receives much attention. In twenty-two ports modern 
fortifications are in course of construction, and plans for 
a number of places of minor importance are being made. 





TuE new Spanish Cabinet is said to have formulated 
its note in reply to the representation of United States 
Minister Woodford, and it is to be presented the first 
part of the present week. According to the apparently 
authoritative forecast, it is, to use diplomatic language, 
quite firm intone. It is said to represent that Spain has 
done all in her power to bring the war to an end in 
Cuba, has made large sacrifices, has proposed reforms, 
and intendstocarry out these reforms speedily, and that 
she will not admit the right of any foreign power to in- 
terfere in any of her affairs. The note goes on to pro- 
test against the material and moral assistance afforded 
to the rebels in Cuba from the United States, and inti- 
mates that Spain will hereafter be less forbearing than 
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she has been, and will demand that the United States 
fulfil more strictly the rules and duties of international 
law. The note adds that the success of the new home- 
rule policy and the speedy pacification of Cuba will de- 
pend upon our conduct. The Spanish press very heart- 
ily supports the Government’s reply. Spanish feeling 
seems to be strong against the United States. While this 
feeling has little or no support from the other Govern- 
ments of Europe, itis echoed bycertain of the more 
rabid anti-American newspapers of the Continent and 
of England. There appears to be an impression that 
the relations of Spain with the United States may be 
approaching a critical juncture. There is no evidence, 
however, that either our Government or our people are 
seriously disturbed. Our Government does not ask for 
anything thatis not fair and just, and it has confidence 
that what is just and right the Spanish Government 
will ultimately concede. It is not likely that the threat 
to hold us responsible for any further filibustering as a 
breach of international law will give serious alarm at 
Washington. At great expense and trouble we have 
been doing what we could to prevent the fitting out of 
expeditions in aid of the Cubans. Marshal Blanco, 
who has sailed for his new post in Cuba, is said to be 
very confident that he can bring the rebellion toan end 
in seven months. 





ROME appears to be succeeding Constantinople as the 
center of diplomatic activity. When M. de Nelidoff 
was transferred, it was regarded by many as involving 
a censure, and it was said that the occasion was his 
failure to compete successfully with German influences. 
Now his German colleague, Baron Saurma von Jeltsch, 
has followed him, and there are rumors that these two 
are to match wits again, this time over the affiliation of 
Italy to the Dual or the Triple Alliance. It is well 
known that the relation with Austria has not been alto- 
gether agreeable to the Italians, who have also no love 
for Germany, especially under Emperor William; but 
they are suspicious of France, and their Abysinian ex- 
perience has made them hesitate about Russia. The 
leading Italian review has come out with a strong arti- 
cle advocating the withdrawal of Italy from the Triple 
Alliance at the expiration of the present term and the 
establishment of an Anglo-Italian alliance to counter- 
balance France and Russia and Germany and Austria. 
It is probably to prevent such a result that these two 
Ambassadors are pitted against each other again. The 
German change gives opportunity for a general ‘‘ shake- 
up.’’ Baron von Bulow, formerly at Rome, has been 
confirmed as Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister 
of State at Berlin, while the last occupant of that post, 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, goes to Constantino- 
ple, to the great delight of the Sultan, who apparently 
gives him credit for the German policy, to which Turk- 
ish success in the war with Greece was so largely due. 
To preserve the balance and keep up the amenities, 
Emperor William and the Czar have had another kissing 
scene at Wiesbaden, and entertained each other with 
stories in which the Emperor is said to have done best. 

THEtumult inthe Austrian Reichsrath has broken out 
again, and one of the sessions last week is described as 
being more stormy than any preceding one. For fifteen 
minutes there was a free fight, the members shaking 
their fists at each other and the presiding officer, ending 
in an assault upon him. Quiet was restored only by a 
suspension of the session. In the next session there 
were motions to impeach the Ministry for violating 
their powers by the decree authorizing the official use 
of the Czech language. A Czech delegate presented a 
motion to shelve the whole discussion, saying: 

‘‘A great historical combat is proceeding at the present 

moment, in which all the peoples of Austria are fighting 
for equal rights, as opposed to the supremacy of the Ger- 
mans. Obstruction will not win the day; but even should 
it ultimately prevail the Bohemian people would survive 
such a victory. Inthe interest of the Bohemians and of 
the cause of freedom and legality, the Czechs will not sup- 
port the impeachment proceedings.”’ 
Aftera long discussion the motion was carried bya vote 
of 161 to 141. The fact appears to be that the different 
parties are so jealous of each other that concerted ac- 
tion on any substantial basis is impossible. There have 
been conflicting reports of the resignation of Count Ba- 
deni; but it seems probable that he will continue in office, 
relying upon these divisions to prevent an effective coali- 
tion against him. The question of the Ausgleich, or 
compact with Hungary apportioning the expense of the 
General Government between the two parts of the Em- 
pire, has been temporarily settled by the continuance 
of the present arrangement for another year. 





AmonG other indications of a more peaceable disposi- 
tion on the part of the French, and a wiser colonial pol- 
icy isthe changed tone toward Siam. Fora long time 
the French papers were overbearing in the extreme, re- 
fusing to pay the slighest attention to Siamese claims. 
Since the recent visit of the King they have grown very 
conciliatory. The points at issue are four in number, 
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1. By the treaty of 1893 Siamagreed to place under the 
control of the French authorities all French subjects, 
Anamites, Cambodians, etc. This was interpreted by 
the local authorities to mean all the descendants of such 
people who at any time in the past had crossed the 
Mekong into Siamese territory. To this, of course, 
the Siamese objected as unjust. The French re- 
torted in some cases by force and in others by 
giving papers of French protection to anybody who 
chose to apply. 2. The treaty forbade the erec- 
tion by the Siamese of forts within a certain 
distance of the right (west) bank of the Mekong. This 
mathematical line has given rise to a great deal of dis- 
cussion and considerableinconvenience. 3. The French 
agreement to withdraw from Chentabun, dependent on 
the fulfilment by the Siamese of the treaty, is really 
involved in the two points mentioned above. 4. The 
French complain of discrimination against them in 
regard to the filling of places by Europeans in the Siam- 
ese Government, and in regard to business concessions. 
Onall these points the French press is now taking the 
ground that they are matters easily arranged by nego- 
tiation. The idea of claiming as French subjects Cam- 
bodians and others who have been living in Siam for a 
generation, they characterize as absurd, and speak in 
similar terms of a mathematical in distinction from a 
geographical boundary. It looks as if the King’s visit 
would result in genuine advantage to his kingdom. 





THE Abyssinians appear to be taking a terrible ven- 
geance on the Somali tribes for the destruction of the 
army of Ras Makonnen, last June. The Cavendish 
expe‘ition, which has just returned after traversing 
much of the unexplored country between Berber and 
Mombasa, reports that everywhere there were indica- 
tion of the most atrocious cruelty on the part of the 
Abyssinians, and the telegraphic dispatches from Cairo 
Say that several of the tribes have been nearly anni- 
hilated, their village destroyed, and the whole country 
laid waste. The members of the Cavendish party were 
frequently urged by the people to stay and protect them 
against the Abyssinians who were not content with kill- 
ing their victims, but mutilated both men-.and women. 
The Nile expedition continues to advance, and it has 
been decided to extend the railway, already nearly if 
not quite complete between Wady Halfa and Abu 
Hamed, to Berber. There has beena brush between 
the dervishes and the English troops in the vicinity of 
Berber, resulting in the defeat of the dervishes and 
their retreat toward Metemmeh. The Tunisian agree- 
ment, by which England recognizes French claims in 
Tunis, based on very similar conditions to those of Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt, is more and more considered 
by the English press to indicate a virtual if not definite 
agreement between the two Governments, and the with- 
drawal of the French opposition to the Nile expedition. 


THE most serious fighting thus far on the Indian 
frontier occurred last week when the British troops 
dislodged the tribesmen from a strong position on the 
Samana range, but only after losing a number of officers 
and about 150 privates. The English had driven the 
tribesmen from the Dargai ridge, but were not equipped 
to hold the place and retired after burning the village of 
Dargai. Thetribesmen, re-enforced, returned and estab- 
lished themselves on a precipitous hill about one thou- 
sand feet high. The next day the British troops re- 
turned tothe attack with three batteries and five regi- 
ments, the famous Gotdon Highlanders, two English 
and two native regiments, Gurkhas, from Nepal, and 
Sikhs from the Punjab. The batteries opened fire, and 
under cover of it the troops advanced to the foot 
of the hill. The tribesmen reserved their fire with 
great coolness until the English soldiers were fully ex- 
posed and then poured in such volleys as temporarily 
checked the advance. The Scotchinen and Gurkhas 
made a rush, and lost heavily but gained the foot of 
the hill and then commenced a scramble up the single 
foot-path and over the rocks, which shielded them from 
the tribesmen. Finding that their fire was useless 
while the English were steadily advancing, they fled, 
losing many men. Subsequently this force united with 
that of Sir William Lockhart and occupied Kharappa. 
Great praise is given, especially to the Highlanders 
and the Gurkhas, for the valor shown; but the battle 
makes clearer than ever the serious nature of the up- 
rising. It is evident that the tribesmen are receiving 
the support of men drilled in the English Army, and 
they are supplied with the best of English rifles and 
ammunition. The general situation throughout North 
India is described as verythreatening. The Moslems 
are bitter, and unless the British troops secure speedy 
success there is fear of wide-spread disturbance. These 
facts combine with the general political situation to 
strengthen the feeling in England that there should be 
an increase of the army, and there seems to-be a firm 
resolve on the part both of the Government and the peo- 
ple,to leave nothing undone to keepthe military and 
naval power up to its highest efficiency, 
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A Christian Obligation. 

MIss WILLARD, in her presidential address at the 
National Convention of the W. C. T. U., holds that 
the ‘‘supreme duty of the hour is to convince the 
moderate drinker that he is doing himself harm,’’ and 
that henceforth the ‘artillery of temperance reform 
must concentrate’ its fire on ‘‘the sullen fortress of 
moderate drinking.” It is perfectly true that all 
drunkards come from the ranks of moderate drink- 
ers; but it is not true that all moderate drinkers be- 
come, sooner or later, immoderate drinkers. To keep 
truth on our side we must admit this. But it is fair 
to say that no one about to form the habit of moder- 
ate drinking can feel assured that the habit will not 
be to him a great risk. It is soto the majority. Ex- 
perience may show him that he is one of those who 
can take a glass now and then, and never be tempted 
beyond the line of self-control. Shall a man who 
feels himself in no danger surrender a personal right 
for the sake of others not able to keep a check upon 
an awakened appetite? 

This is a question which every mam must answer 
for himself, with certain principles in view. For ex- 
ample, there is such a thing as humanity, and civiliza- 
tion refuses to absolve any man from recognition of 
and obligation to it. Humanity requires that an effort 
be made to save persons wrecked at sea, to defend the 
helpless from attacks of robbers and assassins, to re- 
lieve those dying of hunger or exposure. A man 
who would refuse to succor one in distress and danger 
would bea brute not a man. 

There is an obligation of mutual helpfulness. The 
strong must help the weak and unfortunate. Chris- 
tianity carries this rule into all relations of life. It 
requires those who are able to bear the infirmities of 
those who are weak, that assistance be ever ready to 
save those who stumble. Can we not say that this 
obligation is binding on the moderate drinker? We 
mean, of course, the man who drinks chiefly for the 
pleasure of it. We may not compel him to give up a 
habit which he believes to be perfectly harmless to 
him; but may we not appeal to him to give it up be- 
causes it encourages others in a habit which they can 
neither keep within proper limits nor easily throw 
off? Is it not a noble thing to sayin the spirit of 
Paul, I will drink no wine while the world standeth 
if it cause my brother to offend ? 

Most people despise a drunkard. Miserable wretches 
are they in act, thought and appearance. We miss 
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in them the thing that makes a man so infinitely su- 
perior toa brute. They cringe like cowards, grovel 
like reptiles, and debase and befoul the image of the 
Almighty. Poverty, shame and disgrace are their 
companions, and they become actually loath- 
some. And yet they were not born so. It is the 
drink habit which drags them down into the mire. 
What is there in the pleasure of wine to the man 
never tempted to abuse it to compensate for the 
wretchedness and ruin it produces in the weaker thou- 
sands and tens of thousands who cannot use it asa 
good creature? Can the self-controlled moderate 
drinker, with a glass in one hand, reach the other hand 
to his less fortunate brother and bid him be a man? 
Can he counsel him, with any hope of success, to 
drink and let it alone? Can he say, ‘‘Give it up 
altogether,” unless he himself sets the example? 
We do not put the emphasis exactly where Miss Wil- 
lard puts it. She holds ‘‘that there is no moderation 
in the use of what is harmful.” We are willing to 
admit that wine may be used as a beverage in such 
moderation as to produce no apparent harm to the 
user. But we do not believe that moderate drinkers 
are helpful, or can well be, to immoderate drinkers, 
and our creed is summed up inthese words: Abstain, 
if not for your own good, for the good of others. 

A young man, only twenty-seven years old, bearing 
an honored name, was adjudged last week an ‘‘ha- 
bitual drunkard,” requiring the care of a guardian 
and to be committed to some institution, in the court 
of the Chancellor of New Jersey. His father, Gen. 


John Watts Kearny, is the son of Gen. Phil. Kearny, . 


of military fame. The boy had good educational 
advantages, but he began to form the drink habit in 
college when only fourteen years old, and went on 
from moderate to immoderate drinking, finding ere 
long that when he would let it alone he could not. 
His thirst swallowed up all good resolutions, his will 
power, his manhood, and left him a wreck. 

There are no wrecks upon the face of the stormy 
deeps so sad, so terrible, as wrecks of young manhood 
like Kearny. And the saddest thing about them is 
that they might have been prevented. A college fac- 
ulty may think it perfectly right to have wine at col- 
lege dinners; but let them consider what results 
may follow among the students. 





The End of the Municipal Campaign. 


As Election Day approaches Mr. Low’s prospects 
brighten. Unless the ordinary signs are completely 
delusive he has been gaining votes every day since 
the active canvass began, and the question now is 
simply whether he will be first or second in the race. 
That he will be one or the other is hardly now a mat- 
ter of doubt. The men who will dispute for the 
third and fourth places are Henry George and Gen- 
eral Tracy. If the Henry George ticket polls as large 


a vote as is generally conceded to it Mr. Low will - 


doubtless be the first Mayor of the Greater New York. 
The George vote will be almost exclusively drawn 
from the support of the Tammany candidate, Van 
Wyck. Gleason of Long Island City will also drawa 
few thousand votes from the same source, The 
National or Gold, the German, and other factions of 
Democrats are supporting with enthusiasm and sur- 
prising unanimity the candidacy of Mr. Low. 

General Tracy, who is in the field to punish the 
Citizens’ Union for daring to nominate Mr. Low with- 
out the consent of the Republican organization, has 
already admitted that his cause is a hopeless one. It 
was seen from the first that the intention was to make 
him a sacrifice candidate. He has made his canvass 
with the assistance of the Secretary of the Interior 
and a number of visiting statesmen, mainly on the 
ground that the Republican organization cannot be 
safely set aside in view of the great issue of 1896 and 
the probable issues of tg00, and that Mr. Low’s nom- 
ination without consultation with the Republican 
organization is a blow at the Republican supremacy. 
But this has not proved to be a popular rallying cry. 
Those whose memory is fairly good know that this 
was not the position taken by the Republican organi- 
zation in 1894 when they supported Mayor Strong on 
a non-partisan basis. 

The great Republican meeting in Carnegie Hall 
last week, under the presidency of Mayor Strong, 
with such stanch Republicans as Joseph H. Choate, 
Gen. Wager Swayne and Elihu Root as speakers, is a 
proof that the Republican following -of Mr. Low is 
neither small nor insignificant. If enthusiasm counts 
for anything, it is a sign that the masses of Republic- 
ans in the Greater New York are not going to follow 
the forlorn hope of General Tracy, but will rally to 


-institution. 
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the non-partisan standard in sufficient numbers to give 
Mr. Low the victory. 

Mr. Low has himself admirably vindicated the Re- 
publicanism of those who are supporting the ticket of 
the Citizens’ Union. He says that fealty to Repub- 
lican principles is superior to fealty to the organiza- 
tion. Fealty to the organization, as everybody sees, 
could have but one result, and that is the election of 
the Tammany ticket; while fealty to Republican prin- 
ciples is entirely consistent with and indeed demands, 
under existing circumstances, the election of Mr. Low. 
The real foe of good government is Tammany, and 
everybody knows that no matter how respectable its 
candidates, no matter how excellent its platform ut- 
terances, its triumph would mean the triumph of the 
worst elements and the re-instalment of the most cor- 
rupt government a city ever had. When National or 
State issues are to the front Republicans know how 
to be loyal to their principles. They could not be 
loyal to their principles in the present canvass if they 
did that which might result in the return of Tam- 
many to power. 

Moreover, the principle of non-partisanship in mu- 
nicipal affairs has been asserted by a higher author- 
ity than the Republican organization of the city of 
New York. The convention which revised the Con- 
stitution of the State was dominated by Republicans, 
and they changed the Constitution so that municipal 
elections should be held at times when they could 
not be complicated with State or National elections, 
and in the address, which every Republican member 
of that convention signed in explanation of their 
course, was inserted this distinct avowal: 


‘We seek to separate in the larger cities municipal 

elections from the State and National elections, to the 
end that the business affairs of our great municipal cor- 
porations may be managed upon their own merits, un- 
controlled by National and State politics, and to the 
end, also, that the great issues of National and State 
politics may be determined upon their own merits, free 
fromthe disturbing and often demoralizing effects of 
local contests.”’ 
This is the principle upon which the Citizens’ Union 
movement is based. Let parties fight it as they may, 
it is asound principle which commends itself to the 
common sense. of every intelligent man, and sooner 
or later it will prevail. It is a reform of vital impor- 
tance to the future of all our cities. It will havea 
struggle to conquer the opposing: elements, just as 
every other great reform, such as those of the Civil 
Service and the Australian ballot, have had to go 
through; but win it must and will. 

It is of the utmost importance that the non-partisan 
movement in New York City should be successful 
next Tuesday. The results involved are of such mag- 
nitude that the alternative of the success of acorrupt 
organization is a prospect that makes the moral in- 
telligence of the great city shudder. If Tammany 
wins it will have ten times the power for evil that it 
had in the palmy days of Tweed. Positions of great 
power and responsibility will be filled by appointment 
of the Mayor; over three millions of people will be 
under the control of the new city government, and 
the annual expenditures will rise to sixty million 
dollars or more. The triumph of Tammany would 
make the outlook dark indeed, and the influence 
over non-partisan movements in other cities that are 
steeped in corruption would be very bad. 

The issue lies between the Citizens’ Union and 
Tammany; between Mr. Seth Low and Judge Van 
Wyck; between the man who is pledged to consider 
only the interests of the city and the man who is 
the creature of that evil institution whose history is 
a history of criminal corruption. We believe that 
the choice will be such as to encourage the friends 
of good government here and everywhere. 


The Conflict in the Catholic University. 


AGAIN we have an illustration of the principle that 
there needs to be harmony in the management of an 
All the trouble in the internal economy 
of the Catholic University at Washington has come 
from the fact that one of the first professors invited 
to its chair was Dr. Schroeder, a German, who knew 
nothing of America, and was entirely out of sym pathy 
with American Catholicism. His chair was an im- 
portant one, that of dogmatic theology, and we re- 
member the eloquent and sonorous oration, delivered 
without notes, which was his inaugural, at the time 
of the dedication of the building. But from that time 
he has taken a central part in all the conflicts in the 
Catholic Church, and has been made the champion of 
the so-called refractaire German party that were 
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fighting against the use of the English language and 
the adoption of American methods in worship and 
church government. It is believed that it was in good 
part his maneuvering that led to the removal of 
Bishop Keane, the first rector. 

But Bishop Keane was called to Rome and made 
4 titular archbishopand consultor; and he returned to 
this country several months ago and has had the right 
to speak as a representative of the Holy See. At the 
meeting of the directors last week, who include the 
American archbishops, six bishops and several mon- 
signors, he was able to speak with positiveness as to 
the sympathy of the, Pope with the general manage- 
ment of the University. Indeed two days before, on 
the occasion of the inauguration of his successor, Mgr. 
Conaty, Archbishop Keane said: 


‘This is the Catholic University of America. It is 
truly and intensely Catholic and absolutely American. 
Its American character has been approved by the Holy 
Father, and he desires that it shall always continue so. 

‘* After the University had been’ working six years 
certain whispered attacks were made against its Amer- 
icanism. Pope Leo XIII replied to these charges by the 
splendid approbation he pronounced on faculty, admin- 
istration and students when the philosophic school was 
opened. A year ago these whispers and insinuations 
began again. After I was called to Rome the Holy 
Father sent for me and told me, ‘I have ascertained that 
the attacks made on the University and its American 
character are all deliberately false. These men who 
proclaim that they are following my policy and at the 
same time attacking my plans, as in the instance of the 
Catholic University, are not approved by me. They 
are my worst enemies. They are refractaires and 
nothing more. You are commissioned so to inform the 
American prelates.’ 

“*T may therefore assure you that no body of men nor 
any theologian, no intellectual despot nor any so-called 
leader of any faction, shall be allowed to destroy this 
University in its most useful purpose, that of fostering 
true Catholicism and manly Americanism.” 


This was understood to be a direct attack upon Dr. 
Schroeder, and it will be observed that he made use 
of the word refractaires, which has been applied by 
Archbishop Ireland to the party which Dr. Schroeder 
represents. 

Understanding what would be the nature of the 
attack upon him, Dr. Schroeder had spent the sum- 
mer in Rome, bringing every influence possible co bear 
for his retention. That is, he was there while Arch- 
bishop Keane was in this country; and he returned 
in time for the meeting of the directors. There were 
definite charges brought against him; and, if we can 
accept the reports, they accused him of being hos- 
tile to the other professors, so that no personal rela- 
tions could be maintained with him; that he has used 
his position to advise the withholding of donations 
for the University; that he has impugned the purpose 
and intention of the decree of the Propaganda, issued 
last April, which favored the use of the English lan- 
guage in the parochial schools; that he has neglected 
his class duties, giving his time to building up a fac- 
tion; and that he has created scandal by publicly 
patronizing the saloons in Washington. 

The action of the directors was a complete defeat 
for Dr. Schroeder, broken only by his producing a 
cable dispatch which he had secured from Rome, 
stating that it was not the desire of the Pope that he 
should be removed. Nevertheless, after a long dis- 
cussion it was decided, with but a single dissenting 
vote, that it was desirable that his connection with 
the institution should cease. But in view of the 
cable dispatch, the final decision was left to the Pope, 
and the following official statement was made: 


‘“*The board was notified that Mgr. Schroeder intend- 
ed to send his resignation during his last stay in Ger- 
many, that he did not do so on account of an advice re- 
ceived from the Holy Father. _ The board, therefore, 
leaves the final decision to the Holy Father himself, and 
expresses its regrets over the many charges made against 
Mgr. Schroeder in this connection.”’ 


It is said that Bishop Horstmann, who acted as Dr. 
Shroeder’s counsel before the directors, withdrew 
from his defense, having been satisfied by the evidence 
presented. It is certainly remarkable that such ac- 
tion should be taken, notwithstanding the cablegram 
received from Cardinal Rampolla. It shows how de- 
termined the directors were that a change should be 
made; and itis noticeable that not even Archbishop 
Corrigan was able in the end to support Dr. Shroe- 
der. 

A specially interesting matter in the charges 
brought against Dr. Schroeder appears in the accu- 
sation that he frequents saloons. As a German, with 
German habits, he claimsthe right to drink where he 
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pleases; but in the decree of the last Baltimore Coun- 
cil there appears the following prohibition: 

‘*In order to remove from the clergy the occasion for 
disgrace, such as is generally connected with saloons 
and taverns, we entirely forbid them to visit and patro- 
nize them except when it may be necessary intravel.” 

It is interesting that in the same week we have the 
directors of the Catholic University at Washington 
and the Presbyterian Synod of New Jersey discussing 
breaches of public decency by distinguished clergy- 
men in supporting saloons. 

The action taken by the directors may be regarded 
as of no little importance in current ecclesiastical 
history. It shows that the liberal element in the 
Church is not crushed but that it is strong, if not 
dominant, It makes it probable that the Holy See 
will not reverse its expressions of sympathy with 
the purposes of the liberal party to give the Catho- 
lic Church in America a modern and American 
dress. No sooner had the directors concluded their 
meeting than Archbishop Keane sailed for Rome, and 
we may fully expect that their action will be approved 
by the Holy Father. 


The Significance of a Name. 


THERE was a Protestant Episcopal Convention of 
the diocese of Milwaukee. There is one no longer. 
The convention has changed its name so as to drop 
the distinctive and divisive designation, Protestant 
Episcopal, and retain only the title Zhe Church. 
Hereafter it will be a Convention of The Church in the 
diocese of Milwaukee. 

For along while the High Church party in that 
denomination has sought to change its name, but 
always working through the General Convention 
which represents all the dioceses in the country. 
They wanted it to be ‘‘The Church in the United 
States,’’ or something as general; but the Low 
Churchmen and the Broad did not want the change, 
or did not care about it, and the laity would not 
consent, So the diocese of Milwaukee, which is the 
highest of the high, being molded by Nashotah Sem- 
inary, takes the responsibility, and makes the change 
for itself. It is a piece of bold policy, if not of im- 
pertinence toward the General Convention to which 
it owes submissive allegiance. But altho it has 
dropped the name, the diocese of Milwaukee is still a 
part of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It may 
protest against the name as loudly as it pleases, and 
declare that for itself it will have nothing to do with 
it; but it is still in fellowship with Protestant Epis- 
copal churches and dioceses and cannot be separate 
from the Protestant Episcopal body. 

Whether we are to sympathize with the feeling 
which has prompted the change of name, depends on 
what the feeling and reason was. If it was because 
the members of the convention regarded their Church 
as the only Church, and the Churches about them as 


no part of the genuine Church, but as unwarranted. 


and unjustifiable pretenders to its rights, then we 
could do nothing but reprobate such conceited pre- 
sumption. It is, no doubt, largely because they did 
not wish to seem arrogant, that the denomination has 
not yielded to those who urged the change. But we 
prefer to assume a better and more creditable reason 
which has actuated the Milwaukee churchmen. 

May it not have been, or ought it not to have been a 
reason of fellowship and comity? The name Protestant, 
as applied toa denomination, is a very bad one. It 
is a name of quarrel. It does not attach it adherents 
to Christ or to each other, but emphasizes their dif- 
ferences with another Church. That is, it is nota 
name of love but of enmity and opposition. So far 
as the effort to get rid of it means that the Church 
should look to Christ only as its leader, and not 
make it a chief end of existence to fight another 
body of believers, it is to be commended, 

Further, the name Episcopal is not wholly a happy 
one. In the jirst place, there is in the country a 
much larger denomination, whose organic life is a 
year older, which also claims the name _ Episco- 
pal. Besides, this word emphasizes a form of gov- 
ernment, the mechanism and not the life of a 
Church, and so puts what is subsidiary and accidental 
in the place of what is vital and permanent. It is 
true that the same criticism might be made of some 
dozen other denominations that put into their title 
their Presbyterian or Congregational polity, and these 
designations are distinctive and so far convenient; but 
they are not of the substance of the faith, and so not 
to be clung to with any special loyalty. If the diocese 
of Milwaukee rejects the name Episcopal because it 
does not wish a name which will separate it from 
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other denominations that are not Episcopal, and 
wishes to come into closer bonds of fellowship with 
them, then its action is to be hailed with approval. 
But we have not the evidence that such is the case. 

Yet, whatever the purpose, it may turn out that it 
is a good thing that has come out of Nashotah. It 
may be inconvenient to have no distinctive name, but 
it may be a compensating benefit to obliterate the 
differences that keep Christians apart. There isa 
denomination in this country which does this of set 
purpose, as a protest against sectarianism, and allows 
its churches no name beyond Christian. There is 
another which appropriates the name of Disciples 
of Christ, and others for the same reason call them- 
selves Brethren, or Church of God. It was the same 
spirit which gave such names as ‘‘First Church of 
Christ in Hartford ’’ to the early New England towns. 
Such a spirit will bring Christians nearer together in 
time, and the Diocese of Milwaukee has, perhaps, 
done more than it meant to this end. 


THE sudden death of Justin Winsor, at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., last Friday, has taken from us one of 
the most useful and eminent American scholars. It is 
difficult to say in which department he was more useful, 
in the impulse he gave to the study of American history 
by his publications on the subject and the new method 
he marked out for work in that department, or by his 
more unrecognized influence on the organization and 
development inthis country of the PublicLibrary. The 
nine years during which he was Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, from 1868 to 1877, put that insti- 
tution at the head of the movement for the development 
of the Public Library for popular use. However nobly 
these efforts have been followed up in other places, 
notably in Chicago, they reflect a lasting honor on Justin 
Winsor. His pre-eminence in this department of literary 
activity was recognized at the founding of the American 
Library Association in 1876, by his election as President, 
an office which he held for ten years in succession. In 
1877 he succeeded Ezra Abbot as Librarian at Harvard, 
and held that position at his death. The power, grasp, 
and originality of his mind have left alasting mark on 
American history, particularly on the method of study- 
ing it. Althothe ‘‘Memorial History of Boston’’ and the 
‘Narrative and Critical History of America”’ are co- 
operative works in which many other scholars tooka part, 
yetthe plan was his own, andit washis vigorous super- 
intendance and direction which kept them close to the 
original sources and gave these works the great influ- 
encethey have had in marking out a new method for the 
study and writing of American history. His own pub- 
lished works have been numerous and of the highest 
importance, particularly among them his volume on 
‘*Christopher Columbus,” written to usher in the year 
of the Columbus celebration and published in 1891, 
‘Cartier to Frontenac’’ (1894), and ‘‘The Mississippi 
Basin’”’ (1895). These works are all well known. His 
proficiency asa Shakespearean scholar is not so well 
known, thoit was illustrated in several examples,among 
which we recall a ‘‘ Bibliography of the Original Quar- 
tos and Folios, with Particular Reference to Copies in 
America’; ‘‘Halliweiliana. A Bibliography of the 
Publications of J. O. Halliwell-Phillips’’; and a de- 
lightful skit on the question ‘‘ Was Shakespeare Shap- 
leigh ?”’ His minor publications were very numerous 
and will be found in all the more serious and critical 
magazines. His style, tho dry, was vigorous and hada 
precision which atoned for the absence of pictorial em- 
bellishment. He was President of the American His- 
torical Society and Secretary of the Massachusetts So- 

ciety. Apart from the personal loss to friends, stu- 
dents and scholars all over the country will feel his 
death asa personal loss. Both in his position at Bos- 
ton and at Cambridge he had ever been ready to strain 
every cord and do all that a warm-hearted interest in 
letters and learning could prompt a man to do to make 
his library help with its treasures every serious 
scholar in the land who could properly apply for them. 


WE suppose that the most prominent representative 
of faith healing in the United States is the Rev. Dr. 
John Alexander Dowie, of Chicago. He has a very 
large building, with rooms for visitors, and animmense 
auditorium in which there is collected every week one 
of the largest congregations in the city. The walls of 
the room are adorned with trophies from Satan in the 
form of crutches, trusses, and allsorts of surgical appli- 
ances. He teaches that pretty much any disease can 
be healed by simple faith, and that medicines are to be 
thrown to the dogs; and from Sunday to Sunday he has 
numerous people testify df the healing they have re- 
ceived. It is therefore interesting to know his opinion 
of other faith healers. The issue of his weekly paper, 
Leaves of Healing, for September 25th, contains a ver- 
batim report of a sermon of his, in which—for his ser- 
mons are very familiar and very personal—he very 
frankly tells what he thinks of them. He especially dis- 
credits the cures of Dr. A. B. Simpson, and declares that 
some of his alleged healings ‘‘ are just infernal lies’’; 
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and he mentions instances at length of such ‘‘ fradu- 
lent’ cures. He says: 


‘*T have very little confidence not only in these healings 
but not one shred of confidence in the alleged healings of a 
number of persons whom I am now going to name—Welsh, 
Whitehead, Schlatter, Schrader, Schweinfurth, Cyrus Teed; 
also a considerable number of persons connected with the 
Christian Alliance, whom I shall not name for the present, 
butif I am challenged I will name them. . . . I will add to 
this list another, the family of Christian Scientists, without 
any exception, from Mrs. Eddy down to Mrs. Anybody-You- 
Like in the First Church of Scientists, or the Second or the 
Third in this city, and declare that the whole system of 
Christian Science not only is alie, but that it teaches the 
people to witness to a lie, and makes itimperative upon them 
to say: ‘I have no disease, I deny that I haveit,’ when they 
are dying, rotting with the disease. . . . This country has 
been permeated by lies regarding divine healing by the 
Christian Alliance on the one side and the Christian Scien, 
tists and these impostors Schweinfurth, Schlatter, Schrader 
and soon; some of them half mad, some of them wholly bad, 

until it has become soaked with the falsehoods 
of the Christian Alliance and Christian Scientists and a 
whole brood of counterfeits.’ 
Dr. Dowie does not deny that there are individual 
cases of healing connected with .these organizations; 
but, as an expert inthe matter, he declares that the bulk 
of them are frauds, and that while it may seem very 
unwise in him to make these criticisms, yet it is ‘* high 
time to pull down, and that the wretched vermin that 
are clustering in these wretched shanties of imposture 
were made to shift for themselves”; and he challenges 
Dr. Simpson to deny the facts that he has stated. The 
honesty of these faith-curists we have been slow to im- 
peach, but not their intelligence. Their ‘‘ Science ” is 
supreme ignorance. It would be interesting now to 
have the opinions of other faith healers as to the cures 
wrought by Dr. Dowie. 





WE have the following from Gen. Thomas A. Mor- 
gan, Corresponding Secretary: 


On page 14 of your issue of the 14thinst., appears this 
statement credited to Secretary J. B. Clark: 

“The American Home Missionary Society in 1883 planted 
a Congregational church in Whatcom when the population 
was four hundred, and when there was no other religious 
organization on the ground, nor within several miles of 
the spot. For all subsequent invasion, overcrowding or un- 
apenas of churches, it cannot be held responsi- 
ble. 


Editorially you say, ‘‘Now let us hear from the rest.” 
In response to this kindly challenge I'submit to you the 
following statement regarding the relation of the Baptists 
to the much over-churched Whatcom: There is on file in 
this office an application from the Rev. J. Wichser, for ap- 
pointment as missionary at Whatcom, Washington Terri- 
tory, for twelve months, from the first day of July, 1883, 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the population within 
three miles of your meeting-house,”’ he replies: ‘‘ Some- 
thing over 1,000,’’ with a note in which he says: “‘ There is 
no meeting-house within twenty miles of us except Cath- 
olic on an Indian Reservation seven miles from here.’”’. In 
answer to the question, *‘ What other churches are there in 
the place ? he says, in a foot-note: ‘‘ The Congregationalists 
came here and on Sunday proposed to organize a kind of 
Y. M. C. A., and wanted all Christians to go in with them. 
I proposed to go in with them if it was as they said; but if 
a Congregational church,then they need notcount me as we 
had organized a Baptist church the evening before.”’ Now, 
of course, I cannot personally voueh for this testimony, as 
it antedates my entrance upon my office by nearly ten 
-years, and [ am not acquainted with the witness. It bears 
the indorsement and approval of the general missionary 
for Washington. It seems to be authentic, and if so it ap- 
parently establishes the fact that the Baptists were one 
day ahead of the Congregationalists, and are not charge- 
able with ‘‘invasion.”’ 


It looks as if there were a race for the occupation of 
the field. Perhaps Secretary Morgan will tell us more 
definitely whether the Baptist Home Mission Society 
recognizes the claims of comity with other denomina- 
tions. 


Pror. W. D. MACKENZIE, the newly apponted pro- 
fessor of systematic theology in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, gives in The Outlook a needed and interest- 
ing protest against the habit of tying up churches with 
creeds. He says that the Congregational Union of 
Scotland has nothing approaching a doctrinal state- 
ment and has never promulgated any confession of 
faith; and he knows no Congregational church in Scot- 
land which demands from any applicant for membership 
the avowal of any creed or confession, or anything 
more than simply a profession of personal faith in Jesus 
Christ as Savior and Lord. His words are worth quo- 
ting: 

“On my coming to America I was amazed, as well as 
disappointed, to find that Congregationalism here is 
further back in this matter than almost any other denom- 
ination, in that it has become the custom for so many of 
our churches to demand that on entering into covenant 
with the church new members must conform to certain 
doctrinal tenets described as the’‘confession of the Church.’ 
A collection of the various ‘confessions’ employed among 
our churches would be variegated and interesting. But 
the variety is, unfortunately, preferable to the adoption of 
any so-called model confession, suggested by any central 
authority whatsoever. I have come to understand the 
historical origin of this custom in American Congregation- 
‘glism, but do not cease to regret it. That any church 
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should add any formal condition of communion to that of 
faith in Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord, and a life con- 
forming thereto, seems to me one of the most potent 
causes of disease in Church history, whether ancient or 
modern.”’ 


He does not mention the fact that the American Con- 
gregationalists as a denomination have no creed and 
have refused to formulate any, altho many local 
churches do so. We observe that the Universalists are 
just now trying to fix upa brief creed. We appre- 
ciate the temptation that is before them, which is to 
emphasize their Christian belief; but we think it would 
bea mistake to makea doctrinal test even of the special 
doctrine which gives them their name. We do not see 
why they should not have room for a Christian believer 
who holds, not that all men will be saved, but that those 
who persist in sin will be annihilated; noreven why 
they should not allow persons to be members of their 
body who believe in the endlessness of sin and suffer- 
ing. A Church ought to be large enough to hold those 
who maintain this doctrine. However it may bein Great 
Britain, Professor Mackenzie would find it difficult to 
discover any creed that is now professed by the Episco- 
palians beyond the old Apostles’ Creed, and, we can 
hardly say the Nicene Creed, which was kept in the 
Prayer-Book against the wish of its compilers, to pla- 
cate the English Church. The Thirty-nine Articles have 
long ago lost recognition. But the absence of a bind- 
ing creed does not imply by any means the absence of 
Christian faith. In this country the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists are evidence enough to that effect. 





It is very curious how, in speaking of the Southern 
people, many utterly ignore the Negroes as if they were 
no part of the Southern people. For example, in com- 
menting on the matter of the Hogansville (Ga.) post- 
master, against whom a murderous and incendiary op- 
position has developed because he is a Negro, The 
Churchman, ofthis city, says: 

‘The affair is every way bad. And in the distribution 

of blame some must fall to the Government. It appears 
that the postmaster was appointed in disregard of the 
general desire of the town. .It was well known that the 
majority of the citizens were in, opposition to the appoint- 
ment. It was forced upon them.” 
We would like the evidence of this statement. Hogans- 
ville is a village and township‘in Troup County. The 
village has 518 inbabitants and the township, 2,649. 
The census does not tell us what:proportion of these is 
Negro and what is white, but it does tell us that Troup 
County in 1890 had 13,661 Negro inhabitants and 7,062 
white. There is no reason to doubt that the proportion 
holds good for the village and township of Hogans- 
ville; that is, nearly two-thirds of the people are Ne- 
groes; and itis absurd to say+that they were opposed 
to the appointment. The majority of the citizens fa- 
vored it,and were not in opposition, so that this criticism 
of the Government falls to the ground. 


THE London Academy wants,some philanthropic lover 
of learning to provide an endowment for Oriental stud- 
ies and publications of Oriental scholars. It is to be 
desired, seeing the British Government does practically 
nothing for the causé, altho it is the greatest of all Ori- 
ental Powers. Great Britain was the only important 


‘European power that sent no official representative to 


the late meeting of the International Congress of Ori- 
entalists in Paris, altho a sprinkling of professors from 
Oxford and*Cambridge and a few officials from the Brit- 
ish Museum came at their own expense. _ France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Austria support professorships of Ori- 
ental studies. In England a few unpaid chairs in the 
universities is about all that can be mentioned. The 
treasury hardly allows enough to the British Museum 
to bind its books. In this country Oriental studies are 
about the last to be provided for by endowment. The 
only notable instance we can recall is that of the sub- 
scription for the University of Pennsylvania’s Expedi- 
tion to Babylonia; to which may be added five thousand 
dollars for the Catherine Wolfe Expedition, and as much 
by Jacob H. Schiff for a Semitic museum at Harvard. 
Most valuable Oriental collections fail to come to this 
country, which might abundantly illustrate Scripture 
and develop our knowledge of ancient history, if there 
were any one who had public spirit enough to purchase 
them. 





THE announcement that the Chicago Federation of 
Labor had declined by a vote of nearly three to one an 
invitation to participate in the making of arrangements 
for a meeting to commemorate the tenth anniversary ot 
the execution of the Haymarket anarchists, was sur- 
prising only asit suggested the existence of a consider- 
able number of members who approve the purpose of 
the proposed gathering. However, as inalltimes even 
an active minority, working on the right side, has im- 
parted courage to the friends of progress, we may well 
be content with the action of so large a majority of the 
Chicago Federation, and hope that soon all labor organ- 
izations will be so pronounced in their condemnation of 
public demonstrations in honor of men who have dis- 
honored themselves by trying to substitute anarchy for 
law that such invitations as the one referred to will be 
withheld because of the knowledge that if given they 
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will be treated with contempt. It would be interesting 
to know just what loss has been sustained by organized 
labor as a result, direct or somewhat remote, of resort 
to violence; but while that cannot be known, it is pos- 
sible to reflect with keen satisfaction upon this evidence 
that the great body of workers of all classes can be 
trusted to take a sane view respecting not only the priv- 
ileges but the duties of citizenship. In any final analy- 
sis the views of men who work for hire are usually 
found to beas just as those of the employers with whom 
sometimes they clash, and the Chicago Federation is to 
be commended because in a city where the spirit of law- 
lessness seems to dwell somewhat nearer the surface 
than is the case in Eastern centers‘of population, it has 
emphatically given notice that it is to be counted on the 
side of law. 


...-It ison Professor Shields, as a clergyman and 
member of the New Brunswick Presbytery, that the 
brunt of the ecclesiastical attack and criticism falls 
among the signers of the petition for a saloon license 
for the Princeton Inn. The Synod of New Jersey could 
not well adopt the resolutions enjoining the presbytery 
to inquire into the facts and to inflict necessary disci- 
pline, as the presbytery already has begun investigation 
of the matter; but the Synod reiterated its condemna- 
tion of those who rent property for saloons or sign pe- 
titions for license, which is as near to a judgment as 
could be given, as there is no doubt that Professor 
Shields has inthis way scandalized his brethren. 


.... Lhe Congregationalist, in referring to the Confer- 
ence of sixty women officially connected with the 
Woman’s Board, held last April in Boston to discuss 
the advisability of making women Corporate Members 
of the American Board, gives the following as the reso- 
lution passed by a nearly unanimous vote: 

‘* Resolved, That the proposed change does not seem to 
this conference either needed, expedient or desirable.”’ 

As we understand it the resolution read as given above, 
but for the addition of the words ‘‘ at present,”’ which 
makes quite a different thing of it. 


....An illustration of the way that bequests go to the 
large institutions that are in the public gaze, is given in 
that by the Boston millionaire, Henry L. Pierce, which 
makes five institutions his residuary legatees to the 
amount, it is reported, of several hundered thousand 
dollars each. Two of these are hospitals, two are col- 
leges, and one, and this is out of the common, is the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It is to be desired that 
men of wealth should make a study of the objects to 
which their beneficence should be applied as well as of 
the methods of securing their wealth. 


....We trust it is true that Japan has finally agreed to 
the arbitration of its dispute with Hawaii without reser- 
vation. The two points it insisted on reserving were 
whether the fifty dollars required of Japanese immi- 
grants of the laboring class must be actually their own 
and whether the Treaty of 1871 applies to Japan’s sub- 
jects other than the merchant class. These were vital 
to Hawaii, and now Japan has, according to report, con- 
ceded them. It is honorable to that nation, and a just 
settlement may now be expected. 


....It is a serious matter, but not fatal, that the 
Creek Council has refused to ratify the treaty recently 
agreed to by the Dawes and Creek commissioners, by 
which the tribal system was to terminate and the In- 


dians to accept land in severalty. It is not quite clear 
whether the refusal is due to radical dissent or to 
seeming defects in the treaty which can be remedied. 
At any rate the end otf the tribal system must come, 
and the tribes come under United States law and 
courts. It isa temporary setback. 


....Why is it that the cable could not have told us so 
important a fact as that Father Scheil, at thelate meet- 
ing of the Oriental Congress at Paris, announced that 
he had discovered aversion of the Deluge story on a 
Babylonian tablet dated in the reign of Ammi-zaduga, 
about 21408.c.? That is about the date of Abraham. 
Hitherto all the known texts were.on tablets written 
after 700 B.c., and this discovery absolutely proves the 
antiquity of the story going far back of Genesis. 


...-Apropos of what we said lately about Franklin 
College, there comes to us the following from a respon- 
sible source: 


About a year ago a certain young man was finishing the 
senior preparatory course in Marietta College with a view 
fora higher training; but at the close of the year, when 
asked by the President concerning his return for the fresh- 
man class, he replied that the course was too long. He 
thereupon went to Franklin College and completed the 
course in one year, getting an A.B. degree. 


....The Synod of Indiana did not, we are autho rita- 
tively informed, speak of Princeton as ‘‘ our ven erated 
Nestorian institution’’; it wasa member of the Synod 
who used that language. The action of the Synod was 
carefully worded, expressing ‘‘ profound disapproba- 
tion” of the conduct of the professors who signed the 
petition for the licensing of Princeton Inn. The Synod 
of Illinois has taken similar action. The sentiment of 
the Church is evidently on the same side. 


....The Turkish Government is testing Minister An- 
gell. it has demanded the recall of two American mis- 
sionaries who have visited. Aleppo for relief work, on 
the ground that their presence there is likely to lead to 
disturbances. No reply has yet been made to the de- 
mand, but the Porte will find that when the reply comes, 
there will be no bluster, but a very decided stand, 
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National Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


BY THE REV. S. T. WILLIS, 


THE annual national missionary conventions of the 
Disciples of Christ, which were held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 14th-22d, were among the greatest relig- 
ious conventions of the year in the number of delegates 
present and the enthusiasm of their sessions. 

About 750,000 Disciples dwell in the Mississippi 
Valley, within easy reach of Indianapolis, which par- 
tially explains the enormous attendance, which was 
about four thousand. The annual social reception was 
held at the Central Christian Church on’ Thursday 
evening, the 14th, where 1,600 delegates awaited intro- 
duction and assignment to lodging-places. Dr. D. R. 
Lucas, the Rev. Burris A. Jenkins and Mrs. O. A. 
Burgess, in brief and choice addresses made all feel a 
hearty welcome, while the beautiful decorations of 
golden-rod, autumn leaves and the C. W. B. M. motto, 
‘*The love ef Christ constraineth us,” displayed all 
around, were evidences of the universal desire to please 
and welcome the delegates. This meeting gives im- 
petus and general good-will to all the after sessions. 
Friday and Saturday were given to the sessions of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, which is a na- 
tional organization and is doing splendid service in 
Mexico, Jamiica and India, besides maintaining work- 
ers in many States of the Union. Mrs. O. A. Burgess, 
the president, in her annual address emphasized the 
suffering condition of famine-stricken India and the 
brave efforts of the missionaries to bring relief; the 
Bible Chair work in connection with secular colleges 
and universities; the necessity of more thorough or- 
ganization in Junior Endeavor Societies, and the im- 
portance of the Bethany Reading Circles. The recom- 
mendations of the address were placed in the hands of 
an advisory committee. 

Miss Lois A. White, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Woman's Board, in her report, shows that they have 
25 missions in the foreign fields and 36in the United 
States. The Bible Chairs being sustained at Ann Ar- 
bor,the Hazel Green Academy in Kentucky, and the 
Portland, Oregon, Chinese Mission are special mission- 
ary enterprises; but, in general, the work in the United 
States consists in assisting churches or State mission- 
ary boards. The receipts for the past year were $62,- 
600.81. The disbursements for the past year were $68,- 
727.75, and the balance now on hand is $3,995.45. Miss 
Mattie Pounds, superintendent of the Junior work, re- 
ported receipts of the year at $10,035.87, an increase of 
$1,627.45 over the preceding year. Of this amount $5,- 
861.13 was contributed to the builders’ fund, and $4,174.- 
75 tothe orpharage fund. A total of g11 societies and 
circles of children made offerings to missionary work. 
There are 28,662 children in these societies, and from 
them 1,633 conversions were reported. The Committee 
on Education Work reported, through Mrs. J. H. Garri- 
son, in favor of continuing all the work on hand and the 
establishment of Bible Chairs at the Universities of 
Virginia and Georgia as early as possible, and that a 
special agent be put into the field to solicit funds with 
which to endow the English Bible Chairs. The other 
committees reported in favor of enlargement along the 
lines already laid down by the society. 

The Convention Sunday was a high day. Scores of 
pulpits were occupied by able Disciple ministers at In- 
dianapolis. In the afternoonat three o’clock the union 
communion service was held at Tomlinson’s Hall where 
four thousand people sat at the Lord’s Table. So 
large was the congregation that it required three tables 
and thirty-two deacons to serve the people. At this 
service ten gallons of grape juice were required. 

On Monday the 18th the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
began its two days sessions at the Great Hall. Work 
is carried on’ in the following fields: India, Japan, 
China, Turkey, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, England 
and Africa. Its agents preach at 103 stations and out- 
stations. Schools have been opened in India, Japan, 
China and Turkey. Medical missionaries are in five 
fields. Great numbers of Gospels and tracts have been 
sold. The Word of life has been carried into many 

homes by the women connected with the missions. 
There are now 162 names onthe pay-roll. Of these 86 
are Americans or Europeans and 76 are native helpers. 
F. M. Rains, Financial Secretary, made a statement 
which brought joy to all hearts; in brief it was as fol- 
lows: 

‘“We began the year with $7,900.78 on hand. From all 

sources $106,222.10 was received. This is a gain of $12,- 
354-39 over last year. For eight years we have been trying 
to raise $100,000 in one year.” 
The expenses of the year have been $99,195.26, leav- 
ing only $7,677.72 on hand with which to begin the 
next year. Twelve new missionaries have been sent 
out since the last convention. The high-water mark of 
enthusiasm was reached when F. M. Rainsled the great 
convention in a half-hour thanksgiving service for the 
increased offerings to the missionary cause. 
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Tuesday evening was one of great privileges, as the 
Home and Foreign societies held a union session which 
taxed the great hall to its utmost capacity. The speak- 
ers were the Rev. Dr. B. B. Tyler, formerly of New 
York City, and the Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, of 
Chicago. Dr. Tyler’s address ‘‘Our Present Opportu- 
nities,” was timely and eloquent. He held the great 
congregation spellbound, and all seemed sorry when 
he ceased speaking. Then came Dr. Barrows, who 
said he was just fromthe American Board meeting at 
New Haven, but that the spirit and enthusiasm-here is 
as great as it was there. The famous Chicago divine, 
who has recently traveled 34,000 miles, made the Pun- 
jab and other Asiatic lands seem really present by his 
energetic delivery, his clear resonant voice and flow of 
flowery language. He told them that he had seen 
many lands where even the flags of Europe were never 
seen, but nowhere had he seena place where there was 
not raised the standard of the Cross. He told of the 
many faiths in Asia and the consequent lack of spirit- 
ual life, and said that it required the unifying potency 
of the Gospel to instil this spirituality into the peoples 
of the Orient. Education must be one of the main fac- 
tors in evangelization, and it must not be forgotten that 
truth, justice and kindness are the greatest evangeli- 
zers. 

At the close of the Foreign Convention Pres. M. M. 
Davis, of Texas, opened the sessions of the Home Con- 
vention with a splendid address on ‘‘ The Priority of 
Home Missions.’’ Wednesday and Thursday were oc- 
cupied in the interest of home missions in its various 
forms and phases. At the different sessions many de- 
partment reports were made which indicate strong 
agencies at work and excellent results attained. The 
statistical secretary, the Rev. G. A. Hoffman, said the 
growth of a religious body depends on three things—in- 
telligence, zeal and spiritual power in its ministry. In 
the first of these prerequisites the Disciples are strong; 
as to the second he had but little to say. But the 
greatest need of the Disciples, said he, is more thor- 
ough organization. His tabular statement is as ‘ol- 


lows: 
1896. 1897. Gain. 
Number churches........... 9,607 10,029 422 
Number communicants..... 1,003,672 1,051,079 47,407 
Number Bible schools...... 6,657 7,284 627 
Number scholars and teach- 
ers in Bible schools....... 639,531 670,226 36,418 
Number ministers of the 
NOME C530 fav neiciescck sons 5,300 5,780 420 


Value of church property... $15,805,447 $16,586,677 $781,230 


Dr. J. Z. Tyler, National Superintendent of Christian 
Endeavor among the Disciples, reported that the Disci- 
ples now rank third in numerical strength among the 
denominations in this country, numbering 3,208 Young 
People’s societies and 1,322 Junior societies. He also 
reported the successful inauguration of Bethany Read- 
ing Circles. R.H. Waggener, of Kansas City, nation- 
al Bible-school Superintendent, said: 

‘There are 8,000 schools in the country, 85,000 teachers 
and officers and not far from 1,400,000 names enrolled in the 
schools. The majority of the schools contribute to some 
one or more of the missionary enterprises. For some time 
the schools have been giving nearly one-third of the con- 
tribution to the foreign work.”’ 

The Sunday-school work is one of the most aggressive 
and rapidly growing departments represented in the 
convention. 

The seventh annual report of Secretary C. C. Smith, 
of the Board of Negro Education and Evangelization, 
shows receipts of the past year of $7,350.62, disburse- 
ments, $6,609.94, and a balance in hand of $1,195.83, 
The annual offering was taken last year two days before 
election, which accounts in part for the small amount 
raised. The Board of Education reported but little of 
interest, tho progress is being made. During the year a 
Bible department has been opened in Butler College 
with Dr. Jabez Hallas Dean, and Eureka College has, 
received $100,000 additional to its endowment fund. 
The Board of Ministerial Relief, under the direction of 
A. M. Atkinson, has steadily grown in power, and now 
has $10,000 endowment. G. W. Muckley, Secretary of 
the Church Extension Board, made his report, which 
was full of encouragement. The fund now is almost 
$150,000. They helpan average of two churches each 
week, and during the entire history of the organization 
have not lost a single dollar. It has proven itself one of 
the most businesslike enterprises in which the Disciples 
have ever engaged. Besides all these departments be- 
longing to home missions, the general society reported 
through its secretary, Benjamin L. Smith, that 304 mis- 
sionaries have been employed during the history of the 
society; they have done 143 years work, have brought 
18,548 persons into the churches and organized 169 
churches and raised $268,641.47. The Home Board 
raised in the last year $30,548.65. The whole amount 
raised for missions by the Disciples last year aggregates 
$444,370. 

After a warm contest between Western and Southern 
delegates trying to persuade the convention of '98 to 
come to their respective sections, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was the fortunate city. , Sothe convention will be held 
at the Gateway City of the South in 1898. The Rev. F. 
D. Power, of Washington City, pastor of the Garfield 
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Memorial Church, will preside. The convention wag 
the most successful in the history of the Disciples of 
Christ. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
e 


THE Tennessee Baptist State Convention, recent- 
ly held. refused, with practical unanimity, to discuss the 
Whitsitt matter. 


..-.It is reported, tho not confirmed, that the Pope 
has decided the Manitoba school case favorably to the 
recent compromise between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments. . 


....W. N. McVickar, D.D., oi Philadelphia, has been 
elected Coadjutor Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Rhode Island. The names of the Rev. C. H. 
Brent, of Boston, and Dr. Bodlne, of Philadelphia, were 
also presented; but the fact that Mr. Brent held very 
High Church views in regard to compulsory confession, 
aroused considerable opposition, and Dr. McVickar’s 
name was brought forward. 


..-Dr. Munhall has just closed a three weeks 
campaign in Ottumwa,Ia. Most of the Protestant 
churches and pastors united heartily in the movement. 
The meetings were held ina large tent in the business 
portion of the city, and gave an opportunity for many 
hundreds, whodo not usually attend the churches, to 
hear the Gospel presented. Much good has been ac- 
complished, three hundred or more having begun the 
new life. 


... The Presbyterian Synod of Indiana has taken 
action in regard to what it considers unjust discrimina- 
tion by the State against the denominational colleges 
and in favor of State institutions for higher education, 
especially the State University, the Agricultural Col- 
lege andthe Normal School, which receive the pro- 
ceeds of a special tax of $209,000, and thus have, it is 
claimed, an undue advantage in competition for stu- 
dents. 


....According to the French Journal Za Croix the 
statistics of the Jesuit order present the following data: 
In 1896, the society had 14,25r members, of whom 
6,000 were priest$, with the right of reading masses, and 
4.416 were students and novitiates. In Germany from 
which the Jesuits have been officially expelled, there 
were 1,662 priests and 1,141 students. In Spain the fig- 
ures were 1,002 and 1,070; in France, 1,633 and 684; in 
England, 984 and 920; in Italy, 789 and 601. The 
Jesuit order is divided into twenty-two provinces em- 
bracing the entire world. And of these Germany is, 
singularly enough, the strongest, followed by Belgium, 
Arragonia and Castilia. The smallest is Mexico. 


....-The Missionary Council of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, met last week at Milwaukee, with an un- 
usually large attendance. The report on missions made 
special reference to the death of Dr. W. S. Langford, so 
long Secretary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society. The contributions for foreign missions 
amounted in all to $237,326, of which $42,574 came from 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. The effort inaugurated by Dr. 
Langford, to secure $100,000 in the form of Lenten offer- 
ings by the Sunday-Schools, did not prove a success— 
the whole amount realized being about $62,750. Great 
interest was aroused by an address by the Rev. W. V. 
Tunnell, of Washington, one of the colored clergy. It 
set forth very vividly the restraints and difficulties un- 
der which they worked and made an earnest plea for 
separate missionary jurisdictions under the control of 
the House of Bishops and not of the diocesan conven- 
tions. The paper raised some vigorous protests and 
aroused considerable discussion. 


....Among the strange developments in Russia, one 
of the strangest is the number of living burials among 
the Raskolniki in the trans-Ural region, not far from 
Odessa. According to telegrams from Odessa, 4 series 
of small mounds excited the curiosity of the authorities, 
and an investigation of them was ordered. When the 
mounds were opened it was discovered that they con- 
tained corpses of persons who had apparently been 
buried alive. In some cases there were air-passages, 
so that death seems to have resulted from starvation 
rather than suffocation. The leader in this and the one 
who superintended the immolation, is said to be a man 
named Kovaleff; but considerable influence is exerted 
by his sister-in-law Vera, known also as Sister Vitalia. 
She represented that the late census was intended to 
‘force every one to join the Orthodox Church, and per- 
suaded her sister to join herself in self-immolation 
in order to secure salvation. Kovaleff protested, but 
finally yielded, and since has been the leader. So 
far, about thirty corpses have been recovered. On 
being arrested, Kovaleff evidently expected to be ex- 
ecuted, and awaited his fate calmly. It is reported, 
however, that he will probably be confined in a fortress 
as amadman. 


....A burning question in Victoria Colony, Australia, 
is that of the Bible in the public schools. Previous to 
the introduction of the Education Act, twenty-five years 
ago, the reading of Scripture was a part of the daily in- 
struction of the children in State schools; since then 
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it has ceased to be so, and the act has been so con- 
strued as to cause the erasure from the schoolbooks of 
every allusion to the Christian faith, and every mention 
ot Christ. For instance, in one of the pieces of poétry 
which the books contain, the expression, ‘‘ the Christian 
mother,” occurred; but it was contrary to the views of 
the Educational Department to allow the scholar to-be 
taught such a word, so they erased it, and made the line 
to read ‘“‘the tragic mother"! Longfellow’s beautiful 
poem, ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus,” was inserted; but 
it contained this verse: 


“The maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 
That savéd she might be; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the waves 
On the Lake of Galilee.” 


The whole verse was struck out. After ten years, during 
which the Scriptures were publicly expelled at the front 
door, they are now being, in homeopathic doses, smug- 
gled in atthe back. This is not sufficient, however, for 
aroused public sentiment; and the National Scripture 
Education League, headed by some of the foremost 
men in Church and State, is waging a vigorous cam- 
paign to the end that votes may not be cast for any can- 
didate for Parliament who will not pledge himself to 
support a bill for the introduction of the Irish National 
Scripture Lesson Books into the schools. These books 
have received the sanction of Archbishop Whately, of 
Dublin; Archbishop Murray, of the Irish Roman -Catho- 
lic Church, and the heads of other religious de- 
nominations. A ‘‘conscience clause’”’ in the pro- 
posed bill provides that teachers who object on.con- 
scientious grounds to giving such instruction shall not 
be required to do so, and parents may have their chil- 
dren excused on the same grounds. This is the great issue 
to be settled at the ballot-box at the general elections 
this month, October; and Professor Harper and other 
leaders, for the first time in twenty-five years, feel con- 
fident of victory. 


....The American Missionary Association which 
represents the Congregational churches among the ri- 
sing races of this country, the Negro, the Indian, the 
mountaineers and the Chinese, held its fifty-first annual 
meeting last week in Minneapolis. The Association 
supports in the Southern States 6 chartered institu- 
tions, with the rank of colleges, 44 normal and graded 
schools, and 27 common schools. In these there were 
last year 69 theological students, 70 collegiate, 330 col- 
lege preparatory, 1,439 normal, and 10,652 in the lower 
grades. As an illustration of the work of these insti- 
tutions the Secretary of the International Sunday- 
School Association in the South says that in a canvass 
personally made by him in sixty counties in Georgia he 
found more than seventy percent. of the teachers and 
preachers and leaders of the colored people had been 
educated in the schools of the Association or those who 
had been pupils there. It was reported that the school 
at Orange Park, Fla.,is at last freed from all threats 
of opposition, and that ‘‘ the better sentiment of Florida 
has been so constantly gaining in strength that the 
former ‘Sheats Law’ no longer represents the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the State.’’ The Association 
conducts 18 mountain schools among the American 
Highlanders, with 2,195 pupils. It has 224 churches in 
the South with 11,317 members, and reports 18 new 
churches. Among the Indians there are 17 churches, 
with 971 members, and 23 schools with 592 pupils, of 
which the Santee normal school is the highest in grade. 
The Chinese work in California embraces 20 schools, 
with 1,084 pupils. There is a Central Mission House in 
San Francisco, and the Chinese carry on their own mis- 
sion work in Canton. During the year a Chinese has 
been ordained and sent by them as a missionary to 
China. The receipts for the last year have been $329,- 
440, and the debt has been reduced from $66,573 to 
$54,945. The appropriations for the next year have 
been reduced seriously, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing this debt. The sermon was preached by J. W. 
Cooper, D.D., of New Britain, Conn. The meeting was 
largely attended, and was made interesting by the fact 
that the churchin which the meeting was held was the 
first of the early work of the Association. Pres. Mer- 
rill E. Gates presided and delivered an eloquent 
address on Thursday evening. 


....-At the meeting of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, held in Chicago last week, the principal topic 
discussed was the adoption of a new creed. The Win- 
chester Profession, which has been in force since 1803, 
reads as follows: 


“ARTICLE 1. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and of the duty, interest and final desti- 
nation of mankind. 

*‘ART. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is love, revealed by one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy 
Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family 
of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

“ ArT. 3. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are insepe rably connected, and that believers ought to be 
careful to maintain order and practice- good works, for 
these things are good and profitable unto men.” 


There has been some dissatisfaction with this and two 
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years ago the Convention in its session at Meriden, 
Conn., adopted the following as a substitute: 


“ ARTICLE 1. We believe in .the universal fatherhood of 
God and the universal brotherhood of man. 

** ART. 2. We believe that God, who hath spoken through 
all his holy prophets since the world began, hath spoken to 
us by his son, Jesus Christ, our example and Savior. 

“‘ ART. 3. We believe that salvation consists in spiritual 

oneness with God, who, through Christ, will finally gather 
in one the whole family of mankind.” 
This Meriden Confession came up for final ratification 
at Chicago, and if accepted would replace the older one. 
This, however, has not proved altogether satisfactory, 
and at a recent meeting of the Boston Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation a form was adopted and presented to the Con- 
vention which summarized the doctrines held by the 
Universalist churches as follows: 


“A belief in the fatherhood of God; the spiritual author- 
ity and leadership of his Son, Jesus Christ; the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a progressive revelation 
from God, and the final harmony of all souls with God.”’ 


When presented, this proposition failed to receive the 
requisite number of votes, and the Meriden creed was 
brought up. That, however, failed; and subsequently 
the Boston ministers’ form was again presented, and 
adopted by a large majority. This will come up again 
at the next biennial convention and, if indorsed, will be 
the recognized creed of the churches. Another impor- 
tant step taken was the decision to enlarge the ratio of 
representation in the Convention so as practically to 
double its size. This also will be reported to the next 
convention for final decision. Among other subjects 
discussed were, fermented wine at the communion table, 
and capital punishment, both of which were disapproved. 
The cent-a-day plan for raising funds for missions was 
recommended and adopted, and there were resolutions 
on the death of Mr. Geo. M. Pullman. 


....The Lutheran General Council, the second larg- 
est general Lutheran body in the country, has just 
held its twenty-sixth Convention in Erie, Penn. Con- 
nected with the General Council, beside the Synod of 
Pennsylvania, which is the oldest in the country, is the 
Ministerium of New York, the Swedish Augustana, the 
Canada and the Chicago Synod, the English Synod, of 
the Northwest, and the English Synod of Ohio. These 
synods represent a communicant membership of 326,- 
833, with 1,138 ministers and 1,908 congregations. The 
opening sermon atthe Erie meeting was preached by 
President Moldehnke on Thursday morning, October 
14th. Inthe afternoon President Moldehnke was re- 
elected, and three recording and three corresponding 
secretaries were chosen, one of each for the English, 
the German and the Swedish language. The presi- 
dent’s report referred tothe grawth of the General Coun- 
cil since its organization thirty years ago; also to the 
withdrawal of the Texas Synod and the split in that 
body, and the possible return of one of the frac- 
tions to the General Council. Referring to the re- 
lations of the Council with other Lutheran bodies the 
hope was expressed that a modus vivendi might 
be arranged, particularly with the General Synod. 
Much of the time of the General Council was occupied 
with routine business, the discussion of the affairs of the 
mission boards and the general work or the Church. 
The Sunday-school received much attention. Itis tobe 
extended among the Germans. As is customary in 
Lutheran conventions a considerable time was spent 
in theological discussions, certain of a series of theses 
prepared many years ago by Dr. Charles P. Krauth, 
forming thesubjects. Oneofthese topics was the defi- 
nition of the Church, another was on Confessions as a 
test ofunity. The latter thesis declares: 


“That Confessions may be such a test of Unity and bond 
of Union, they must be accepted in every statement of 
doctrine in their own true, native, original and only sense. 
Those who set them forth and subscribe them must not 
only agree to use the same words, but must use and under- 
stand those words in one and the same sense.” 


In the discussion there did not appear to be any dissent 
{from this statement. Prof. H. L. Baugher, D.D., ad- 
dressed the General Council as the representative of the 
General Synod. This is the first time that an official 
representative has been sent from the General Synod. 
Dr. Baugher declared that the conservative elements in 
both bodies tend to bring them together, while there is 
a radical element in each which is opposed to union. 
Referring to these radical elements he said that Luther- 
ans could be ‘‘ advised ’’ but not ‘‘ legislated ’’; in the 
General Synod they were doing what they could to ad- 
vise. He added: 


“In our waiting and patience we are taking lessons of 
the wheat and tares in the Parable. Let us sympathize 
with each other in our difficulties and aid each other.” 


An official representative was also present from the 
United Synod of the South. The fourth and last day of 
the Council was given largely to the discussion of the 
publication interests of the General Council, deaconess 
work, and conferences with other bodies. The General 


Council very heartily approved the proposition already 
adopted by the General Synod in favor of a general 
conference of the various Lutheran bodies. 
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Missions, 
Events Among the Nestorians. 


BY THE REV. W. A. SHEDD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


THE past year has been one of constant change and 
expectancy. It has been a fruitful year in the work. 
Tke visit of Mr. Speer, secretary of our Board, brought 
a spiritual stimulus, and some of the workers, foreign 
and native, entered the winter work with new faith and 
power. There were revivals in many churches, and 
the ingathering was larger than ever before. In all 
about five hundred were added to the church-member- 
bership, and the spiritual life in several places was 
much quickened. The large number of refugees from 
Turkey gave anopportunity to reach the mountain peo- 
ple such as we have sought for in vain, and many hun- 
dreds of them heard the Gospel preached, while over 
three hundred of theirchildren were gathered into day- 
schools. 

Our financial year opens with May, and at its thresh- 
old we were greeted with a telegram announcing acut 
of $6,000 on estimates. About forty-five per cent. of 
our estimates outside missionary salaries had been re- 
fused. How we felt I need not describe. The result is 
the closing of a// schools and the embarrassment of 
every other department. Is it a vote of lack of confi- 
dence on the part of the home church ? 

Last winter the report came that at last the Russian 
Church in response to repeated invitations would senda 
mission to the Nestorian Church. Two priests came in 
May and were welcomed by thousands, who thought 
they ushered in a new and blessed age. With excited 
and most fervid hopes, the old Church in one part of the 
plain, headed by their bishop, flung themselves into the 
arms of theirsupposed saviors. The crowd carried with 
it a part, rather less than half, of the Protestant church- 
members in these villages and a majority of the Catho- 
lics, who enrolled themselves as desirous to join the 
Greek Church. It is worth noting that the resisting 
power of the Evangelical churches was directly in pro- 
portion to their spiritual activity, and that the effects of 
the recent revivals were evident. The entire passivity 
of the Anglican Mission was noticed by all, and indeed 
how could they see such abandonment of ancient heresy 
and such return of schismatics to the bosom of the 
Orthodox Church with emotions other than approval? 
Weeks passed, and oppressions increased rather than 
otherwise. Government officials were more rapacious 
thanusual, and village owners diminished not one penny 
from their extortions. There was no sign of help in 
Government affairs, and the missionaries showed no 
inclination to make their mission pecuniarily profitable 
toany one. They were guests and ate and drank of 
the best of the land, and paid no bills. For about two 
months affairs have been in suspense. Thousands have 
agreed to join the Greek Church but not one has been 
received. Expectations have been aroused which the 
Czar himself could hardly satisfy, but absolutely noth- 
ing has been realized. It is needless to say that en- 
thusiasm has cooled. and yet who cantell what may hap- 
pen? 

The condition of adjoining parts of Turkey is a con- 
stant source of anxiety. Careful inquiries have shown 
that to-day over six thousand refugees from Turkey are 
within thirty miles of the city of Urumia. Of these 
several hundred families have been helped from relief 
funds to settle in villages, but the majority are beg- 
gars. The number was much larger last winter, and in 
all probability it will be doubled or trebled by the time 
cold weather sets in. Will the generosity of Christians 
enable us to help them? 

Meantime, massacre has come near. An Armenian 
village near Khoy, a hundred miles to the north of us, 
in Persian territory, was lately attacked by Kurds, and 
over two hundred Armenians were massacred. This 
was in retaliation for Kurds killed by Armenian revolu- 
tionists, who are carrying ona guerrilla warfare along 
the border east and north of Van. Murders by thieves 
are frequent in villages near us, and there is no re- 
dress. 

This is a tangle of events which I cannot hope to un- 
ravel, but a few threads may be separated: 

1. The Lord has in his wisdom given special help for 
special trial, revivals to precede testing. 

2. The opportunities for work are widening, and 
among the Nestorians there was never such a chance 
for evangelistic work as to-day. 

3. The old Church has shifted from its foundations, 
and is ready to go where worldly prospects are bright- 
est. The need is all the greater for establishing the 
Evangelical Church on Scripture foundations. 


Urvumia, Persia. 


AT a recent meeting of the’ Evangelical Alliance in 
the Y. M. C. A. hall in Tokio, Japan, one of the most 
prominent characteristics of the speeches was an ear- 
nest desire for the speedy evangelization of the Empire. 
Some intellectual influences that have been noticeable 
in the past were conspicuously absent, and there was 
an unusually deep sense of the need of spiritualflife. 
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Biblical Research. 
The Exelorations in Jerusalem. 


THE last published Statement of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund is devoted principally to the report by Dr. 
Bliss of his diggings in Jerusalem. An attempt to find 
the tomb of David and the kings of Judah was a fail- 
ure, perhaps because it was begun too late, just before 
the expiration of the firman giving authority to dig, and 
perhaps because the search was made under a mistaken 
notion as to where it was to be looked for. M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau writes a letter to The Atheneum arguing 
that the digging was done in the wrong place, and that 
the tomb is a deep pit with chambers which can prob- 
ably be found within the curve made by the tunnel of 
Siloam, which was bent at an angle not easily explain- 
able, except on the theory that it was necessary to 
avoid the tomb of the kings. The most interesting dis- 
covery which Dr. Bliss reports is that of an Israelite 
seal of a time before the Captivity, containing two 
names of owners—one Ishmael, and the other probably 
Pedaiah—in the old Israelite writing. The seals of this 
character are quite rare. 





The Guardian thus summarizes the excavations of Dr. 
Bliss: 

“‘Tho no discoveries of general popular interest have 
been made, such as the discovery of the tomb of David, or 
remains of royal buildings on Ophel, yet to the archeolo- 
gist and the student the excavations have been in no wise 
barren or unfruitful. Beginning on April 26th, 1894, at the 
southwestern corner of the hill commonly known as Mount 
Zion, just outside the wall “of the English cemetery, Dr. 
Bliss came at once upon a tower which formed part of an 
ancient wall. This was quickly succeeded by the discovery 
of the ruins of a gateway, where three periods of recon- 
struction appear to be represented. A paved street. with 
a well-constructed drain under it, was traced some distance 
in the direction of the pile of buildings known as the 
Coenaculum. From this gateway the wall, strengthened at 
intervals by towers, was followed eastward along the edge 
of the hill overlooking the Valley of Hinnom, till the Jew- 
ish cemetery was reached. This, of course, was an insu- 
perable obstacle to further continuous progress. Passing, 
however, to the southeast side of the cemetery, and dig- 
ging at a point in line with the excavated wall, Dr. Bliss 
was fortunate in finding the ancient wall reappear; and he 
traced it down into the Tyropceon Valley to a point about 
500 feet due south of the Pool of Siloam, where the remains 
of another ancient gateway, flanked by a large corner 
tower weretound. From this tower the wall was followed 
in a northeasterly direction toward the ridge of Ophel, 
exhibiting now characteristics of two historical periods. 
and another wall at a distance of 150 feet from the tower, 
branched off toward the north, up the Tyropcon Valley, 
leaving the Pool of Siloam to the east. These walls, with 
their special characteristics, led Dr. Bliss tentatively to the 
following conclusions. The earliest wall, crossing the 
Tyropceon and ascending the slope of Ophel, including 
the Pool of Siloam within its circuit, he assigned to the 
reign of Hezekiah; the second, which follows much the 
same line, to the zeal of the Empress Eudocia (A.D. 450); 
and the third, which ascends the Tyropceon Valley and ex- 
cludes the Pool, to the Herodian period. 

‘Dr. Bliss at this stage in his work, returned to the so- 
called Zion, and proceeded to excavate along a line run- 
ning north and south, and so alriost at right angles with 
the wall previously discovered there. This line was in- 
tended to cut any inner walls which might have inclosed 
the upper part of the hill, and from the first it proved a line 
of surprises. He began by digging downon the north side 
of the wall he had previously excavated. Breaking 
through the bed of rubble and débris on which that wall 
rested, he came upon the massive foundations of an 
earlier wall. Further excavation led to the discovery of 
six walled chambers, projecting from its southern face, and 
the base of a large tower immediately to the west of them. 
From this point Dr. Bliss tunneled northward, and soon 
reached, as he expected, the rock-cut aqueduct which at 
one time conveyed water from Solomon’s Pools, near Beth- 
lehem, into the Temple area. Immediately beyond the 
aqueduct a great square tower was found with walls 14 
feet in thickness. These walls inclosed a room 25 feet 
square, built over a rock-cut chamber, which had, how- 
ever, been entirely filled up with rubble set in mortar. 
This tower is stilla mystery. Its north side had been con- 
nected with buildings, in one of which a beautiful mosaic 
floor 25 by 19 feet was found in almost perfect preservation. 
Further to the north, the foundations of a tower were 
reached at the angle of a city wall, which was traced 
westward nearly to the Coenaculum and northward for 
seventy yards, when it turned at right angles toward the 
Tyropeeon Valley. Returning to Siloam, Dr. Bliss resumed 
the excavation on the line of the wall which he had already 
followed some distance toward the pool, from the tower 
and gateway at the southern end of the Ophel ridge. As 
mentioned above, the wall runs up the Tyropoean Valley 
to the Pool of Siloam, which it leaves on its eastern side. 
Just before reaching a point opposite the south end of the 
present pool, the foot of a great stairway of thirty-four 
steps was discovered, 22 to 27 feet in width, leading up the 
valley past the pool, and revealing in its construction two 
historical periods, the earliest most probably that referred 
to in Neh. 3:16. The discovery of a Byzantine church 
(460 A.D.), built immediately to the north of the pool, and 
including it within its cloisters, followed, the ground plan 
of which exhibits points of great interest. A paved street 
with drain under has been traced from the Pool north- 
ward, toward the southeast angle of the Temple area for 
over 600 feet, 
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....The Rev. Joseph Bruneau, Professor of New Tes- 
tament in St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, calls our at- 
tention to the fact that the fine mosaic of Medeba, de- 
scribed in our issue of October 7th, consisting of a map 
of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, dating from the fourth 
or fifth century, was first described in the Revue Biblique, 
the organ of the Ecole Biblique, of Jerusalem. There 
was published with it in April a facsimile and a brief 
explanation of the mosaic. The number for July con- 
tains a reproduction in colors of that part of the mosaic 
which represents Jerusalem, and a complete study by 
Pére Lagrange, O.P. A reduced reproduction, not in 
colors, will be found in the July-August number of the 
Revue Archeologique, and Messrs. Groth & Palmer have 
published in Germany a series of photographs, and 
executed the reproduction of the full size with colors. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for November 7th. 


PAUL IN MELITA AND ROME.—Acts 28: 1-16. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.’’—Romans 8: 28. 

Notes.—‘‘ Melita.’’—Doubtless, the modern Malta. 
They were told its name by the inhabitants. ‘*Bar- 
barians.’’—The Greeks and Romans called all people 
barbarians who did not talk either Latin or Greek. 
Probably these people, tho under Roman rule, talked a 
language much like Phenician. ‘* Present rain.” — 
Following the storm. ‘* Cold.""—It seems, then, that 
the storm was from the north. ‘* Paul had gathered 
a bundle of sticks.’’—In his capacity as prisoner, proba- 
bly. ‘4 viper.”’—There are no forests now in 
Malta, and so no poisonous serpents. ‘* By reason 
of the heat.’ —Warmed by the heat, having been partly 
torpid with the cold. —‘* Chief man.’’—Probably Pub- 
lius was legate of the Pretor of Sicily, to whose prov- 
ince Malta belonged, the term ‘‘ chief man”’ being his 
official title. ‘* Taded us.’’—Furnished them with 
all comforts and provisions for the voyage. ——_—"‘ Win- 
tered in the island.’’—Another grain ship. This illus- 
trates how navigation was stopped in the winter.——— 
‘“* The Twin Brothers.”’—Two gods of Greece who were 
twins, named Castor and Pollux, favorable to mariners. 
Let the student follow carefully the route on the map. 

Instruction.—We must not deny the possession of kind 
instincts and right principles to men whom we may re- 
gard as not Christians or not equal to ourselves in their 
advantages. The ‘‘ barbarous people”’ of Melita were 
hospitable and kind. They were not wreckers, like 
some so-called Christians. God be thanked for the 
good there is in human nature! But for this good we 
could not appeal to the heathen to become Christians. 
Paul found in the kindness of heart of these people a 
fulcrum to move them afterward. 

The belief in divine Providence seems to be natural 
to man. These heathen barbarians believed that divine 
Providence would punish the wicked. and they were 
right, and are to be commended for their faith in the 
justice of the only gods they knew of. They had a 
sound conscience. To be sure, they made a mistake; 
but it was a natural one, for the presumption was notin 
favor of Paul, a prisoner, but against him, that he had 
been some malefactor. 

No more were they to blame for afterward taking him 
for a divine being, a sort of demigod, a god in human 
form. Again here they showed their faith in the phys- 
ical and moral laws of God. It was reasonable forthem 
to believe that he was under some divine protection if 
he did not suffer from the effect of a venomous serpent’s 
bite. 

No one should be ashamed to do any useful work, 
however menial. Luke does not say that a viper came 
out and bit Paul as he was warming his hands by the 
fire, but that he had first been out to the forest to gath- 
er fagots. He had been doing a slave’s or a prisoner’s 
work, but work which a king need not be ashamed to 
do. There is no doubt that Paul did this work cheer- 
fully. He was willing todo his share for the common 
comfort. We should be willing and eager to do every 
service, however commonplace, that will be help- 
ful. 

A good man will find friends everywhere. So Joseph 
did in prison. Sothe prisoner Paul found a friend in 
the governor of the island. There is no better capital 
for a young man entering life than a faithful tho mod- 
est Christian character. Even the noblest in rank re- 
spect such a man, and he finds friends. 

Hospitality generally pays for itself, as does every 
other virtue. Paul healed the sick man in the house- 
hold of Publius, who had entertained him without hope 
of reward. Christ said to his disciples: ‘‘ Into whatso- 
ever house ye enter, say, Peace be unto this house.’’ 
How fully Paul met the spirit of thiscommand! A 
faithful Christian is a blessing, a benediction of peace 
and healing, into whatever house or community he 
comes. 

Physicians and clergymen ought to be mutual helpers 
and the best of friends, as they both work for the good 
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of others. It is noticeable here that Luke, the physi- 
cian, who was with Paul, tells the story of Paul’s heal- 
ing the sick, showing his hearty fellowship with Paul, 
and modestly concealing the part he doubtless took in 
the attention paid to those who were brought for heal- 
ing 


Music. 
The Coming Concert Season. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


EVER since last spring, has been deepening the belief 
that the interests of New York’s musical season now 
opening would be concentrated in concerts. It seemed 
inevitable that all opera relatively would be an un- 
usually lessened factor, owing to the changes in the 
business organization of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and to complications in the plans of the official chargé 
@affaires, Mr. Grau. Happily it soon grew plain that, 
furthermore, the concert winter would be one of ex- 
traordinary quality as well as quantity. The running 
fire of managerial announcement all summer and au- 
tumn now has reached its hottest episodes. The con- 
viction of ‘‘a concert-winter’’ and a winter of great 
concerts for 1897-’98 is complete. An unusual aid to 
such an effect comes in oddly, by way of a certain 
sumptuous and vast new hotel—the Astoria. It enters 
into the work of actually purveying its own concerts or 
of giving superb auditoriums to outside managers to 
a weekly extent that almost makes one wonder if music 
or the hotel business be the house’s chief end. A vast 
army of eminent foreign artists, vocal and instrumental, 
come to divide plaudits with our best home-born sing- 
ers and players. There are to be wholly new series of 
orchestral and vocal concerts of subscription sort, and 
yet nodiminution of the old series. Until Spring almost 
every afternoon and evening has its billet or its two or 
three billets. In regard to opera, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
it may be said here at present, has the local and national 
field, and as lessee of the Metropolitan he will offer per- 
formances in German, French and Italian for a few 
weeks in midwinter. The Opera House does not un- 
dertake officially any season till 1893-’99, when Mr. 
Grau resumes his American enterprises. 

Let us go through only a portion of the general 
bulletin in the briefest review. 

The Philharmonic Society for its fifty-sixth year an- 
nounces—an important departure—eight evening con- 
certs and eight afternoon ‘‘ rehearsals,’’ instead of six 
of each, as hitherto. The dates are November 12th, 
13th; December roth, 11th; January 7th, 8th, 28th, 29th; 
February 18th, t9th; March 4th, 5th, 18th, 18th; April 
1st, 2d. Mr. Anton Seidl remains the Society’s con- 
ductor. The soioists of the season will be in the follow- 
ing order: Eugéne Ysaye, Raoul Pugno (making this 
year his first American tour), Henri Marteau (returning 
to us after three years of absence), Jean Gérardy, Mme. 
Nordica and Pol Plangon. The programs announce 
three or four new works—Professor MacDowell’s “‘ In- 
dian Suite,’’ Dr. Dvorshak’s new symphonic poem 
with an odd title, ‘‘ The Noon-Witch,’’ and the overture 
to ‘‘ The King’s Children” (‘‘ Die Kénigs-kinder ’’) by 
Humperdinck, of ‘‘ Hansel and Gretel’’ popularity. 

The Symphony Society inaugurates its twentieth year 
with a newly adjusted directorial board and a season of 
five afternoon concerts and five evening ones, Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor. Dates: November 5th, 6th, 
26th, 27th; January 21st, 22d; February 11th, 12th; 
April 7th, 9th. To the program of stock-works wil! be 
added the vigorous overture to Lalo’s ‘‘ The King of 
Ys,’”’ opera anda ‘‘symphonic-ballad’’ by Tschaikof- 
sky, ‘‘ The Voyvode.’”’ Among the soloists are to be 
Mme. Melba, Mme. Antoinette Trebelli (the daughter 
of the eminent Zelie Trebelli and already winning con- 
cert-honor apart from an honored name), Henri Marteau 
and Mr. David Bispham. The first concert will be a 
‘* Mendelssohn memorial’’ one. That composer’s death 
occurred November 4th, 1847. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Emil Paur 
conductor, includes five New York concerts, as hither- 
to, in its winter tourings. Unsurpassable, almost un- 
rivaled, it is this welcomest of our orchestral guests. 
The dates are the Thursday evenings, November 11th, 
December 16th, January 20th, February 17th and March 
24th. The soloists engaged are Mme. Melba, Mme. 
Nordica, Mr. Joseffy, Mr. Kneisel and Mr. Loeffler. 

The Chicago Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore Thomas, in the spring makes its second visit 
to the city of its conductor’s old honors and successes. 
The dates of the six New York (evening) concerts are 
March Ist, gth, 12th, 14th, 16th, t9th—a spring series. 

The well-known pianoforte firm, Chickering & Sons, 
returns to concert interests this season. The Chicker- 
ing Hall concerts, to be directed by Mr. Seidl—four af- 
ternoon series and two evening concerts. These are 
their dates: November 9th, December 7th, January 4th, 


February Ist (evening), March Ist (evening) and April 
5th. A large selection of soloists is under engagement 
to the management, including the pianists, Messrs. 
Richard Hoffmann, Franz Rummel and Xaver Schar- 
wenka. The first named will be heard at the first cone 
cert, 
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Literature 
Prof. Max Muller’s New Volume.* 


BY PROF. E, WASHBURN HOPKINS. . 





For more than a generation Max Miiller’s name 
has been in the laity synonymous with Sanskrit schol- 
arship. “There is probably no prominent specialist 
whose books have been more widely read, whose in- 
fluence in the sphere of his own work has been so 
generally felt. The reason is not far toseek. Like 
Huxley in physical science, Miiller in philology is 
. master of a style at once lucid and trenchant. 
Speaking always as an authority, he yet speaks the 
tongue of the people, and his poetic turn of mind re- 
lieves the dry speculations of his pages with an im- 
aginative dew very refreshing to the casual student 
of language. Hence among younger scholars Miiller 
has always been a power. The beginner in philology 
will find no more entertaining guide, and until he 
begins to doubt whether the ex-cathedra utterances 
of his Magnus Apollo are really oracular and indis- 
putable he will follow the master with pleasure from 
phonetics to literature, and even into the devious and 
dark paths of comparative mythology. But there 
comes a time when the learner has learned other 
things than the teacher has taught; when he begins 
to question whether the views held hitherto are those 
of other competent scholars; and soon after, with a 
feeling of deep gratitude for the inspiration he has 
received, and of sorrow at the conviction that the 
mind of the great leader refuses to unbend to the 
newer knowledge of the day, the former pupil silently 
takes his stand among those who, differing in opin- 
ion still regard with verieration the honored instruct- 
or of their youth. There are, unhappily, not wanting 
those who have less reverence, who have deserted 
with loud protestations of their own greater ability, 
and given themselves the pleasure of mocking him 
who has taught them much, if not always correctly. 

In the two volumes which have just been published, 
Miiller gives what may be considered his last word to 
those that opposehim. Thereis something of pathos 
in the very tene of this work. The old scholar is 
seventy-three years of age. The familiar vigor and 
grace of language is still there, but the former confi- 
dence and magisterial air are gone. He speaks com- 
mandingly no longer. He is fighting desperately for 
his life’s unchanged opinions, There is-an appeal 
even in his sarcasm, a plaintive touch even in his 
war-shout. He will not believe that his followers 
have deserted him; he reiterates the arguments that 
once held them to him; he dashes through the facts 
that withstand him with a sublime scorn. He knows 
the facts, he is not acting in ignorance; but he repu- 
diates the force and bearing of these facts. 

Such, in brief, is the character of this last work on 
comparative mythology. It is a reassertion of all 
that Miiller has taught for the last thirty years in re- 
gard to the origin of mythology. As might be ex- 
pected, the illustrative examples of his theory are the 
same as those he has employed before, and in many 
cases it must be said that there is not only a mere 
recasting of the matter found in his older books, but 
a rather trying iteration and reiteration of the same 
matter within the long-drawn compass of these two 
volumes, which deal with modern theories, reaffirm 
the author’s dictum that phonetic laws may be viola- 
ted in the case of proper names, devote a hundred 
pages to the chief elementary facts of phonetics, and 
conclude with offering in evidence the names of divini- 
ties long since compared, and in most cases rejected 
as unsatisfactory. Occasionally the author takes a 
leaf from the note-book of his opponents, the totem- 
ists, euhemerists and other ethnologists of the day, 
as when, in his old style, he gives a delightful sketch 
of Mordvinian mythology. 

. It may be thought that such a work, as it is in 
great part antiquated before it is published, is entirely 
useless and can serve only as a melancholy monu- 
ment or as a handbook of reference for the moribund 
theories of the last generation. But such is not the 
fact. Tho Miiller’s power is poetical and imaginative 
rather than logical, he is quick to see where his ad- 
versaries have built on a foundation of false facts; and 
tho, again, much that he says in regard to Spencer’s 
inadequate interpretation of Vedic myths, and in 
scorn of those who interpret all Vedic hymns as 
proving a Brahmanic ceremonial underlying each and 
every Vedic poem, seems somewhat of a repetition of 
what has but recently been said by other writers on 
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the Vedic religion; -yet what is said is so well said 
that one would not wish to have had it omitted from 
any false shame of unacknowledged suggestion. 

But there is a great deal more of permanent value 
in this work. One may easily take the outposts. 
The ‘‘dawn-myth” of Helen, the indiscriminate deri- 
vation of Daphne and Athena from the same root, 
the exploded theory of henotheism and the persistent 
insistence on an original Supreme Father God of the 
as yet undivided Aryans may provoke a laugh; the 
facile evasion of the question involved in the cult of 
ancestors in the Rig-Veda and the refusal to see the 
force of ethnological evidence may be regarded as 
perilously near to capitulation; but the citadel still 
holds out. This argumentative citadel consists in 
the assertion, repeated over and over again, that the 
chief divinities of the Rig-Veda are personifications 
of natural phenomena. And it is worth while to have 
this position taken and kept. Ethnologists ignorant 
of the Veda have denied it; Oldenberg, a first-class 
Vedic scholar, has raised the question whether some 
of the Vedic gods do not have another origin; but the 
statement of fact, unclouded by speculation in regard 
to anterior conditions, is unassailable. The chief 
Vedic gods are to the poets of the Vedic hymns phys- 
ical phenomena more or less personified. All else is 
theory. Whether Indra, the storm-god, was once a 
‘‘giant’’; whether Dawn, the goddess, was once 
‘‘Miss Dawn,”’ an earthly girl; whether all the gods 
were to the more primitive Aryan savage the ghosts 
of his ancestors—these questions still remain the ob- 
ject of futile inquiry and idle speculation. The only 
historical basis is that of the Rig-Vedic verses. There 
the chief gods worshiped are Storm, Sun, Fire, 
Heaven, Dawn and other such divinities, who are re- 
vered with song and sacrifice, and with the (also dei- 
fied) Soma, the intoxicating plant identified with the 
moon, and in both forms regarded as a natural phe- 
nomenon like fire and sun. 

It has been implied that Miiller’s logical sense is 
not very keen; and herein lies the weakness of his 
otherwise assured asylum. For so long as he re- 
mains by this statement he is secure, and it is made 
almost in this form on p. 817: ‘* All Vedic gods... . 
were in the beginning physical.’’ But then comes 
(besides the too-sweeping ‘<all’’ for ‘‘all the chief’’) 
a fatal parenthesis, which invalidates the sense: ‘‘All 
Vedic gods, nay, all Aryan gods, were in the begin- 
ning physical.’’ Asa matter of fact, nobody knows 
whether all Aryan gods were originally physical or 
not. But the logical lapsus appears more strikingly 
when the two propositions meant to be identical are 
stated as: ‘‘ The gods were originally personified rep- 
resentations of the most prominent phenomena of na- 
ture” (p. 74), and: ‘‘In their first apparition they 
were simply the agents postulated as behind the most 
striking phenomena of nature’ (p. 75). Here there 


is not only a generalization not supported by evi- 


dence—for Aryan gods alone are covered by it—but a 
radical difference of conception. The agent postu- 
lated behind the phenomenon, is by no means the 
same with the personified representation of the phe- 
nomenon, On p. 153 this proposition appears as: 
‘* The earliest objects of mythological thought and 
language were the most prominent phenomena of na- 
ture conceived as animate.’’ On p. 113 
the creation of the gods of wind, etc., is given thus: 
‘* They called the wind a blower (etc.). By creating 
these names they created their Vedas” (gods). 

A child of three looks up at sundown and says, 
‘The sun is going to bed”; she opens her arms to 
the snow and says ‘‘Come, dear snow”; she looks at 
the moon and explains ‘‘ The moon is the mamma; she 
is going to walk with her children” (the stars). 
Whoever has studied the imagination of the nursery 
will learn wisdom in interpreting the fancies of the 
race in its childhood. No agent is postulated behind 
phenomena. All nature is animate; each phenomenon 
is at once agent and acted upon. The worship of 
Sfirya, sun, isolder than those of Savita, sun, ‘‘ who 
helps Sfirya,’’ that is the agent behind the physical. 

It is curious to see how Miiller, after disposing of 
the theory that divine Dawn and Sun were only dei- 
fied mortals (Herbert Spencer’s unfounded assump- 
tion), meets the more serious statement that the 
spirits of departed ancestors were worshiped in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. He is intent on proving that 
this worship must have been subsequent to the wor- 
ship of Devas, the ‘‘ bright” gods representing phys- 
ical phenomena. The argument, as stated on pp. 155, 
202 and 275 is that no man could be deified, 2. ¢., 
raised co the rank of a deva, till the devas themselves 
were become gods, and that therefore ancestor- 
worship presupposes deva-worship. Obviously, the 
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answer to this is that a deva, while a form of the con- 
cept deus, does not include all dez or forms of gods. 
A deva is a deus, but not every deus is a deva, 
‘‘bright’’ god. Asa matter of fact, the dead ances- 
tor never was ‘‘raised to the rank of a deva’’; he 
was madea god apart from the devas. 

Miiller cannot understand how a comparison of the 
beliefs of savage races can influence our interpreta- 
tion of the problems of comparative mythology; and, 
as a great part of these volumes is devoted to this 
subject, it will be well to illustrate, by a single ex- 
ample, how essential is a broad view in this regard. 
Comparative mythologists of Miiller’s school have 
long maintained that the myth of Kerberos, the 
dog that guards the passage tothe world of the dead, 
isan early Aryan conception, because a form of the 
myth is found in different members of the Ayran 
family, and because the name Kerberos is supposed 
to be identical with a Vedic word Carvara—meaning 
Night. Now it is evident that in this case the name 
supports the Aryan character of the myth, for the 
same myth is actually found in un-Aryan mythology. 
A grave doubt in regard to the identity of the Greek 
and Sanskrit names casts a grave doubt on the histor- 
ical identity of the two myths, which may have been 
independently developed in Greece and India, as is 
shown by the fact that the myth has arisen without 
historical connection of the peoples holding it. The 
only sure test of identity is that formulated in the 
present writer’s ‘‘ Religions of India,” p. 173: ‘‘ Only 
when names coincide and traits that are unknown 
elsewhere are strikingly similar in any two mytholo- 
gies, has one a right to argue a probable community 
of origin.” To Miiller, however, the introduction 
of the savage’s identical myth is only an imper- 
tinence. To himthe myth in Greek supports the 
doubtful etymology, and proves that Kerberos was a 
personification of night; while ‘‘ Garvara in the Veda 
and Kerberos in Greek’’ emerged ‘‘from a common 
background” (p. 631.) Clearness of thought is, in 
fact, as Miiller himself says (p. 189), all that is re- 
quired to show that so long as the identity, in name, 
of Kerberos with Carvara is not universally admitted 
we have no right to speak of the ‘‘common back- 
ground ’”’ of the two myths, the counterpart of which 
is found among the Iroquois. 

It is unnecessary to take up in detail the many 
other Greek myths confidently referred back by 
Miiller to solar or eoan origin. Such comparisons 
have had their day like the dawns of the past. In 
many cases they have proved as evanescent, and we 
must be thankful that they have at least been beauti- 
ful. The old school of comparative mythology has 
yielded asa school to the plain facts of linguistics and 
ethnology, as the old school of grammatical analysis 
has come down from the poetic clouds with which it 
once surrounded itself and now digs in the earth for 
more lasting treasures than those of old. We close 
Miiller’s volumes recognizing that if they are not 
helpful in many points they are at least a useful pro- 
test in respect of the interpretation of Vedic deities 
as known to Vedic poets, and feeling a kindly regret 
that in other particulars the venerable author has 
not been able to place himself at the head of those 
whose opinions he deems it his duty to combat. 
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SoME UNRECOGNIZED LAWs OF NATURE. Sy Jgnatius 
Singer and Lewis H. Berens. (Pp. xvi, 511. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) 

The authors of this book, in the Introduction, volun- 
teer the information that they are neither mathemati- 
cians nor astronomers. In this particular the reader 
will certainly agree with them before he has finished the 
book; and he will also, doubtless, conclude that there 
are other subjects in which they would scarcely rank as 
authorities. They boldly undertake to investigate the 
‘‘nature and quality”’ of gravitation, and they arrive 
at the conclusion that bodies attract each other ‘‘ iz 
consequence of some difference in states.” Incidentally 
they devote a couple of chapters to proving that New- 
ton’s law of attraction is a huge error. This has es- 
caped previous detection, probably from the fact that, 
as they explain it, in works on astronomy it is gener- 
ally glossed over so as to appear quite satisfactory. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Action at a Distance ”’ is found 
the following: 

“‘ Of course the facts are loud in their answer that action 
at a distance actually does take place, a luminous 
body will always be visible, if nothing—meaning absolute- 
ly nothing—be interposed between such luminous body and 
the observer. The question as to what is to ‘conduct’ the 
light to the observer is too crudely anthropomorphic to be 
seriously considered. Far more pertinent is the question, 
‘What is to stop -it reaching the observer when there is 
nothing between?’ While, therefore, light can experimen- 
tally be shown to require neither matter nor ether to ‘con~ 
duct’ it.” .. . 
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This is, of course, proof positive, tho just how they 
perform the experiment they unfortunately do not 
make clear. An oscillating magnet shows to them an 
“excess”? of power over the original disturbance which, 
under proper conditions, may be utilized in doing work. 
Thus we have the mechanical perpetual motion so long 
sought for, their contention to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Some of their definitions and conclusions, 
stated briefly in their own words, are as follows: 

“Heat is due to coercion, 7. ¢., it is produced whenever 
bodies are prevented from satisfying their natural tenden- 
cies.” 

‘*Temperature is the result of pressure, therefore the 
atmosphere near the earth’s surface is warmer than that 
higher up where the pressure is less.”’ 

“When we bring an excited body near the electroscope 
—it is not necessary to touch it—the air is locally elec- 
trified, and this air electrifies the glass as well as the 
brass cap. Whatiscalled ‘induction,’ therefore, is merely 
electrification through the medium of the electrified atmos- 
phere.’’ 

“‘Sun-spots are planets, but a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the sun and revolving around it.” 

‘‘The earth’s motion in orbit is due toits diurnal revolu- 
tions; the earth is literally rolling in space.” 

‘* The earth’s diurnal revolutions are due to the unequal 
distribution of excitation in opposite parts of the planet.’’ 

“‘ Precession and nutation is due to this same cause.” 

‘‘ The solution of the causes of seasons and variable days 
and nights has caused us the greatest embarrassment.” 
Comment is unnecessary. The book is full of mis- 
used physical terms, misconceptions, incorrect state- 
ments of facts, and absurd illogical conclusions. They 
promise a larger work upon the same subject. They 
would do wisely to spare the infliction—unless they 
propose to enter the field of comic literature. The 
humor of the book is now almost too much for the 
gravity of the classroom. 


SoME MASTERS OF LITHOGRAPHY. Sy Atherton Curtis. 
With Twenty-two Photogravure Plates after Repre- 
sentative Lithographs. (D. Appleton & Co., 4to. 
$12.00.) 

A year or so ago, by an exhibition of lithographs 
from his private collection at the Keppel galleries ac- 
companied by a little pamphlet on the principles and 
technic of lithography. Mr. Atherton Curtis became 
widely known as a connoisseur and as an enthusiastic 
advocate of the present revival of the art of lithogra- 
phy coinciding with the centennial of its discovery. 
His zealis founded upon intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge; for in some directions, as the work of 
Isabey, Mr. Curtis’s own collection is superior even to 
that of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and it is said to be 
unrivaled among private collections. In the preface 
the author makes reference, however, only to the great 
French collection where he examined nearly 15,000 
prints, and, as he says, taxed the kindness of the cura- 
tor, M. Duplessis and his assistants to the utmost ‘‘ and 
never found it wanting.’’ The impression of thorough- 
ness, modesty and good taste made in the preface is sus- 
tained throughout in the text ofthis beautiful quarto, in 
beautiful dress, where the brown linen cover diaperedin 
flowing arabesque of dark blue, one of the most pleas- 
ing of the season, fulfils its part in a charming whole 
not more perfectly than the paper, type, margins and 
exquisitely reproduced photogravures. 

Instead of a confusing mass of information about 
the many who have practiced lithography, Mr. Curtis 
selects twelve of the masters who in his opinion are the 
greatest, and with wise analysis and carefully chosen 
examples of the work of each he shows us exactly the 
qualities of their greatness. -Senefelder, of course, 
leads the number, and Mr. Curtis shows very clearly 
that the production of his famous ‘‘ washing list,’’ 
printed in 1796 by raised letters from which the back- 
ground had been etched away was not lithography. 
That invention came two years later than this inven- 
tion of stone etching. 

While Senefelder was still wandering from one capi- 
tal to another perfecting the processes of his invention, 
Géricault, first among the artists, made timid use of the 
new process in 1807 in his ‘‘Bouchers de Rome.” Géricault, 
Bonington, Harding, Isabey, Calame, Delacroix, Dau- 
mier, Charlet, Devéria, Raffet, Gavarni, these complete 
Mr. Curtis’s list of famous lithographers, including not 
one compatriot of Senefelder; all are French with the 
exception of the two great Englishmen, who won their 
fame in the art while illustrating a French book of 
travels in France. Géricault’s pioneer work in lithog- 
raphy, tho not entitling him to rank among the great- 
est masters, is important historically and may be re- 
garded asa part of his revolt against classicism. 

A monumental work in nineteen large volumes began 
to appear in 1820, destined to play an important part in 
the history of lithography. It was Baron Taylor’s 
“* Voyages Pittoresques et Romantiques dans l'ancienne 
France.”” In the early volumes Bonington was one of 
the moving spirits, unrivaled for exquisite grace and 
refinement which never overpassed the line of effem- 
inacy. Two of these illustrations for the ‘‘ Voyages,” 
pronounced by Mr. Curtis two of the greatest works in 

the whole field of lithography, are reproduced in this 
volume. They are the ‘‘ Rue du Gros-Horloge 4 Rouen” 
and ‘* Zour du Gros-Horloge (Evereux).”’ The parallel 
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drawn between Wordsworth and Bonington in their love 
of nature is one of the rare side-thoughts which the 
author, in his directness of purpose, permits himself. 

Harding began working for the ‘‘ Voyages”’ about 
the time Bonington ceased, and afterward dominated to 
imitation the body of fellow-artists who had previously 
followed the older master. His best work in landscape 
is in crayon, or crayon combined with lithotint. 

Isabey, the great romantic artist, used both of these 
processes and added to them the most successful exper- 
iments in mezzotint which have been made. The two 
marines given here as examples of his work, are chosen 
as harmonious, majestic and impressive compositions 
where conception and technical ability maintain perfect 
balance. 

Toward Harding, or Calame, both perfect in their 
art, equal in true, loving interpretation of nature, pref- 
erence must incline according to the taste, whether for 
peaceful English scenes, or the grand and solemn 
beauty of the Switzer’s native land. The author has 
done valuable critical work in disproving the attribution 
of a set called ‘‘ Zuvres de A. Calame,’’ to one of his 
pupils. Calame, working constantly from memory, gave 
equal play to two tendencies toward realism and imag- 
ination. 

‘* Delacroix did two lithographs of tremendous power, 
and the rest of his works,with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, are simply detestable’; such is the judgment of 
Mr. Curtis, who resents the imputation of skill as a col- 
orist to gild a reputation as a draftsman. 

Daumier’s claims as a lithographer, however, he rests 
upon marvelous draftsmanship, his fecund work from 
‘‘ Charivari’’ being quite independent of the text for its 
point and force. One of the charming memories of 
‘* Pére” Corot is that when Daumier had gone out of 
fashion and then become blind, Corot paid the mortgage 
about to be foreclosed upon his house, giving him a 
home for life. 

An advance, in a way, toward amore modern concep- 
tion of military art was made by Charlet in his transfer 
of worship of the individual from the ‘‘ hero”’ to the pri- 
vate soldier; but in his second period, in which he ren- 
dered genre scenes full of life and humor, he produced 
better work, often making good use of ink washes with 
scratched white line, imitating effects of wood-engra- 
ving. His importance in the history of lithography 
rests upon his influence on admiring contemporaries. 

ahe excess of bad work which Devéria produced has 
injured his reputation, which should ‘be based on his 
fine portrait lithographs of men, generally light in tone 
with dark accents of great artistic value. 

Raffet is evidently Mr. Curtis’s favorite master, since 
ne excelled all his fellows in intellectual range, and he 
is purely and simply a lithographer. Through life his 
tendency was from imagination toward realism, and 
through this desire for truth and his interest in the 
men who fought and suffered, he became the founder 
of the modern school of military painters. That beau- 
tiful, weird ‘‘ Revue Nocturne,’ where the troops sweep 
by Napoleon in misty moonlight, and the ‘‘ Combat of 
Oued-Alleg,’’ Raffet’s greatest work, illustrating what 
Mr. Curtis calls his ‘‘ unobtrusive composition,”’ are 
beautifully rendered in reproductions. 

Gavarni is pronounced by the author one of the 
greatest geniuses of our century, one of the greatest 
artists of any century, a philosopher with rare insight 
into human nature expressed by the magic touch of 
one of the greatest draftsmen the world has known, 
Like Du Maurier, his literary and graphic ability were of 
equal eminence. Prolific like Daumier, he was a satirist, 
consequently a moralist; not a caricaturist. He chose 
to work upon stone; but as the character of his. mind 
demanded abbreviated forms of expression for its 
rapid movement—too abbreviated to make use of the 
full powers of lithography—he cannot be considered 
one of the representative lithographers. These, after 
all, from Mr. Curtis’s standpoint, which appearsto be 
the just one, number but five or six. After its invent- 
or, Bonington, Harding, Isabey, Calame and Raffet, 
sum up for him the past of the art. 

The bibliography, like the book itself, is selective and 
instructive—not exhaustive. Duchatel’s ‘* Zraité de 
la Lithographie Artistiqgue’’ is considered the best prac- 
tical work. There is, also,a list of 166 prints men- 
tioned, and the little pamphlet first published by Kep- 
pel & Co. is given as Appendix. 


THE MANUSCRIPT JOURNALS OF ALEXANDER HENRY, Fur 
TRADER OF THE NORTHWEST COMPANY, AND OF 
DAvID THOMPSON, OFFICIAL GEOGRAPHER AND Ex- 
PLORER OF THE SAME COMPANY, 1799-1814. Zxplora- 
tion and Adventure among the Indians on the Red, 
Saskatchewan, Missouriand Columbia Rivers. Edited, 
with Copious Critical Commentary, by Elliott Coues, Ed- 
itor of ‘* Lewis and Clark,” of ‘‘ Pike,’ etc.,etc. (Fran- 
cis P. Harper. Three vols., 8vo. Edition limited to 
100 copies on hand-made paper; $20.00 the 3 vol- 
umes; 1,900 copies, fine laid paper, $10.00 the 3 
volumes.) 

These magnificent volumes are uniform with ‘‘ Pike”’ 
and with ‘‘ Lewis and Clark,’’ by the same editor. They 
form with them a continuous and mutually illustra- 
tive series, which throws a flood of new light on the 
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early history of the Northwest. These new additions to 
this literature are all the more interesting for coming 
asa surprise. We apprehend that the number of per- 
sons who knew either Alexander Henry or David 
Thompson or had any hint of the rich treasures con- 
tained in their Journals was so exceedingly small as to 
call for the minute, careful and exceedingly interest- 
ing account Dr, Elliott Coues has given in the Editor’s 
Preface. The manuscripts of these Journals are in the 
archives of the Crown Lands Department at Toronto, 
and the Library of Parliament at Ottawa. After their 
long sleep, of nearly a hundred years, these Journals 
have now come to light in the editing of a scholar who 
has given them a truly splendid illustration. The gen- 
ius for taking infinite pains has féw better examples 
than in these three volumes. WHenry’s crabbed, un- 
couth and verbose sentences had to be revised, con- 
densed and, in some instances, rewritten. Thompson’s 
Journals required even more sifting, and the labor of 
preparing it, and of incorporating them in the work 
while preserving their distinct identity, has been very 
great. In connection with his work on these Journals, 
Dr. Coues made a thorough study of the literature 
bearing on the Northwest and the exploration of British 
America. The number of persons, for example, named 
in these Journals is very great, and their names 
obscure; but Dr. Coues, so far as we have observed, 
has looked them all up, and booked them in his 
notes. He remarks in his Preface, that during 
these preliminary studies he collected no fewer than 
4,500 separate memorandum cards, and arranged them 
in alphabetic order for ready reference. The entire 
mass of this information is incorporated either in the 
notes or as independent entries in the Index, which we 
may say, once for all, isan encyclopediac piece of work. 
Henry's Journal opens in 1799, and ends suddenly with 
his accidental drowning at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, in 1814. It is published in Four Parts. The first 
relates to ‘‘ The Red River of the North,’’ in what is 
now United States territory, Manitoba, Minnesota, Da- 
kota. It includesa visit to the Mandans on the Missouri, 
in 1806, which is very instructive. Heis the only writer 
who gives any adequate account of the treaty of 1806 
with the Cheyennes. Part II is devoted to ‘‘ The Sas- 
katchewan,’’ and deals with the Assiniboines, Crees, 
Blackfeet, Bloods, Piegans, and Sarcees, with whom 
he had daily intercourse; and his notes on them are by 


far the best we have. Thompson was in this region at. 


the same time, and his reports are curiously illustrative 
or confirmatory of Henry’s. He was the discoverer of 
the headwaters of the Columbia, a born geographer. 
Dr. Coues has taken special pains in ‘‘trailing him”’ 
through all this region. Part III brings us back to 
United States territory again on the Columbia River. 
The Journal here is kept up unbroken to the day Henry 
was drowned. He was at Astoria and witnessed its sur- 
render to the British in the War of 1812. He voyaged 
extensively up and down the Columbia and the Willa- 
mette. This portion of his Journal is, perhaps, the most 
valuable. In Dr. Coues hands it sheds a new and un- 
suspected light on the subject. Henry is in all an ex- 
ample of blunt truthfulness. He was engaged ina de- 
testable business whose brutalizing relations with the 
Indians no one despised more than he did. But he con- 
ceals nothing. The Indians are exactly as he saw them. 
He had no sympathy with them and no humanitarian 
sentiment about them. They stand in his pages, as 
Dr. Coues remarks, as ‘‘ the genuine aboriginal articles. 
. . » Henry’s is an absolutely unvarnished tale, in which 
no question of a fig-leaf is raised.’’ In his pages the 
rough ‘‘ Northmen”’ of the Fur Companies live again in 
the unmodified realism of their daring, perilous, and 
sometimes sordid, revolting and brutal and brutalizing 
lives. These Journals will be compared with Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Voyages”’ of 1789 and 1793. Sofar 
as the contents are concerned, they may sustain the 
comparison; in finish and charm of style they will not. 
Perhaps we should say they will not, except as aided 
by Dr. Coues’s admirable notes and editing, for Dr. 
Coues, by his Preface, and his Notes, generously dis- 
tributed through the volumes, has lighted up the pages 
with inexhaustible learning, and with yet more wonder- 
ful gems from his treasury of curious information. The 
work is one to be proud of and one which nothing but 
pinching poverty should keep from the shelves of col- 
lectors of original works on American history. 


THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES. By James M. Ludlow 
D.D., L.H.D. (Ten Epochs of Church History. 
Vol. VI.) 

THE AGE OF THE RENASCENCE. Am Outline Sketch of 
the History of the Papacy from the Return from Avi- 
gnon to the Sack of Rome (1377-1527). By Paul Van 
Dyke, with an Introduction by Henry Van Dvke. 
(Ten Epochs of Church History. Vol. VII.) 

THE AGE OF THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM. Sy Clinton 
Locke, D.D. (Ten Epochs of Church History. 
Vol. VIII. Christian Literature Company. $2.00 
per volume.) 

These are the latest additions tothe ‘‘ Ten Epochs of 
Church History,’’ an exceedingly interesting and useful 
series, published under the general editorial direction 
of the Rev. John Fulton, D.D., LL.D. 
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In popular interest as well as in critical value these 
latest numbers are surpassed by none among the six that 
have preceded them. The periods assigned to authors 
are well chosen and defined. They have the advantage 
of marking owt for each author a topic as well asa 
period with a definite beginning and end, and charac- 
terized by distinct ideas and a movement that arose and 
terminated within the boundaries of the period under 
review. 

In the volume on the Renascence the author seems to 
have had to a certain extent the valuable aid and coun- 
sel of his brother, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of this city. 
Like all other numbers of the series to which it be- 
longs the limits assigned to the author allow him to 
attempt little more than a sketch, while in the general 
literary execution and make-up of the book it is so far 
popular as to adapt it tothe general reader rather than 
the special student. The point aimed at in the volume 
is to develop the relation between the Reformation and 
the Renascence, with the view of showing in a 
way which shall interest and instruct general readers 
the preparatory work done for the religious awakening 
in the earlier stages of the secular development. Mr. 
Van Dyke has arranged his history in a simple, natural 
order, which is easily followed and which explains 
itself. He opens .with a sketch of the situation, 
and passes to the Reformers before the Refor- 
mation or the attempts to retorm the Church from 
within, Savonarola, Wiclif and the Lollards, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague and the abortive attempts 
to bring about reform by Conciliar action. The au- 
thor then proceeds to trace the spread of humanism 
through Europe from 1447 down to the outbreak of the 
Reformation, to the sack of Rome in 1528, to the 
gradual breaking down of the old ideas and methods 
of thought, and preparation of men for the new ideas, 
methods and principles of the Reformation. The book 
may be described briefly asa discussion of the question 
how the Renascence brought in the Reformation. The 
book is a very readable one, in some parts written with 
unusual literary attractiveness. 

For the volume on The Crusades, Dr. Fulton could not 
desire a more competent head to intrust the work to 
than Dr. Ludlow. His studies for ‘‘ The Captain of the 
Janizaries’”’ had already given him a general acquaint- 
ance with the whole subject, and a minute acquaint- 
ance with part of it. The subject is treated in his 
chapters in a graphic way and developed point by 
point in the natural order of the history; but, perhaps, 
more important and valuable even than that is the set- 
ting forth of the general situation in Europe, which 
preceded and accompanied the Crusades and made 
them the natural, almost irresistible result of condi- 
tions which are not often recognized. The result is that 
the ordinary reader is enabled to gaina remarkably 
clear conception of those times. Individual prowess 
and individual character count for so much in the 
whole history as to make Dr. Ludlow’s genius for de- 
scriptive writing and personal sketches count for a great 
deal in the general interest and effectiveness of his 
book. He writes with absolute impartiality as between 
Christian and Moslem. The blunt, black truth as to 
the Christian champions, from Peter the Hermit down, 
has never been told with less reserve and less apology. 
The book is published opportunely when the renewed 
interest in the Turk gives a new importance to this 
revelation of their history. 

The Age of the Great Western Schism, which forms the 
subject of Dr. Locke’s volume, is a period rich in topics 
of never-failing, varied and sometimes tragic interest. 
The story of John Huss is told in it on the ecclesiastic- 
al side, as Mr. Van Dyke has told it in its relations to 
humanism and the Renascence. The volume opens with 
the quarrel between Boniface and Philip of France. The 
third chapter is devoted to the ‘‘ Fall of the Templars.”’ 
In chapters viii and ix we have brief sketches of the 
brilliant, but erratic and futile reformer, Rienzi, and of 
the great scourge of Black Death which laid Europe 
waste from 1347 to 1350, in which twenty-five millions 
of people perished, and which in England alone re- 
duced the population in some places by one-half, and in 
others, possibly, by two-thirds. The body of the vol- 
ume is occupied withthe attempt to unite and reform 
the Church by Conciliar action and the attempts made at 
Pisa,Constance, Basel, Ferraraand Florencetodoso. The 
closing chapters of the volume include one of much in- 
terest on ‘‘ The German Mystics,’’ of whom Tauler was 
the type and on “‘ The Inquisition in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury’’ and ‘‘ Literature and Arts in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.’’ The author’s style is vigorous, direct, and very 
readable, the best and latest authorities are used and 
the whole book is done on the highest plane of critical, 
scholarly history for general readers. 





THE Holy LAND IN GEOGRAPHY AND IN History. By 
Townsend MacConn, A.M., Member of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Author of the: ‘‘ Historical 
Geography of the United States,’ etc. (Townsend 
MacConn. Twovols. Cloth, $2.00.) ’ 

We are greatly impressed with the thoroughness and 
utility of these two handy volumes, one exhibiting the 
physical geography, in a series of maps, and the other 
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presenting the history of Palestine in a summary text 
illustrated by exactly one hundred maps and charts. 
The two volumes are designed to furnish in the most 
convenient form possible and at the lowest price a 
pocket hand-book of the geography and history of Pal- 
estine. The Geography is based on the results of 
actual survey. It presents the natural features and 
physical geography of the land in a vivid and very in- 
telligible way, with great thoroughness and from a 
great many different points of view. What is peculiar 
to the book as an aid to Bible study is the series of 
geologic maps, with their attempt to trace the develop- 
ment of the country in geologic time and its gradual 
settling down into its present character and outlinés. 
No such work as this has been brought within the reach 
of the Sunday-school teacher or the ordinary student of 
the Bible before. The maps of the first volume display 
the physical history of the country as it was developed 
in geologic time, the geography of the country as based 
on actual surveys of the surface, and scriptural maps, 
which are designed to identify biblical sites and boun- 
daries as fully and distinctly as possible. The historical 
maps with the accompanying text have been described. 
The two volumes together make a very complete and 
handy apparatus for the use of clergymen, Bible teach- 
ers and classes and all Christian workers. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN CouNnTRIES. The First 
Expedition from Somaliland to Lake Lamu. By A. 
Donaldson Smith, M.D., F.R.G.S. (Edward Ar- 
nold, London and New York. 8vo, pp. 471, $5.00.) 

The author of this volume was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1864, and had not seen his thirtieth year when he set 
out on the expedition which is described in this volume. 

He had already been well trained for almost anything 

he might undertake. He was graduated at the Uuiver- 

sity of Pennsylvania in 1885, studied botany and chem- 
istry at Johns Hopkins the year following, medicine at 

Harvard two years, and in the hospitals abroad for 

three years more, and began practice, when the death 

of his father léft him ample means to gratify his love of 
adventure and exploration. The country he finally un- 
dertook to explore was substantially unknown, and his 
route was beset with dangers that would have proved 
fatal to a less hardy explorer at the head of a less per- 
fectly equipped expedition. His line of march lay south 
from Berbera, at the extreme southern bight of the Gulf 
of Adar, at about 10°, 30’ north latitude, to Lamu on the 
Indian Ocean, about 20° south of the equator. East 
and west he crossed about 9° of longitude from 36° east 
to 45° east. The extreme object of his ambition was to 
reach Lake Rudolf. The greater part of this country 
west of the river Shebeli was a terra incognita to 
the civilized world, and its exploration so difficult 
and dangerous that Dr. Donaldson Smith found it 
necessary to enlist and organize an armed expedi- 
tion of eighty men, with whom ke was compelled 
to fight two or three vigorous battles in beating off 
the savages who assailed him on his route. He did an 
extraordinary amount of gunning among lions, ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses and other big game, and made 
great collections of plants, birds, insects, geological 
specimens and anthropological curiosities which are now 
enriching the museums of Europe and America. He had 


taken a special preparatory course in surveying and 


map-making before he went out, and we are inclined to 
suspect that, after all, the most important permanent 
result of his expedition, for geography, will be his five 
original maps which are drawn with accurate detail and 
illustrate a surprising number of lines of march through 
a country of which little or nothing was known before. 
Among other incidents of the expedition he discovered 
a town with stone houses and shrines in a region where 
only mud huts were expected. Hecame also across a 
tribe of pigmies, who tho larger than those seen by 
Stanley and Captain Hinde, in the Congo forests, may 
Stand in some relation with them and represent the 
aboriginal people of Africa. The Journal is manly, 
straightforward, full of incident, and spiced witha good 
deal of adventure. It makes very good reading indeed. 
As a specimen of book-making, few books published 
during the year can compete with it. Mr. Arnold has 
given it the last touches of English solidity and ele- 
gance. The illustrations form a unique series, by the 
well-known artists, Mr. Charles Whymper and Mr. A. 
D. McCormick. By means of his camera and such 
rough sketches as could be made on the spot, Dr. 
Donaldson Smith acquired the material which these 
artists have worked up into the series as we have 
it. 
THEORY OF Puysics. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D. 
xviii, 513. New York: Harper & Brothers.) 
This text-book presents in brief space those portions 
of Theoretical Physics which are most essential as a 
foundation for subsequent advances. The statements 
of physical laws are clear and concise, and the develop- 
ment of principles is systematic. The author assumes 
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that the study of the text will be accompanied, as it 
should be, by a course of fully illustrated lectures, and 
he therefore does not insert pictorial representations of 
apparatus, nor detailed descriptions of the numerous 
phenomena with which it is necessary for the student 
to become acquainted. He gives, however, numerous 
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simple diagrams, well suited to aid in the demonstra- 


tions. His treatment of energy, its conservation and 
transformation, is modern and precise. Propositions 
usually deduced from the laws of reflection and re- 
fraction of ‘‘ rays’’ are here established as the direct 
consequences of the wave-theory of light. Ina work 
of this kind it may be proper, and even necessary, to 
refer to larger treatises for descriptions of the Voss and 
Wimshurst machines;.but it seems almost a mistake 
not to describe, at least briefly, the action of the elec- 
trophorous. It is unfortunate that no problems are 
given to supplement the teaching of the text in testing 
the student’s understanding of the principles explained. 
Throughout the book the phrase ‘‘ of course’’ occurs 
very frequently, often twice on the same page. ‘‘ And 
so’’ is another favorite expression. These, however 
cannot be urged as objections to this otherwise most 
admirable text-book. 


THE NATURAL CoursEIN Music. Prepared by Frederic 
H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper: in Seven Parts. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) The advance of systematic cultiva- 
tion in vocal music in our public schools has brought 
forth a library of special instruction-books and of 
graded collections of class-room songs. Among the 
best of such series may be ranked the present group of 
seven—a primer beginning it and a general reader for 
more instructed pupils completing it—by Mr. Ripley and 
Mr. Tapper, both of them notably identified with prac- 
tical song-teaching in classes. The successive books 
in the Course refer to a simple chart-series; but they 
can be pursued without actual dependence on that 
method. The instruction is excellent—simple, practi- 
cal and unencumbered with the unnecessary, that ordi- 
nary drawback in grammars in music as well as in other 
kinds of grammars. The music, from the beginning, is 
happily chosen, It relates throughout tothe more or 
less simple folk-song and to part-songs, in increasing 
difficulty; all of judicious and attractive selection... 
When it has been needful to provide text toa melody, a 
pleasant discretion has been shown in the avoidance of 
the skimble-skamble stuff so frequently printed, if not 
composed, to occasion. We note, too, with pleas- 
ure the reserve in including operatic lyrics that are not 
choral, even if they have come todo misleading duty 
as such. Altogether, Mr. Tapper and Mr. Ripley 
have accomplished this task wisely as editors of their 
series. The name it bears is not amiss, in view of its 
simplicity of conduct; and it deserves a cordial recom- 
mendation to all schools where song is part—as it 
should be—of the daily study and daily recreation and 
nerve-tonic. The object of instruction in music in the 
schoolroom not a_ music-school classroom, is not as 
clearly understood as it should be. It is not to 
make children into musicians, but to make them ‘“ mu- 
sical ’’—to unclose the faculty and taste that otherwise, 
like any elementary gift in a child’s making-up may 
suffer from absolutely no systematic opportunity. In 
this Natural Music Course will be found all convenient 
and essential aid that books and’ charts can lend to the 
process of such an interest and early education. (New 
York and Cincinnati: The American Book Company.) 
From the same house is issued a capital collection 
of school-lyrics, GEMS OF SCHOOL-SONG, selected and 
edited by Mr. Carl Betz, favorably known as the Super- 
visor of Music in the Kansas public schools. The top- 
ical arrangement is pursued. The grade of difficulty in 
this book is wide, covering simple music for younger 
children and progressing into the part-lyrics of Mozart, 
Reissiger, Abt, Lindpaintner, Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
Silcher, Kuecken and others, new and old. In common 


with all the musical publications of the house named, 
it is clearly and handsomely printed. (70 cents.) 
Two books of song intended for use in Christian worship 

are at hand. Each is of merit” PRAIsE-SoNGs, compiled 

by Arthur H. Dadmun, is a compact and yet fairly broad 

selection of hymns and tunes especially brought into 

the volume for use in the circles of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association of the country, and in colleges and 
in Church organizations generally. It draws sparing- 
ly on that too-narrow, and sometimes too-popular, stock 

of music associated with the evangelistic movements of 

the time, and reverts to an older, richer and more spir- 
itual class of hymns and music, distinctively of the best 

composers for the churches. The choice is admirable—. 
as religious poetry or religious song. The American 

composers of our time, especially some of the newer 

and younger men, are not neglected; and the reference 

to the English school of writers is liberal. A preface is 

furnished by the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brook- 
lyn. The dress of the book leaves nothimg to be 

desired. (New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 
There is something of the new and of the very old 
in the second collection, to which reference has been 
made. For, in THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES, Printed 
for Chanting to the Gregorian Psalm-Tones, for the use of 
the Evangelical Lutheran congregations, an earnest ef- 
fort has been made to put forth the entire Psalter (inthe 
Authorized Version’s English), with provision for its 
being chanted to the Eight Tones. We are not sure 
that it is—as the editors mention—the first completed 
undertaking of the sort; but there is certainly nothing 
for public and popular use. Such a reversion to the an- 
tique and pure form and spirit of church-song and of 
the delivery of the Psalter is highly acceptable; and this 
labor of love should have a wider than denominational 
usefulness. The editors are Mr. Harry G. Archer, of 
Pittsburg, Penn., and the Rev. Luther D. Reed, of Alle- 
ghany, in the same State. A short Introduction, by the 
Rev. D, H. Geissinger, D.D., of Pittsburg’s First 
Church, is a suggestive addition. (New York; The 
Christian Literature Company. $1.25.) 
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Literary Notes. 


A. C.McCiurc & Co. announce for 
early publication ‘‘ Thoughts and Theo- 
ries of Life and Education,” by Bishop 
Spalding, of Peoria. 


....‘* Nirvana,’’ a companion story to 
‘*Karma,’’ by the same author, in the 
same style of Japanese printing and illus- 
tration, is. promised for the holidays by 
the Open Court Publishing Co. 


..+-The biography of the late Charles 
Anderson Dana will probably be publish- 
ed next autumn by D. Appleton & Co., 
who are now putting through the press 
‘*A Summer Journey,” being Mr. Dana's 
account of a trip through Russia and the 
Caucasus. 


-++.The November Century contains a 
paper by Mr. Jonas Stadling, a Swedish 
journalist, who accompanied Andrée to 
Danes’ Island, on ‘‘ Andrée’s Flight into 
the Unknown,” illustrated with photo- 
graphs which were taken during prepara- 
tions for the aeronants’ flight. 


....-Few readers of ‘‘ Captains Coura- 
geous” will agree with Mr. James Lane 
Allen, as reported in the Springfield Re- 
publican, that ‘‘ Kipling himself has never 
touched an American subject, in prose, 
without adistinct injury to his reputation.” 
His reputation could stand on that story 
alone, and have a strong and broad foun- 
dation. 


... Littell’s Living Age will publish as 
a serial story, beginning with the issue of 
November 6th, a translation of M. Rene 
Bazin’s novel, already published in’ the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, under the title, 
‘* With All Her Heart.’”” The story por- 
trays life in a French industrial town, 
and has been highly commended by 7%e 
Atheneum. 


....The Baker & Taylor Co., 5 and 7 
East Sixteenth Street, New York, an- 
nounce for immediate publication, ‘‘ Sun- 
light and Shadow,” a book for photogra-z 
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phers, edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams; 
“‘Fabius, the Roman; or How the Church 
became Militant,” by the Rev. Dr. E. F. 
Burr, and ‘‘A Colonial Witch,” being a 
study of the Black Art in the Colony of 
Connecticut, by Frank Samuel Child. 


...-Among the special announcements 
for McClure’s (November) Magazine are: 
the first instalment of the late Charles A. 
Dana’s ‘Reminiscences of Men and 
Events of the Civil’ War’; the first of 
three papers by Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
giving his impressions of America, and 
an account of Edison’s latest work with 
description of the machinery and mills 
in the New Jersey mountains where he 
extracts iron ore, by magnetic attraction, 
from hills which he has first ground to 
powder. 


....Francis Turner Palgrave, professor 
of poetry at Oxford, who died last Sun- 
day, is best known to general readers by 
his collections of selected poems, such as 
‘““The Golden Treasury of English 
Songs,” ‘‘ The Treasury of Sacred Song”’ 
and ‘‘The Children’s Treasury.” The 
second series of ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,” 
just published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, includes many poems by later 
poets whose works were not included in 
the first volume, that being limited to the 
work of writers not alive in 1861. 


....The new ‘‘ Raised Map of Pales- 
tine,’’ constructed from the surveys of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and other 
sources, by George Armstrong, of the 
survey party, is now published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 24 Hanover 
Square, London, W. It embraces the 
whole of western Palestine, from Baal- 
beck in the north to Kadesh-Barnea in 
the south, and shows nearly all that is 
known of the east of Jordan. It meas- 
ures seven feet six inches by four feet, 
horizontal scale % of an inch to one mile; 
the vertical scale three and a half times 
greater than the horizontal. Photo- 

raphs of the Map are now ready. . 








~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 













read “just so” to children. 





Rudyard Kipling 
wrote his first “Jungle Stories” for St. Nicholas Magazine. 
This year he will contribute to St. Nicholas a new series of 
fantastic stories about animals in an entirely new vein,— 
the “Just-So Stories” he calls them because they must be 


The first one will appear in 


the Christmas number. The November St. Nicholas, now 











of acapital historical serial, “‘ 





‘THE NOVEMBER “ST. NICHOLAS” 
Contains the first instalment of Frank R. Stockton’s new 
ial, ‘The Buccaneers of Our Coast,” a thoroughly 
healthy “‘ pirate”’ story for boys and girls, first chapters 
ith the Black eel | 
W. O. Stoddard, and contributions from James Whitcom 
Riley (a delightful poem, ‘‘ Mister Hop-Toad’’), George 
Kennan, Ruth McEnery Stuart, and others. 


ready everywhere, 
begins the new vol- 
ume. If your young 
folks are not taking 
St. Nicholas buy 
this number and 


see what it is. 














Grand B 


New subscriptions should begin with November. $3.00 a year ; 25 cents a number. 
All dealers or the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


The Century Co. publish also 
Rudyard Kipling’s “Captains Courageous,” the novel of the 
now selling ev 


Also Kipling’s famous “Jungle 
BOGS O®D BO WG 5. 


here. Imustrated, $1.50. 
ks” (two), $1.50 each. 


..+eThe Townsend Library, or, more 
properly, the ‘‘ National, State and Indi- 
vidual Records,” presented in 1895 to Co- 
lumbia College by F. Augustus Schermer- 
horn, Esq., isnow completed. It includes 
ninety volumes, and brings the record of 
the War for the Union down to the pres- 
ent month. Mr. Townsend has prepared 
four Indexes and a Guide to them, and a 
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Digest, which together make this stupen- 
dous work easy of reference. Mr.Town- 
send’s labors have extended over nearly 
forty years, and, tho their result should 
naturally have been secured for the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, New 
York is all the more fortunate for the 
parsimony and lack of patriotism of the 
House of Representatives. 











The November 


CENTURY 


Begins a new volume and contains 
all new features, including : 





First Chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s new novel 


of New York— 


“ Andrée’s Flight into the 


Unknown. 


and Photographs of an Eye 





I 
Witness. 


The Last Days of Louis XVI 
and Marie-Antoinette. 


A powerful presentation of a tragic theme. 
By Anna L. Bicknell. Illustrated. 


The Sultan of Turkey on 
the Armenian Question. 


An interview with the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
contributed by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, lately 
U. S. minister at Constantinople, in which the 
Sultan gives his side of the Armenian question. 
Published at the desire of the Sultan, who 
wishes thus to make known his views to the 
American people. 


A Story by Stockton. 
**The Romance of a Mule-Car.” 
A Poem by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 
“ Rubdaiy&t of Doc Sifers,” the story in verse 


of a quaint and lovable village doctor. Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 


An Imperial Dream. 


the French Intervention, with glimpses of 
Maximilian, his allies and his enemies. By 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. Illustrated. 


New York.” 


Accompanying a brief paper on ‘The 


esting and hitherto unpublished statistics. 


sketches of ‘‘the Horse as a Member of So- 


| “Mozart,” by Edvard Grieg. 


| 
“GOOD AMERICANS.” | 


A woman’s reminiscences of Mexico during | 


A Map in Color of “Greater | 


Growth of Great Cities,” with many  inter- 


4“ 7? 
Gallops. 7 
’ The first of a group of strikingly original 
stories by David Gray,—about horses,— | 


ciety.” “‘ The Parish of St. Thomas Equinus.”” | 
‘* Braybrooke’s Double Event Steeplechase.” | 


Price $4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 


New subscriptions should begin with this number 
Subscribe through dealers or remit to the publishers. 


The famous Scandinavian composer wnites 
most sympathetically of the great German who 
awoke the spirit of German music. 


Strange Creatures of the 
Past. 


| 

| 

Wonderful reconstructions of gigantic sau- 
| rians of the reptilian age, in illustrations by 
| Charles E. Knight, with articles by Henry 
| Fairfield Osborne and William H. Ballou. 

| 

| 

! 


A Story by the Author 
of “The Cat and the 
Cherub.” 


“*The Cherub Among the Gods,” by Ches- 
ter Bailey Fernald. 


A Poem by Bret Harte. 


*« Lines to a Portrait.” 


An Open Letter from Mark 
wain. 
A Tribute to James Hammond Trumbull. 


An Essay by John Bur- 


roughs. 
“On the Re-Reading of Books.” 





| The Photographs of Mrs. 


Cameron. 

By E. V. Scott O’Connor, with interesting 
reminiscences of Tennyson, Carlyle and others. 
i Illustrated with reproductions of Mrs. Cam- 
| eron’s work. 
| 


| “ The Story of Chitral.” 


The heroic defense for seven weeks by the 
British garrison of Fort Chitral on the Indian 
border. By Charles Lowe, War Correspon- 
dent. 


Open Letters. 
Topics of the Time. 
In Lighter Vein. 

















decorated box. Next season the Gallery will be offered 


special price in connection with their subscription, 
dealers or from the publishers. 


The publishers of THE CENTURY have constant calls for proof 


copies of many of the famous portraits that have appeared in its 

The Century Gallery pages for casa z, and they have now gathered Aa eo the very 
. est one hundred that nave appeared, and issued these in portfolio 

of 100 Portraits. form at a nominal rate to readers of THE CENTURY. The por- 
traits are printed like proofs, on heavy paper with broad margins. 


size 914 x 134, each on a sheet by itself, and are gathered into a richly 


to the public at $7.50, but this year ¢¢ w#// positively be sold only 
in connection with THE CENTURY MAGAZINE,— new sudscrip- 
tions or renewals,— and at the nominal oe $6.50 for te = 0. 
New subscribers who begin with this November number, the first 

issue of a new volume, may secure this Portrait Gallery at the CENTURY readers. 
rom all 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 


for sale 





At a Nominal Price to 




















[FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


Referring to the above offer to send both The Century Gal- 
lery of 100 Portraits (regular price $7.50) and The Century [Maga- 
zine (regular price $4.00) for $6.50 me/, it may be stated that 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


Remitted to THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York, any 
one can secure The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, delivered free 
by express, one year’s subscription to The Century [Magazine and 
one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. Subscriptions 
to The Century [Magazine and THE INDEPENDENT can be new 
or renewals. Persons remitting $7.50 to THE INDEPENDENT for 
the combination offer make a saving of $7.00. 
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...-Among G. P. Putman’s Sons’ fall 
announcements are the following: The 
concluding volume of Dr. Peters’s ‘‘ Nip- 
pur; or, Explorations and Adventures on 
the Euphrates,” very fully illustrated; 
Burke’s ‘‘Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronet- 
age’’; ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Thomas 
Kilby Smith, Brevet Major-General 
United States Volunteers,” compiled by 
his son, Walter George Smith; ‘‘ Islands 
of the Southern Seas,’’ by Michael 
Myers Shoemaker, fully illustrated; 
**The Habitant, and other French Cana- 
dian Poems,” by William Henry Drum- 
mond; ‘‘A Note-Book in Northern Spain,” 
by Archer M. Huntington; ‘‘On Blue 
Water,” by Edmondode Amicis, descri- 
bing life on an emigrant ship from Genoa 
to Buenos Ayres, and the bound volume 
of Mr. Elbert Hubbard's twelve ‘‘ Little 
Journeys,”’ which have been issued dur- 
ing 1897. 


Books of the Week. 


Literary Love-Letters. By Robert Herrick. @<¢ 
x4, pp. 245. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons 











The Providential Order of the World. By Alexan- 
der B. Bruce, D.D. 8x5, pp. 3388. Thesame. 2 00 

The Knights of the Round Table. By William 
Henry Frost. Tlustrated. 73¢x5i4, pp. 281. 
PDs pccinsvcccninsscasavbecderesccebssesiuse 1 £0 

Will Shakespeare's poe 5 saa. By Imogen Clark. 
6x5, pp. 906. The same...................0008 150 

St. Ives. By Robert Soaks 5 Ae een 74x5, pp. 
SPEND ninco néds'se seve cues edteenayt wens’ 1 50 

Women of Colonial and prea Times. By 
Catherine Schuyler. 7x4}¢, pp. hesame 125 

7 Siege. B * eacmsmes L. alien x5, 

D2. The ame ners. ee 

The are Rl cirs "pelt. By Louis Waldstein, 
M.D. 7x5, pp.171. The same................ 123 

This Country ge =. =~ Benjamin Harrison. 

SE. NY BEEN: ochoni<Sescscvcssadeune 150 

The King of the Acorn “By Charies F. Lummis. 
736x5, pp. 254. The same..............0seereeees 1% 

The a a pecpae Swift. 74x54, pp. ™ 

Be win: 4 oa By Elizabeth G. Crane. 8x 

D> i, | ee SD. <vovnbvelsbebsvstcccsoueess 100 

Lives of Seventy of the Most a Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. Giorgio Vasari. 

» Dp. 336. (4 Vols.) qi OC SOMEC......0..:. 

Rebert E. a and The Southern Cecteteeey, 

i) By Henry Alexander Wh A., 
Ph. 8x5i¢, pp. 467. New Y —y 
= of the ag By M. C. Balfour. 7x5, 
E.R vn cwsecncaccsusatiibcccgeeees 

net 43 i nis naar = By Hamish Hendry. 

Pratt ath By pray Paliar. Illustrated by 
George Sioane. 83¢x6. pp. 325. Thesame..... 200 

Short Sayings of Famous — By Helen Ken- 

— Johnson. 7x434, pp. 188. 2 vols. The 
SE, thea bostn ts scr pense scepnccanpstetbpeyseors 2 00 
Mamterpieces 0 of Biblical Literature. By Richard 
samb. x4, pp. 272 
New York : "The Macmillan Company Tih eS 0580 

The Golden Treasury. 4 Francis T. Palgrave. 

G4x4, pp. 275. The same..........4...0.0.2.00+ 100 

The Study of — ~ on tang By Delos F.Wil- 
cox, A.M. x5, pp. 268. The same........... 150 

Socisi and Ethical Interpretations in Mental De- 
vel eT -s By James Mark Baldwin. 8x54, 

PP cccconcopbossosnctesoosenseces 2 60 

TF Facts of “ Moral ge By Wilhelm Wundt. 
PE GE. | RMB GIEED... vevecocvccsscnscncsetnces 23 

The Torrents of Spring. By Ivan Turgenief. 7x 
DG BP GS. TRO GREE... cccecescccccesccocccces 18 

A Forest oases. By = Higginson. 7x4, PP. 12 

Practical saint Me pena De Witt Hyde. 
eS a ieee 

A Handbook of one ‘tout uiptare By Ernest Ar- 
thur Gardner, M.A. 8 pp. 522. The same... 2 50 

Undine. By F. De La Motte Fouqué. 8x5i4, pp. 

208. The same......... ee 2 00 

The Growth of the French Nation. - Sree 
Burton Adams. 8x5, pp. 345. The same....... 3) 

Singing Verses for Children. a Lydia re Coon- 
ley. 11x84, pp. 40. The same.................. 200 

The  Baotis Principle. By Wiltiem Cleaver Wil- 

kinson, D. x5i¢, pp. 368. American Baptist 
Publication ‘society, De cs ccscccstesceucsssse 13 

Harmony of the Acts of the A te The - he George 
W. Clark, D D. 8x5. pp. 408. The same...... 123 

Tanglewood Tales. B Methaatel Seeaieaien, 

xu6. PP. 264. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Detsebdser cpwocsict evevsneecessseebesbcocssasces 075 
Rollo 4 ies. By Jacob Abbott. 7x4}, pp. 191, . 
edbebiesdSusnevsdscvecschsetbecwreabeeeses 0 75 

Rollo “4 Work By Jacob Abbott. 7x44, pp. 191. 
Soeedenseevagersendunboosecceccecnessoess 0% 

mans [I Have F Known. By the Very Rev. Pyehesst 

r, D.D. 8x54, pp. . The same. 

Th: seple ot “of E os By Lewis Morris. 7x4, pp. ‘ie 

eat-Ouere. — William E. Channing, D.D. 
734x5, pp. BOD PN Sbbe0 iviwsiqeessckckcbate 0 35 

Ships and Havens bad Henry Van Dyke. 714x5, 

SU eg Nein} 060s0sdiwesenctuncsenstevice 0 35 
of Meh op te nm God. By J. B. Saint-Jure. 
Tot OP. GB. “TS GRMN... 00.0.0 sccccccccacccsces 0 % 

By og on Waters. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 7x5, 

acini ns sbbintibisivtreevenesien 0 35 

Heavenly Ay By the pee. Si Dewitt 

7x5, pp 29. The same......... 0 35 
ma poe ar Life. B a Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D 76x5, pp.31. The same.................. 0 3 
ae > et We Have. By ‘uae Robertson 
wn Lindsay, Ph.D. 744x5. pp. 32. The same. 0 35 

“a ieeneniens By W.Cunningham, D.D. 7% 
ees  MEMUD, cccnscchsocspchssdesccibes 0 35 

Wherefore, O God? Md Charles Herbert. 73¢x5, 
SECUEG « SEO OMNIR cecvccckstsenaeddnbesconupeced 0 35 

Tne Soul’s Quest Attor Sos. By Lyman Abbott. P 

Bees eit tt 35 

Teles es from Hans resccvar 654x444, pp. 211. The s 

hninent naar neencumasetntybbiiiees toeetere seh 0 
Ths We wensk of the Circus. By James Otis. 734x 
Re. RS ROR 2 a en 0 50 

The Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. Com- 
plete Edition. With ~~~ ene Introduc- 
tion. 8x5, pp. Pt SE ckinbesbiwcstenwates 150 

on A and Strength. ‘tak pp. 191. The a 

The “Bing ny the Book. By Robert Browning. 
Edite Charlott: Porter and Helen a. 
Catke. “hase pp. 490. The same.............. 200 

The pompting of of the German Empire. By Wil- 

li y Heinrich von Sybel. Translated 

b — 8. White. Vol. VI. 9x6, pp. 45.. ‘eo 
Eat not Thy 5 Hears ‘By Julien Gordon, 7x4%, pp. 

318. New York: Herbe bert S. Stone & we”. 

For veg Love of Tonita, and Other Tales. B 
Charles Fleming Embree. 3x06. pp. 266. ont. 
cago and New York. The same................ 

~— hg wel tad L. H. ‘Bickford. 7x4, 

P. SOS. The GAME. .............00-.c0cceeeees se 

waht Growth sg Prony Rina om of God. By Siney 

3 Gulic 7 a pp. 320. New Yor 
Fieming i SUITE TED. svccasbotswachcondess *ebna 1 50 

On the Indian Tra. Bad Egerton R. Young. 8x5, 
es RAP NINE, 53 vets cosed cecteeieebsuisbcrcbe 1 00 

A Concise 7 of, res, =. Edwin Mun- 

sell Bliss, 4, pp. 396. Thesame....... B 


After aeww bes wena int James M. Campbell. 
7TH5, pp. 293. The 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Eleanor Semen sarees 
The same ee 


Ye a oe mi gal i 





trom Eminent Men and Women, 
omg etione Mary Wood-Alien, M.D. nik pp. 190. 
Philadelphia, Penn.: The Tri Publishing Co... 
The Love Affairs of om Famous Men. By | jhe 
Author of How to be Happy Though Marri 
os. pp. 341. New York: Frederick A Stokes 


iat on —— By Lord Gilhooley. 8x6, pp. 





Sy. - Sant cats sscrackaphveetescuasrseses se 100 
A Fountain Seated. — 9 Walter Besant. 74x 
83, DP. BOO. The eame. 2.00... 0 2... scecccceece 
The Charm, and pe on a Room Plays. By 
Sir Walter Besant. 744x5, pp. 275. The sam 100 
The Sacrifice of a Throne. By H. M. Whitehouse. 
a pp. 828. New York: Bonnell, Silver & 6o 
The | Picket Ling of Missions. By W. F. MeDow. 
Tex4, . $20. New York: Eaton & 
State, vee pene sesoccegnpensevenions pivevosengs suscace 090 
The Christ Brotherhood. By nats Albert Banks, 
D.D. 8x5}¢, pp. 323. The same................- 12% 
Life on High Levels. B: Ma aanet E. Sangster. 
TXx5. pp. 8%. The same. ---.-------------. 090 
Two Studies 45. the coor of Doctrine. By Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield. pp.239. New York: 
he Christian Literature Co..................++ 
An Army Wife. =. oe aptain Charles King, U.S.A. 
8x544, pp ew York: F. Tennyson Neely. 0 50 


The Heart = It. By aon Osborn Stoddard. 
74x5, pp. 488, The sa 


oC By Camille niosraacomcernaen xs, pp. 814. 


Smo! Flax. Hallle. Erminte Rives. Ghgx4 
pp. 232. New Pork 

Everybod: rs Business. hy pone Giberne. x 
Pp. sii 1. New York: American Tract C: a 

For “Others. By Faas pipeee- 7x4, PP im. 


Called to the Frou. ot Witte B Dora gal Dax 
5, pp. 269. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


The Youne —. By Linnie 8. Harris. 8x5, 
D 


On <sbs Bem “er 8 arwood Foote » PD. 
122. New York: Roycroft Printing —_ esi 

Over the Andes. By a Butterworth. 
734x534, pp. 370. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

A Successful Venture. ‘By k Elen Douglas Deland. 
8x5}4, pp. 340. Th 


The are Mr. a. “iy dot John a. 
7x44, pp. 206. obe: 

Tor, — the Pao coeord By tly” ms Weak. 

7X5, pp. 294. I Soe vo cits ba eer x 

Rich Enough, By Leigh Wobster. 76x5, pp. 242. 

I venbcctan gcbsette edit peevupdresossccscuce 

Nan in the Ci By M Sawyer eee 

lustrated. =a Fisint 











NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE 


MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





‘(A biography that deserves to have 
applied to it the poet's own line, ‘ In its 
simplicity sublime.’ ”’ 


The Life of 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 


BY HIS SON. 


2 Volumes, Cloth, $10.00 net. 
The First Edition was 

published October 12. 

This, the most famous biography since 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, comprises many 
hitherto unpublished 
poems, letters, and 
the personal recollec- 
tions of old friends, 
such as Professor Tyndall, Mr. Aubrey 
Vere de Vere, Lord Selborne, Mr. Lecky, 
Professor Palgrave, etc. 

The portraits and views illustrating are 
a fitting accompaniment to a book of its 
high worth. 


The Second Edition was 
published October 23. 


‘* Two salient points strike the reader of 
this memoir. One is that it is uniformly 
fascinating, so rich in 
anecdote and margin- 


Postponed 
frem Oct. 6. 


** Uniformly 


fascinating.” alia as to hold the at- 
—The Tribune, tention with the pow- 
New York. 


erofanovel. Inthe 
next place, it has been 
put together with consummate tact, if not 
with academic art. . . . Itis faultless 
in its dignity.’’ ‘ 


‘“* Easily the biography, not only of the 
year, but of the decade.’’—The New York 
Times. 


Corleone. 
By F. MARION Cloth, $2.00. 
CRAWFORD,.... whose rank among 
Author of 


novelists is thus de- 
scribed in the current 
number of Zhe Book- 
man, ‘*we_ should 
claim for him the 
very highest, had he 
never written anything but ‘Corleone.’ 
The mere ‘story’ is of absorbing interest 
and possesses the transcendent merit that 
even a blasé or veteran reviewer is alto- 
gether unable to foresee the conclusion. 
Our author has created one of the 
strongest situations wherewith we are ac- 
quainted, either i in the novel or the dra- 
ee 
Two Volumes, Cloth, $2.00. 


£ 6 
Singing Verses for Children 
Songs with Music and —~ 
Colored Illustrations. 
By 
LYDIA AVERY COONLEY. 
Color-Designs by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. 


Simple, natural verses, set to music in- 
tended to be sung dy 
children as well as ¢o 


** Casa Braccio,”’ 

** Pietro Ghisleri,’’ 
the Saracinesca 
Series, etc., etc. 


7 . . 


Cloth, Quarte, them; and illustrated 
’ 
ee with a most delicate 


color sense and full 
sympathy with child 
nature. The songs are so varied that there 
is something to be found for every season, 
almost for every mood. 


Practical Idealism. 


By WILLIAM Cloth, $1.50. 
DeWITT HYDE,.... whose book, issued a 
Author of 


year ago, was warmly 
received, and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ peculiar- 
ly original, interest- 
ing and suggestive.’’— 7he Church Stand- 
ard, Philadelphia. 


A Forest Orchid 


**‘An Outline ot 
Secial Theology.”’ 


AND OTHER STORIES, 

Bv ELLA : Cloth, $1.50. 

HIGGINSON.,...... of whose short stories 

— le seid ree the Outlook said:— 

a merneny ‘*Mrs. Higginson in 
the Snow Pearls: 

Tales of the best of these 


stories takes the di- 
rect road to the read- 
er’s heart—she knows 
how to get at the pathos of common 
everyday life. Her stories are wonder- 
fully compact, and each has a strong, sin- 
gle situation. We regard her as one of 
the best of American short-story writers. 


The Growth of the 
French Nation. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
of whose fitness for 
the work London Spec- 
tator says: 

“The insight, lu- 
cidity and the close grasp of essentials 
necessary for such a work are rare gifts 
which Professor Adams evidently pos- 
sesses. 


A Hand-Book of 
Greek Sculpture. 


Cloth, $2.50. 
Complete in One 
Volume. 


Puget Sound.” 





By GEORGE B. 


Prefessor of 
History in Yale 
University. 


By ERNEST 

A. GARDNER, 
formerly Director of 
the British School of 


Archeology at Athens. The Nation says: 


“It is concise, yet thoroughly readable, 
and its half-tone illustrations are uni- 
formly good. In this book we have for 
the first time in English a thoroughly com- 
petent history of Greek sculpture. Itisa 
pleasure to be able to recommend almost 
without qualification a book on a subject 
which has been much at the mercy of the 
incompetent and the reckless.” 


Battle of Harlem Heights. 


An historical sketch of the battle fought 
September 16th, 1776, on the plateau now 
known as Morningside Heights, with a re- 
view of the preceding campaign in and 
near New York City. 


By HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A.M., 
Professor of History, College of the City of New York. 


A portrait of Col. Knowlton serves asa 
frontispiece, and sev- 
eral views of the scene 
of the battle are given, 


Gilt Cloth, Sve. 
Price, $2.00. 





with maps. 














66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Send for circulars of any of_the above. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





October 28, 1897 


$1 25 
150 


we Ete of oat a William Cleaver _— 
pp. 722. New York: Funk & Wag- 


Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


OF ESPECIAL INTEREST TO MINISTERS AND 
CHURCH WORKERS. 











BY IAN MACLAREN, 
(Rev. John Watson,) 


Author of ‘‘The Mind of the Master,’’ 
‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ 
etc., etc. 


The Potter’s Wheel. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

A new book by Ian Maclaren must be 
considered an important item of literary 
intelligence. This is not a romance, but 
a series of kindly and comforting essays 
on certain of the more trying problems of 
life and character. The treatment is rev- 
erent and deeply enlightening. 

The following are the titles of some of 
the chapters: Loss of Goods—Vexatious 
Children—Vanishing Illusions—The Veil- 
ing of the Soul—Perplexing Providences 
—Broken Homes—The World’s Sorrow. 


The Ian Maclaren Calendar. 
With decorative borders, neatly boxed, 
4to, $1.00. 

This Calendar has been compiled under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Watson, and 
marks, in many ways, a departure in the 
art of calendar-making. Aside from the 
interest that Dr. Watson’s writings have 
for the American people, the calendar it- 
self is a very unique and artistic produc- 
tion. A very suitable gift for the holi- 
days. 


The Maclaren Year Book. 
12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


At the request of many of his readers 
for such a book, Dr. Watson has super- 
vised the selection of suitable passages 
from his various writings which are now 
published ina dainty and elegant volume. 

It is a very attractive holiday book. 


BY G. W. MEAD 


Modern [Methods in Church Work. The 
Gospel Renaissance. By GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD MEAD. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. CHARLES L. THomp- 
son, D.D., President of the Open and 
Institutional Church League, United 
States of America. t2mo, cloth, 
$1.50. (A 2nd edition is now ready.) 

This work has proved a most popular one for all those 
interested, in any way,in church work. (A circular 
will be sent upon Zoplisation. ) 

BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN 

The Christian Way, Whither it Leads 
and How to goon. By the Rev. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of 
‘‘Burning Questions,” ‘* Parish 
Problems,”’ etc., etc. (New edition.) 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A NEW THEOLOGICAL 
; ZINE 
The Expositor. American Edition. A 
monthly theological magazine. Edit- 
ed by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON 
NIcoLL, M.A., and CHARLES CUTH- 
BERT HALL, D.D. Clergymen and 
others interested in a scholarly theo- 
logical journal should send 25 cents 
for a specimen copy. Single copy, 
25 cents; per year, $3.00. 

a. Ex mportter be has now been published in this coun- 
ry for six months, and no student of contemporary 

theological literature should bev without it. 


MAGA- 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-First St., N. Y. 


READY FOR ACENTS 





Followin tor” 
MARK el fark Twain nary 


Journey Around The World, 
through Australia, India, South 
Africa, etc. Author's 
Masi 


TWAIN'S %.. 
ter, . Asuccess from the 
tart. Enormous sale assured. 


NEW BOOK 3 000 AGENTS WANTED 


to’ sell it. Exclusive field. 
Write for circulars and terms. 








Mention Paper. Address — 
THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD, CT. 








October 28, 


How to ‘Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dods, 
eros .D. 6¢x4, pp. 134. New area Thomas Whit- 


1897 


Potters: Their Arta gad Gata By Saiei 
Gandy. 7x5, pp. 
Founded on Paper. by ¢ Charlote M. bby 7 
x5, pp. 252. The same................. a 
Rome. By Mary Ford. 1 7m. pp. 241. “The same, 
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Financial 

mancial. 

Legislation that May Check 
Prosperity. 

THERE is a natural solicitude on the 
part oi financial interests as to the re- 
sults of the coming elections, local and 
State, and the extent to which argu- 
ments may be deduced from them 
by advocates of particular policies. 
Nothing is more timid than a mil- 
lion of capital, except two or more 
millions. This isa ‘‘classical’’ prov- 
erb, and it applies to thousands and 
to hundreds as well as to the larger ag- 
gregate of digits. If the great inter- 
ests, which are active or indifferent, 
accordingly as they think they are 
able to read future tendencies of any 
kind—diplomatic, political or purely in- 
dustrial—are uncertain as to the best 
course to pursue at any given moment, 
they will do nothing, and that inevita- 
bly means some paralysis in the currents 
of trade development. 

The conservative elements in finan- 
cial circles are confronted with possi- 
bilities which give food for thought. 
One of them comes out of the very 
prosperity of the country at which we 
all rejoice. How will the legislative 
bodies whose ‘‘ personnel” is to be de- 
termined at next month’s election re- 
gard the results to corporate properties 
of the improvement in business which 
has taken place since a year ago? 
Have we, in either our State elections 
or in our elections of candidates who 
are to control the legislation of the 
coming winter, a class of men seeking 
popular suffrage, who may be depended 
upon todo the best for the moral and 
material interests of their constituen- 
cies? We know that in many instances 
candidates represent the power of a 
political machine, or of a clique of self- 
aggrandizers, or who are merely color- 
less men that may win office because of 
controversies which have nothing ex- 
cept a personal significance. In the 
past the votes of the people have un- 
fortunately elected too many officials of 
this kind, and it is therefore highly im- 
portant tothe welfare of the public that 
the spirit of independence now so ram- 
pant in the politics of the United States 
should exercise the best discrimination. 

It is an interesting question as to 
how far the agitations of the last Presi- 
dential campaign will be found to have 
left their impress upon the legislative 
bodies which are to assemble next win- 
ter for the purpose of making laws 
which may affect business prosperity 
and development. The thought of this 
has already had some chilling effect 
upon the country’s buoyant temper, 
which found reflection in the summer's 
advance in Wall Street’s securities 
markets, The railroads have been 
making a great deal of money out of 
the traffic derived from the high prices 
received by our farmers for their crops 
and the renewal of work by mills and 
furnaces which were waiting for a defi- 
nite revenue program of the Congress 
before undertaking new ventures of 
capital. Will that share of the general 
prosperity be taken from them by legis- 
lative enactment? 

There is much in the general tendency 
of affairs to reassure security-holders. 
When menare busy they have little time 
to listen to orators of the Jack Cade 
sort. The farmers of the West, who 
supply us with food and have a surplus 
with which to help feed the Old World, 
have had a season of profit not known 
in several years. With them really rests 
the decision as to the maintenance of 
confidence in financial circles. If they 


fail to recognize the interdependence of 
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producer, transporter and consumer, 
we may not expect a long continuance 
of material prosperity. Railroad in- 
vestors have in the last few years seen 
the principal of their holdings shrink 
to an extent that may only be méasured 
in millions. They have submitted 
to reductions in dividends, * they 
have been compelled to suffer the 
loss of interest on mortgage obliga- 
tions, and they have been forced in 
many instances to provide 
capital in order to save that which they 
had already invested. Now there is a 
prospect that railroad earnings will give 
some profitable return for their sacri- 
fices. There should be no extrava- 
gant expectations that the improved 
finances of most of the roads will be 
distributed in extra dividends. Roads 
which have pinched themselves in hard 
times will have numerous outlays to 
make to put themselves in fine physical 
condition. Some of the companies 
will have to return to their surplus ac- 
count sums taken out to prevent a sus- 
pension or a reduction of dividends at a 
time when such action would have 
meant loss and suffering to thousands 
of small investment holders, who, in 
their little communities, do not pose as 
‘* capitalists’’ and yet who are such in 
every sense with which the word is used 
by demagogs when they speak of men 
who have more money than their neigh- 
bors. Does it not behoove every fair- 
minded citizen to see that the law-mak- 
ing power of the community shall not 
be delegated to politicians who may be 
ignorant of the simplest elements of po- 
litical economy, but who are disposed 
to pass measures which will tend to 
check the rising tide of business pros- 


perity? 


Monetary Affairs. 

GENERAL TRADE is less active. Sev- 
eral influences contribute to this con- 
dition just now. The wholesale trades, 
some of which have gone through a 
very fair degree of expansion, are await- 
ing the outcome of the retail branches. 
This spirit of conservatism also extends 
to the industrial centers, where there is 
a very wholesome dread of going too 
fast. Yellow fever in the South, the 
approach of the elections, fear of an- 
other Cuban crisis, wonder as to what 
the spirit of Congress will be during the 
next session, and the recent decline of 
the stock market, have all continued to 
moderate the speculative spirit which 
would probably have broken loose had 
the improvement noted in August and 
September continued without interrup- 
tion. A period of quiet at this season, 
moreover, is usual, and there need be 
no surprise if further improvement is 
delayed until the beginning of 1898. Of 
course this means disappointment to 
some, but it will also mean a larger and 
more stable progress later on, permit- 
ting soberer views of the future and 
allowing laggard industries a fair op- 
portunity to catch up with those 
in advance. Apart from quietness, 
trade reports are universally sat- 
isfactory. Confidence strengthens every 
week, and preparations for new en- 
terprises multiply accordingly. Both 
railroad earnings and bank clearings 
furnish indisputable proof of the in- 
crease of business compared with last 
year. Our foreign trade is in good 
shape; money is easy, and we are able 
to give Europe credit instead of insist- 
ing upon prompt payment for our food- 
stuffs. The iron trade, while quiet at 
the moment, has plenty of business in 
prospect, and there is every likelihood 
of a large increase in constructive 
works. Above all, we have an abun- 
dance of all the great staples and ne- 
cessaries of life; an abundance great 


fresh 


enough to prevent unwholesome spec- 
ulation, which might otherwise mo- 
mentarily intoxicate, but could not 
safely build up. Some of our great 
industries, particularly cotton manu- 
facturing, are still perplexed by the 
problems of overproduction; yet par- 
tial relief will certainly be obtained 
from increased demands, and some- 
thing may be done in the direction of 
diversifying product or seeking a larger 
hold in foreign markets. The increase 
in our exports of manufactures to for- 
eign countries has recently attracted 
marked attention, and Great Britain, 
seriously embarrassed by trades-union- 
ism, is already feeling the effects of 
American competition in the iron trade 
and its branches. To-day England 
fears competition from no quarter so 
much as from the United States. 





The situation on the Stock Exchange 
showed little change. Values presented 
no decided tendency in either direction 
except a disposition to respond to good 
news, of which for the time being there 
wasa decided scarcity. Large operators 
were inactive, while the professional 
element worked for lower prices without 
resistance, and the temporary uncer- 
tainties referred to above effectually 
checked any upward movement. The 
undertone of the market, however, was 
strong; railroad earnings continue to 
improve, and there is every reason for 
confidence in the more distant future. 
in the second week of October 70 
roads combined earned 14% more than 
a yearago. The refusal of Great Brit- 
ain to take part in an international 
monetary standard, or to do anything 
toward enlarging the use of silver, was 
received with a good deal of quiet sat- 
isfaction in banking circles. This was 
the last hope of the silver men, and it is 
recognized now that further agitation 
of the question will be fruitless. Pres- 
ident McKinley has redeemed his pledge 
to do what he could forsilver; and, not 
being responsible for failure, the Ad- 
ministration is free to take up the 
question of currency reform. The 
Monetary Commission is now actively 
at work at Washington, with a view to 
devising a plan for public discussion 
and acceptance, rather than attempting 
any sort of dictation to Congress, which 
is very apt to resent outside interfer- 
ence. Gold does not come to the Uni- 
ted States as freely as expected. The 
reason is that London is more in need 
of gold than New York. The Bank of 
England has been a large borrower of 
money in the open market, and its sup- 
ply of bullion is steadily declining. The 
Bank rate remains at 3%, but a 4% rate 
is expected. The easier rates of money 
on this side enable our bankers to in- 
vest in time sterling bills at a profit, 
thus practically loaning money to Lon- 
don and preventing the shipment of 
gold to this side, where it is least want- 
ed. Some authorities estimate that in 
this way we are lending London not 
less than $40,000,000, the result chiefly 
of the large foreign demand for our 
food products. Money here continues 
easy; and as currency is now beginning 
toreturn from the West, the outlook is for 
continued ease. The demand from the 
South has thus far been backward, and 
is likely to increase as the cotton move- 
ment expands; but these requirements 
will be readily supplied. Much interest 
attends the Union Pacific foreclosure 
on November Ist, and public opinion 
appears generally opposed to further 
delay. In all probability the Reorgan- 
ization Committee will buy the road, 
tho there is nothing to prevent any 
other responsible bidders ‘from securing 
control, Call loans on stocks ruled 2%, 
Time money is plentiful, rates being 24 
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@3 4% for two to eight months on good 
stock collateral. Commercial paper is 
in good demand and small supply at 
4@4% for 60 to go day indorsed bills 
receivable. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 









































Oct, 23. I . 
Loans sddeatihinnbe ones. oe *$6, D 
cle...... 
Legal tende 76,514,700 2,767, 00 
Pposits.... ; R 617,465,200 335,600 
Circulation....... 15, 0 15,970,900 104 200 











The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





Specie.........0.. $94,886,700 $100 756,300 $5,869,600 

Legalt tenders. . 73,747,700 76,514,700 2,767,000 

Total reserve... $168,634,400 $177,271,000 $8,636,600 
— require 

deposits.. 154,019,900 154,366,300 346,400 

ston res’rve. $14,614,500 $22,904,700 $8,290,200 


*Decrease. 





Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
Oct. 24th, 1896—Surp! 
Oct. %th, 1895—Sur, 
Oct. 27th, 1891—Sur 
Oct, 2th, 1893—Sur) 


Oct. 3ist, 1891—Surpl 


























GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 





Bid. Asked. 
DRi sccnonebopenooens® +. 99 101 
New 48, Registered.............00008 1264 127 
New 4s, Coupons - 12756 128 
is, Registered -11294 = 11344 
4s, Coupons « 1139 114: 
5s, Registered oolh 114) 
58, Coupons.. 


Gurruncy 68, 1898. 





BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing October 23d, were: 


Commerce...........4 SOD- - 1 TOMOER, wise sevectecccee 7 
PORT sis okcGic 0 5c casas 184 ee ep eerry. 102 
importers’ & Traders’ 530 | Western.............. 121 
Merchant’s............ 149 | 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 








Faces Sales. Bid. Asked. 
A rey 330 oces 

honertoais Exchange.......... 174 174 174% 
et ees 319 3U0 825 
Broadway............ 235 24 237 

Butchers’ and Drove o 7 aan 10044 
Ceutral National..... oe L6u 170 
Chase National...... - 26 5u0 ones 
Chatham...... 293 295 305 
Chemical. 4,250 4,000 ¢one 
SR 462 550 ese 
Giticens® 125 13 140 
Columbia 170 opps 1% 
Commerce. . 2u9 207 209 
Continental. . 131 130 ese 
Corn ixchang 302 290 300 
Kast Kiver...... 136 aay 140 
Eleventh Ward “aE RAE | 275 250 eece 
sed pape eb sien: 255 240 250 
Fr ith Avenue........ 2,970 8,900 ones 

First National.. osen 2,600 

First National of $.1 12844 120 150 


fourteenth Street........... a 130 160 
fourth Nutivnul.. oo 84 











































Franklin........... ch) i cece 
Gallatin National. 310 310 eee 
Gartield National.. 400 nase 
German American... 125 110 see 
German Exchange. 360 320 
Germania. 400 cose 
Greenwich. 1753¢ 160 onse 
Hanover........... 360 oes 
Hide and Leather............. 105 pece 
Hudson River.......... 150 150 epee 
mporters’ and Traders 530 540 
eer 140% 145 esse 
Leather Manufacturers’..... 173g 160 ocee 
iberty....... 116 130 coos 
incoln National 670 cece 800 
RAO. 65 i500 00 24 220 240 
Market and Fulton 225 215 235 
BRRIEN ss 6.25: 0 ccnee 194 192 osee 
h * and Traders’.. ose0 12 
ercantile........... 162 sans 
erchants’........... 149 145 148 
or chants’ 115 120 14 
asne ee se 4%5 440 ecco 
Mount t Morris... 60 110 cove 
_ eee 150 150 ewe 
New Amsterdam 180 225 ses 
New York......... 240 238 242 
New York County............ 800 700 eoce 
New York Nat. , VLG -» 100 80 Sees 
oad York Produce Ex....... 196 114 éoen 
BEE ssieteknecheehsbeossscuhs ese 
Nineteenth Ward.. 125 100 cose 
North America. 13736 135 140 
Oriental. 1748 160 180 
Pacific... 17644 180 190 
Park... 266 262 275 
People’s 219 210 Soos 
RS 1 9% 102 
Republic......... 159 150 160 
Seaboard Nation 170 172 vee 
econd National.. 485 450 cece 
Seventh Nationai.. 105 100 wees 
Snoe and Leather. 98 98 106 
sixth National.. 315 270 eees 
Standard.......... 100 seve 100 
State of New Fark 113 112 eons 
Third National.. 85 bs] 50 
Tradesmen’s 102 102 cece 
['welfth Ward 125 125 . 
ion......... 200 201 e 
Union Square 195 170 190 
United States National 200 
Western National............. 121 120 . 
Weat Side 25 . 











FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


.... The Kobe (Japan) Herald states 
that the rate of wages in Japan is 30 
per cent. higher this year than in 1895. 


.... Harvey Fisk & Sons, of 31 Nas- 
sau Street, New York, issue an exhaus- 
tive circular relative to the Erie Prior 
Fours asa collateral trust bond. A copy 
of this and of their circular of August 4th 
can be obtained on application to them, 
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..++ The Secretary of the Kansas City, 
Watkins and Gulf Railway Reorganiza- 
tion Committee states that negotiations 
are now under way which will probably 
insure the co-operation of English bond- 
holders who control about 40% of the 
outstanding bonds. 


..Some of the large’ manufactur- 
ing institutions of the country, notably, 
of steel and iron, have during the past 
year or so adopted electro magnets for 
picking up and transferring iron and 
steel from one part of their mills to an- 
other. It is not unusual to pick up and 
carry a plate of iron or steel weighing 
as much as five tons or more. 


... The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company have been 
making an experiment in the use of 
partly burned cinders as fuel in their 
electric power houses. The result is re- 
ported in the newspapers to have been 
very satisfactory. These cinders, com- 
monly known as sparks, are obtained by 
the use of spark arresters on the com- 
pany’s locomotives. 


.... The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany a week ago Sunday last replaced 
an iron bridge 242 feet span, 25 feet 
wide and 30 feet deep with one of ex- 
actly the same dimensions of steel in 
two minutes and thirty-two seconds, 
The new span was prepared and placed 
alongside of the old one resting upon 
railroad tracks, and at a given signal 
stationary engines moved the two 
structures, the work being accom- 
plished without the slightest hitch. If 
any other road than the Pennsylvania 
had accomplished such an _ engineer- 
ing feat as this so successfully we should 
have wondered much more than in this 
case, simply because that is away they 
have of doing things. 


....Mr. Preston, the Director of the 
Mint, in his annual report, makes a very 
valuable contribution of facts regarding 
the money of the United States and of 
the world. He gives the total stock of 
gold in use in the world, of silver and 
of paper. The following table, giving 
the monetary circulation per capita in 
the different countries named, will be of 
interest to a large number of our read- 
ers: 





: Uncov’d 
CounTRiEs. Gold. Silver. Paper. Total. 
United States... $9 55 $870 $5 49 $23 74 
United Kingd’m 14 75 307 283 2065 
PERNCE: 00655008 2005 1153 310 34 68 
Germany........ 1251 407 237 1895 
Belgium........ 547 891 11 32 25 70 
OL REARS Tie 310 145 514 9 69 
Switzerland.... 800 356 477 16 33 
Greece.......... 23 68 11 81 1272 
SAI soso ee 250 272 5§72 1004 
Portugal........ 108 186 +976 1270 
Rfiimania........ 715 196 219 11 30 
SErviai.ins..50-- 118 204 104 426 
Austria-Hung’ y 307, 14%. 395 9.33 
Netherlands.... 447 1145 7 73 23 5 
Norway......... 3:95 100 2 65 
Sweden.......... 212 8 3 6 90 
Denmark ....... 670 235 278 11 83 
Russia..........- 4 66 39 379 895 
TeEkey ..-.---s- | ie he mae eee 
Aeseelasio bseas 2642 #1 40 4 50 32 32 
YPt .-.-eeeeee 16 58 B's, ne sioly EMO 
IREICO...oceccess 815 307 II 
Cen. Am. States 30 573 254 8 
So. Amer. States 1 r 93 14 67 17 33 
APAN.......000- BOO chases gy 
NAIR. s00...00000 3 21 2... 3°39 
REIOE 45,0 s:8:00'e.0:050 2 08 2 08 
Straits 
ments ose 63:68 2... 6368 
Canada 3 O1 95 660 10 56 
Cuba........... » 278 WS cess See 
5 elise Se 400 450 410 1260 
Bulgaria 3 FO 2.1.02 # 
i es 4.00 38 68 42 
| errr 50 00 10 00 60 00 
Cape Colony.... 22 06 BS cece. Se Oe 
So. Afr. Repub. 36 50 150 .... 3800 


.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


to shares R. E. Ex. and Auc. Rooms, 
ssa ices oleae Stu:5, 0 le gin on 6 6h cS 70 
5 shares Empire City Fire Ins. Co..... +699 
$200 Ala. and Vicksburg first 5% cons. 
Dc hc acini tc pnnd oo 0sssiene bonis hsoens 804% 
$600 Ala. ond Vicksburg second 5% cons. 
BRE vsitwchiey conics con's anni Ss nie iacela 70% 


$5,000 Fort Wayne Gas Co. first 6%...++.9234 
20 shares Eagle Fire Ins, Co...........2503%4 
5 shares N, Y, Life Ins, and Trust Co..1130 





$10,000 Syracuse Gas Co. first 5%........ 97% 
25 shares Trenton potteries pref.......... 51 
25 shares American Union Life Ins. Co. ..69 
20 shares Syracuse Gas Co.............- 2934 
3 shares Westchester Fire Ins. Co....... 206 
200 shares Erie and Pitts. Rd: Co........ 131 
14 _— Lykens Valley Rd. and Coal 
SHAD FIG et banctlh betas Vad occa gébions 25 
Sia Mo., Kan. and Eastern Ry. Co. first 
BE ics ccachee Ae inahnesug once hacen Avion 92 
$2,000 Georgia and Ala. Rd. first 5%...... 679 
$1,000 Cons. Gas Co., Balto., first 5%, 
WI 8 cco S Re SEDs cence 109% 
DIVIDEND. 


The Henry R. Worthington Compa- 
ny, of which Theodore F, Miller is Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, have declared a 
semiannual dividend of 3%%, payable 
November Ist, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


oO Do you want your money to earn it 

safely? If so write for highest_bank 

© testimonials. Rob’t E. Strahorn 
eum & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


Everywhere, 
», GOOD : _ rich and poor. 
SCH urpose. 


THE DOLLAR CHECKS 
The Cheque Bank. 


Singly or in Books of different denomi- 

nations. Owner draws and signs them. 

* Yet, they are a certified obl pation of 

the *‘ Cheque Bank,” payable by Banks, 

Hotels, Shops, etc.,and at the Bank 
New York. 














Sold without charge at present. 
Same system as the celebrated 
Cheque Bank Cheques, 
which are drawn in pounds sti 
Agency of 


The Cheque Bank, Ltd., 
40-42 Wall Street, N. vs 


FREDERICK W. PERRY, 
Manager. 
DWARD E. POOR, Eremgnns 5 
Vice-President ; RICHARD 
3G le HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 





The National Park Bank of few York. 





ience of Depositors and Investors. 
Entrance only through the B 
DIRECTORS: iharles T. Moore, 
George S. Hart, Charles Ste’ bach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edw: Rockhill Potts, 
August Le Richard Delafield, Francis R. 
ton, Jobn Jacob A 
erick Vietor. 





THE MIDDLESEX, 








Apole- 
stor, George S. Hickok, George : 


STUYVESANT | 
DELAFIELD, ° 


SR Fish, ! 


1875, BANKING COMPANY 1897 
_ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . 
Paid-:- Capital and Surplus ~- $900,000: 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by, 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision | 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, : 


and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


United States Trust Co., 


_Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This beg am is a legal dep 1 depository for moneys paid 
into — and is authorized to act as guardian, Grosses 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, Administrators, or trustees of esta 


ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres, D. WILLIs JamEs, Vice Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. Z 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBYy Brown, 


EpWarp CoopER, JOHN OLAFLIN, 

W. BayYakp CUTTING, OHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs 8, SMITH, DaNIgL Logp, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, (JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 


arex. E. ORR, 
WiLLiaM H, Macy,JB., 





Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 


Amount of issue limited by Law, : 








THE INDEPENDENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 





Attorney at LaWieraa burg: G. A. Pier Cjras Nerkr Ay 
med PELL, 1 MORTOAGES ES FORECLOSED. . ESTATES 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CU., 
46 Wall Street, New York Cit ee 
The Board of Trustees of this Company have this ck 
IVE (5) Pa 
CENT. upon the Capital Stock of the compan 
ble Nov. Ist, 1897, to the ae -_ reco’ ‘at “the 
closing of the transfer books on O: 25th, 1897. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT” Secretary. 
Oct. 6th, 1897, 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 
NEw York, October 18th, 1897. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of Three and Ouae-Half 
Per Cent. on the preferred stock of the Company from 
its earnings, payabie on November its prox. Transfer 
books will be closed from October 2ist to November ist 
1897, inclusive. 

THEO, F. MILLER, 8 

















y and T: 








Commercial Affairs. 


BANK CLEARINGS continue to tell the 
tale of increasing business. Last week 
the total at leading cities was 28% larger 
than a year ago, and this in spite of 
quarantine embargo in the South. It 
will be said that clearings were unusu- 
ally small in 1897, owing to the silver 
scare. This is only partly true; and 
bank clearings are running steadily 
larger than in 1895. Last week New 
York showed a gainof 35%; Baltimore, 
21; St. Louis, 36; Boston, 16; Philadel- 
phia, 16; Chicago, 13, and New Orleans 
a decrease of 10%. Weather conditions 
have been more favorable to the crops 
during the last ten days. The ex- 
ports of wheat continue large, amount- 
ing to 3,460,000 bushels last week 
against 1,734,000 a year ago. Wheat 
was irregular and higher under foreign 
advices. Thetendency of corn is down- 
ward, owing to abundant supply and 








increasing crop movement. All efforts 


(1411) 23 


to lift the price of cotton fail because of 
large crop prospects and unsatisfactory 
condition of the cotton industry abroad. 
The crop is now coming forward more 
rapidly. The dry-goods trade is very 
quiet at first hands, as is usual at this 
season. Cotton goods weakened, ow- 
ing to the decline in print cloths to 
2¥%c. The retail trades are reported 
doing well, and manufacturers’ agents 
seem very confident of securing a good 
spring trade. Woolen goods are fairly 
active at relatively good prices, some 
woolen mills having voluntarily ad- 
vanced wages, owing to better trade 
conditions. In the iron trade there is 
less doing in the way of new business 
at the moment, but some establishments 
have orders that will keep them busy 
for months to come, and there is a gen- 
eral expectation of increased business 
later on. 











READING NOTICES. 


THE season of the year is rapidly approaching 
when all of us will be more or less interested in hol- 
iday events and things suitable for presents; and in 
this connection F. A. O. Schwarz, of 39 and 41 West 





‘Twenty-third Street, announces that his fall impor - 


tations of holiday goods of all sorts, suitable for the 
young—kindergarten entertainments, etc.—are now 
on exhibition. 


Messrs. Wm. H. Jackson & Co., of 860 Broadway, 
have now on exhibition an exceedingly interesting 
assortment of tiles, marbles and mosaics, both from 
an artistic and practical standpoint. These goods 
are especially adapted for open fireplaces, walls 
and floors, and merit the attention of people who 
prefer to have the beautiful instead of the common- 
place in their dwellings. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS may have their films de 
veloped, printed, or enlarged by Rockwood, 1440 
broadway. 











_ NOTICE. | 
EGERTON R. YounG, the Author of“ By Canoe and 
Dog Train,” etc., and who was for a number of years 
a missionary among the Indians of the Hudson Bay 
Territories, in a region very similar to that of the Klon- 


dyke, is spending some time in this country speaking 
and lecturing among the churches. 

His address is 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Of Egerton R. Young, Dr. Cuyler writes : 

“* Most cordially do 1 commend the Rev. Egerton R. 
Young as a most zealous Christian, an earnest philan- 
thropist, and a public speaker of remarkable eloquence 
and power. 

“* at the Conferences this year, at Northfield and at 
Lake Mohonk, he produced a very deep impression. 

“T bespeak for him a welcome everywhere.” 








je 


Silks, 


Co 


Dress Goods, Cloths. 


Finest Assortment Ever Offered, 


SDtoadway KI oth Otreet, NU 





Black Silks. 


ELEVENTH STREET STORE. 


Complete assortments of Black Dress Silks— 
Bengaline, Gros Grain, Cachemire finish, Peau 
de Soie, Satin Duchesse, Lexor, and various 
other weaves, 


$1.00 to 4.00 per yard. 
The conditions in the silk trade make these 
prices exceptionally moderate for such excellent 
qualities. 


Also, 75 pieces Black Antique Renaissance, 10 


designs, 
75 cents per yard; 


Formerly $1.25. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and lith Street, 
New York. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 





BURNHAM 


BROCKLYN, 
Ory ro vorreRs AND peraiLes one 
©0S, MILLINERY AND - 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods, 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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The itinerary and the Pyrami 
includes : 


(Crete), lermo, 


Passe’ rs wishing to remain longer in Europe have the 
at Genoa on her second stop there and returning A — 
Another excursion at cheaper rates, and on the plane of 

MBIA, to leave Hamburg 


Hamburg, Southampton or Cherbourg, up to A 


arranged, per steamer COL’ 
1898. Duration, 54 days. 


SUPERB TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS STEAMER 
Auguste Victoria 


leaving New York on January 27, 1898, and returning on April 6. 
a HESE cruises take you to the cradle-land of all our art, literature and re- 
= can gather memory pictures for all future life. Also pro- 
ng one with an opportunity of visiting Canea (Crete), a town interest- 
th the recent Eastern troubles. Th 
these places with greater comfort and safety, and it isthe only way 
you avoid innumerable customs. inspections, frequent t the 
packing and unpacking of baggage, and many other annoyances, 


Rates of Passage from $450 per Berth upward. 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Malaga (Granada and Alhambra), A 
Genoa, Viliefranche (Nice) 
ids), Jaffa (Jerusalem, the Jordan and the Dead 

Sea), Beyrouth (a epee Constantinople, Athens, 
and Genoa. 


—— 


222 
—— 4 


f ee a¥.| 


ere is no way of 


ransfers, 


1 . 
Bizerta (Tunis), Alexandria (Cairo 








rivilege of leaving the steamer 
y any steamer of the line from 


rsonally conducted tours, has been 
ebruary 12 and Genoa February 21, 





-. For further particulars, descriptive pamphlets, rates, etc., address 


; HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


Broadway, La Salle & Randolph Sts., 401 California St., 70 State St., Walnut St. 
New York. Chicago. San Francisco.” ’ Boston. " “Philadelphia. ” 





—— 
— 
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GAZE’S TOURS 


tit Mediterranean Countries, 


Jan. 8th and 15th and Feb. 5th, visiting SPAIN, MO- 
ROCCO, ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY, including a visit 
to the Island of Malta. Seventy days, high class. 
ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES....8570 UP 

Annue! Round the World Tour, November and June. 
ITALY,GREECE, Egypt and Palestine, January and 
February. South of France and Italy parties monthly. 
Descriptive programmes free. Independent tickets for 
any desired tour throughout the world. 


CHOICE BERTHS ON ALL STEAMERS. 


Send ten cents for GAZE’S TOURIST GAZETTE. 
Contains Valuable Information for travelers. 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


220 Se. Clark St., Chicage. 14 Se. Broad 
St., Phila. 201 Washi . t 
-fmuen “Eotablished isaa.” 


Climate 
tiapeegs 


Weak Throats, 
Weak Bodies. 


I Know Where it May be Found. 


Would you like to know, too? 
Just a hint of it here— 


Health Resorts 


.ee. New Mexico 


—particularly LAS VEGAS 
HOT 





SPRINGS 
Write to me... 
W. NICHOLSON, ° 
Great Northern Office Building, CHICAGO. 








FILES ANO BINDERS. 
We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpz- 
PENDENT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, pos:paid 
for $2,009, 








Kitehen Furnishing, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





OSE 0onu Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass 





General U. S. Grant. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 


Size 15 x 18 
Orders Promptly Filled. 


PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street New York: 


Insurance. 
What Is the Use? 


IT is now something more than fifteen 
years since a series of articles on the as- 
sessment form of. life insurance was 
printed in these columns and attracted 
wide attention. The foundation-stone 
of the new system was expressly declared 
to be the abandonment of reserves—for 
which the level-premium companies 
avowedly collected far more than the 
present mortality cost, and the sub- 
stitution therefor of the post-mor- 
tem assessment. The necessary ex- 
penses, which were to be very mod- 
erate, having been provided for by 
initiation fees and sundry dues, money 
is needed in life insurance solely 
to meet death claims; the need is cre- 
ated by the death and does not exist 
until the death; therefore—so ran the 
argument—it is plain that need and 
supply can go together, the reserve 
meanwhile being left to ‘‘fructify’’ in 
the member's pocket. 

Fifteen years have since been testing 
this foundation. A few of them suf- 
ficed to prove its unsoundness in prac- 
tice. ‘‘Hat-passers,” ‘‘rope of sand,’’ 
*«monkey bridge,’’ ‘‘sand as an under- 
pinning for homes ”—these were expres- 
sions applied to it, and not unjustly. 
A post-mortem assessment call, to 
which response is voluntary, is really 
equivalent to a ‘‘collection”; and a 
scheme which lacks cohesion is but a 
rope of sand. It has been shown over 
and over, in newspaper and magazine 
articles, to the apparent satisfaction of 
the writers, and even down to a quite 
recent date, not only that assets and 
reserve had failed to save a number of 
level-premium companies (something 
nobody denies), but that the possession 
of assets and reserve had wrecked them. 
The essence of the new reform was to 
be ‘‘no reserves,’’ and yet, while de- 
nouncing the level premium, the as- 
sessment societies have been forced to 
choose between (1) accumulation of 
reserve, or (2) an increasing premium, 
or (3) destruction. It has been a hard 
choice. An increasing scale of charges. 
not one, we believe, has dared fo try, so i 
certain was it to disintegrate the mem- | 
bership. Failure has taken off these’ 
societies by the hundred. We unfortu- 
nately neglected, at the proper time, to! 


| undertake a record of these; and yet’ 


they have been so many, often so petty 
in size, so obscure, and so little noticed | 
except. by their immediate victims, that 
anything like a complete list was impos-’ 
sible. In New York State alone 234 
are reported as having stopped doing 
business in the State since 1881. With 
unwillingness and wry faces, the de- 
nounced reserve has been adopted. 
Ante-mortem charges, in some cases 
taking the form of fixed altho inad- 
equate premiums, have been adopted, 
until the original and _ distinctive 
post-mortem or hand-to-mouth plan 
has been abandoned. Whatever pros- 
pect of permanence any of these associ- 
ations now has comes from its resort to 
fixed advance charges and attempted 
accumulations; and yet it is probably 
within bounds to say that there is not 
one which does not show signs of de- 
cay. 

Consider these propositions: 

1. The cost of life insurance is the 
mortality cost; expenses, even if extrav- 
agant, are comparatively small. 

2. The mortality cost, in any associ- 
ation whatever, is ultimately the same 
and invariable—$1,o00 per head. All 
that ‘‘ selection” can do is to retard the 
progressive raze (not reduce the total) of 
mortality; this means that the members 





live longer to pay, and therefore do pay 
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in more before making demand them - 
selves. But when the rates are made 
to cover only current mortality de- 
mands and do not provide any ‘‘ over ’”’ 
for reserve, there is no help from inter- 
est, there being no funds to put out. 

3. No scheme can stand which does 
not provide $1,000 per head—a_ million 
dollars for each thousand persons who 
stay in. A new society of young mem- 
bers gets on some years easily, because 
it costs little to insure a short time. 
‘‘Term’’ insurance (that is for, say, 
One to ten years) and insurance for the 
entire term of life, are two things as 
wide apart asthe poles. Eight or ten 
dollars per $1,000 will suffice for the 
former, but not for the latter—life is not 


. long enough to accumulate the $1.000. 


4. For at least twenty years past this 
attempt has been going on. Young 
and new societies have been formed to 
repeat it, and they run beautifully at 
first. The trifling rate suffices for pres- 
ent needs, and the members rub their 
hands over their cheap insurance. 
Those who die early are successful and 
fortunate, pecuniarily speaking. Then 
mortality begins to accelerate. Keep- 
ing down the average age by infusion of 
new blood—that old fallacy—is found 
impossible. Claims are ‘‘shaved,’’ de- 
layed, orresisted. Increasing demands 
provoke dissatisfaction, lapses increase, 
a stampede sets in, and the society 
crumbles in pieces. 

Our assessment friends are fond of al- 
leging a deep ‘‘conspiracy” against them 
on the part of the level-premium com- 
panies. That conspiracy, if there ever 
was any, was in human nature itself 
and the laws of arithmetic; the com- 
panies are not strong enough to defeat 
the assessment scheme if it was founded 
upon truth. The assessment associa- 
tions have had their field and their op- 
portunity, and they have made a dis- 
mal failure. If you doubt the argument 
as presented, if you do not see force in 
our old question ‘‘ How can everybody 
withdraw from a fund more than any- 
body is to put in?’’ the record is before 
you, down to the recent fall of the 
Massachusetts Benefit Life Association, 
of Boston, and the Bay State Benefici- 
ary Association, of Westfield, Mass., 
two of the largest, leading and noisiest 
of any. 

This assessment scheme has furnish- 
ed life insurance—insurance on life; as 
insurance for life it has been a failure. 

If it is good law—which decisions of 
the Courts have declared and which the 
terms of the certificate and other doc- 
uments determine—that members of an 
assessment association are liable for 
assessments after the failure of the 
association to pay its debts, then he 
enters something out of which he 
can mot escape at will. On the other 
hand, if it is true of an association—as 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation has been lately advertising 
about itself—that no ‘‘liabilities’’ ex- 
ists, the fact cuts both ways; if one 
member gets out at will so can all 
the others. Then the rope is of sand 
—cohesionless; what security does such 
an association-at-will furnish ? 

You want, let us assume, some sort 
of insurance on your life. Not to go 
immediately into details, it must be 
either for a term only, or as long as you 
live. If the latter (as in all but very 
rare cases), what is the use of joining 
associations which their own record 
shows are unable to furnish it, because 
they need a guaranty of life for them- 
selves? Term insurance is all they can 
furnish. On the other hand, if term 
insurance is what you really want, the 
level-premium companies will furnish it 
at just as favorable rates, and with the 

advantages of permanence and respon- 
sibility. What, then, is the use of dal- 
lying with the ephemeral societies at 
all? Why not, at least, ascertain what 
the regular companies have to offer be- 
fore venturing into any of the renewed 
attempts to do what has never been 
done—supply insurance under cost? 
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“Catchy” Assurances. 


IN its clever little ‘‘ company paper,’’ 
the Oriental Fire, of Hartford, men- 
tions, with firm and plain disapproval, 


the bid which some agent on the Pa- 
cific Coast threw out for popularity 
when he advertised ‘‘a new form of 
policy.” We have had new forms be- 
fore, and this particular one takes the 
not unfamiliar shape of incontestable 
policy and prompt payment. Thus the 
advertisement of the agent referred to 
mentions ‘‘losses paid on demand,”’ 
‘‘notice not required when making 
alterations and repairs,’ and ‘‘ vacancy 
of building without knowledge of as- 
sured does not void the policy.” It is 
plain—or it ought to be, since it is in 
accord with both reason and justice— 
that whatever tends to increase or is 
liable to increase the hazard is of con- 
sequence to the company. To make 
alterations and repairs certainly is lia- 
ble to increase hazard during the process, 
and so is vacating a building. There 
are hazards of use and occupancy, and 
there are hazards of non-use and non- 
occupancy. Underwriters prefer the 
tormer, and it is their right—it would 
be their legal right, without foundation 
in reason, if they chose to make that a 
matter of contract—to. know when 
what they consider material changes in 
the condition of the risk are made. The 
word ‘‘assured,’’ in the third specifica- 
tion quoted evidently is a mistake for 
“company,” and the company is en- 
titled to know. As well might an agent 
advertise that no inquiry will be made 
as to any change of character in the oc- 
cupancy. The Orient remarks that 
when any losses occur the claimants 
will find their policies contain ‘‘the 
same protective clauses which every 
prudent underwriter deems essential.” 
That is, the agent is not so foolish as 
not to be aware that he is telling un- 
truths. 

In this he is more sharp than wise, 
for the only valuable reputation is a 
good reputation; ‘‘cuteness’’ and 
‘‘smartness’’ bring returns of their 
own at first, but they never hold 
out long. A company which tried 
to earn popularity on such a loose 
business basis would attract enough 
undesirable customers to soon end its 
career. To sell policies which are to be 
paid without inquiry, if not actually 
‘on demand,’’ is to wager dollars to 
cents that the policy-holder will not 
succeed in havinga fire. Wesay ‘‘ will 
not succeed,” and this is not unjust, 
for the necessary effect of ‘valued 
policy” and of all other laws which ex- 
clude the question of actual loss sus- 
tained, impede companies in their status 
in court and their rights of defense, and 
make inquiry difficult and collection of 
claims easy. is to make dishonest or 
weak-principied men wzsk to have a 
fire. The wish is easily executed— 
nothing else is so easy, if one only 
dare; and all that lessens fear of de- 
tection is a stimulus to the wish. The 
‘«valued policy’’ and the fire-coroner 
system—these are types of extremes. 

The rage of foolish competition has 
also pushed the ‘‘incontestability’’ fea- 
ture even unto death. Properly, every 
man would like to feel sure that no 
narrow technical difficulty will be 
brought up against the claim on 
his life policy, out of the desire to evade 
payment when pay-time has come; but 
complete incontestability is quite too 
broad. The family record is a mat- 
ter which must necessarily be taken 
on the statement of the applicant; 
moreover, he cannot be materially ig- 
norant or mistaken about it. We say 
‘« materially ’’; a man may err as to the 
ages of his relatives, living or dead; or 
somewhat as to his own age, or even as 
to the number of his brothers and sis- 
ters—these are not material; but if his 
record is very bad, insurance-wise, and 
he represents it as good, he perpetrates 
fraud. ‘‘Incontestable after one year,”’ 
is therefore a notice that if fraudulent 
misrepresentation can be concealed for 
a few years it shall not be made a bar 
to payment. We grant that the delib- 
erate plotter is far more likely to try to 
make a case of apparent death (or even 
to dare murder) of a healthy subject 
than to get a policy written upon a feeble 
one, for ‘‘graveyard” risks cannot be 
placed in good companies except 
with great difficulty; yet we have 
disapproved from their first appearance 
all these modern bids for popularity. 
It is no more needful to the beneficiary 








than it is wholesome in effect to have 
stress laid upon very speedy settlement 
of a life policy, an exception, however, 
being made for Industrial policies, which 
are peculiar. Nor does it seem, to our 
possibly old-fashioned way of viewing 
things, a very valuable advertisement to 
print letters from widows certifying to 
the prompt settlement and the curtesy, 
etc. To tell the truth and be able to 
read and write does not commend a 
man—people are expected to have so 
much ability as that; and why should a 
company not be supposed honest and 
polite, without having to cite testimony 
to prove it? 

All this does not assume that insur- 
ance companies can never try to deal 
unjustly or even dishonestly with a 
claimant. But they are not likely to 
try sharp practice, and the perpetual 
attempt of vote-seeking legislators to 
guard ‘‘the people’’ against them is 
misdirected, for this simple reason: In- 
surance rests upon public confidence, 
and a company’s reputation is its ‘‘ good 
will,’’ which is indispensable to it. So 
keenly alive are all intelligent officers to 
this fact that we have no doubt that, asa 
whole, policy-holders have received more 
than they were entitled to, rather than 
less. But this refers only to loss claims 
settled, and excludes entirely ‘‘divi- 
dends”’ and other details of the business. 
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1851. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $1 308: 
LIABILITIES..............00.: 3 8 
SUR IRE ccsens onkcsssecncasse 

Massachusetts Laws protect the 31688 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 











Cash Capital........ .......00000+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 

force, etc....... 4,212,128 37 
Net Surplus - 2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders 3,564,218 76 


Gross ASSCESB.............000eeeeee 7.776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


1897. NATIONAL 1897, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 
Statement Januar? Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


cash 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 26 
+39S:880 
1,037,580 14 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
N ra! eee over Capital and Liabil- 
a January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. KR. STILLMAN. Assistant Secretary. 
Provident Savings Lif 
rovident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants, 
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“On Salary.” 


The merchant, with his store and 
business connections, has tangible 
assets to leave behind him—and 
“good will” may bring in something 
after he is gone. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the clerk, these generally have 
nothing of the kind toleave. When 
they die the earning capacity dies 
with them. A lawyer or physician 
may have a practice worth fifty 
thousand a year, but that is the 
earnings of his brain andhand. Let 
the brain stop working and the hand 
become powerless, and the business, 
which it has taken years to build up, 
is comparatively worthless. Clients 
and patients seek another active 
brain, and a newcomer in your place 
has to build up from the bottom 
again, The “good will” of a pro- 
fessional man is worth but little. 

To aman in this position life in- 
surance should present an especially 
powerful plea. Whatever need the 
merchant may acknowledge as met 
and answered in life insurance, 
whatever the advantage in it the 
capitalist may recognize and seize to 
his profit, it is to the man “ on a sal- 
ary,” most of all, to whom it comes 
as areal blessing. It enables him 
to provide for the future of those 
dependent upon him without ex- 
cessive cost. He may safely feel that 
whatever happens to him they are 
taken care of, and that he is really 
at no expense for that provision in- 
asmuch as it all comes back to him 
in the end. 

The man “on salary” is the ant 
of the business world. Often enough 
he may resent the necessity of living 
the life of an ant, and may look with 
envy and longing on the existence 
of the grasshopper and butterfly. 
But it takes a great deal of patient 
work and ant-like concentration of 
mind before one can grasshop and 
butterfly successfully. Stick to your 
work, you that are “on salary,” and 
callto your assistance that greatest of 
all earthly helpers, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 
See its agent to-day; there is one not 
far from you, in your own town. 
Seek him early. 








AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. .......scccsecesecscccsecccesesers $500,000 
Reserve for rosearnee ay ‘ail other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over r all Liabili 465,734 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Vice-President. 
WALTER S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT E. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


olicy-holders in this pany have INCREAS- 
Pep PROTECTION for ne the renee of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUN w 


1850. 1897, 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHUUT DI8- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, Ty communicate with the President, at 














the Home O 61 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............ Presidert. 
C.P. FRALEIGH raars- 
AW 
WM. T 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
SO, WiLL IAMS ececcecesees Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


SouWs TT, cindeas.- anexecontes 
K. H. PERBING Jk., Pres. sebpitteds & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
PIII Wis WOU Sass p00 cececseccdinscendeocaes Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SR, Bila avndececsecccnqresesscecccsce 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................... $8,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. «++ $2,658,108 58 


Losses paid during the same 
period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 





The Company has the follow ing Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 
City Banks and other Stowks.............. $7,226,305 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,980,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CIEE GI oiiec os cctadicnccdsesctusecsesece 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
i dabckscnccdpuseiavesstcccucceers 175,229 25 

BMROEBE oc cccccccccccccccceccccecccescssce $11,312, 753 188 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates te be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





caer 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 





JAMES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT,’ WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIA aA WEBB. ANSON W. HARD, 
ORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CH RISTIAN Dei THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N LOVELL, 
HENRY E£. EY EVERETT FRAZA 
[LLIAM £. DODGE WILLIAM B- BOULTON 
AW RENCE TORNURE, GEO UINTARD, 
TORN L. RIKER, PAUL i ‘HEBAUD, 
CoA. HAND GEORGE COPPELL, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCE, FRANCIS M. BACON, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F.A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON., 3d Vice-Pres. 





Total Assets, pn ~~ 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 











Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896 $25,910,904 83 
LEABILITIRESG.. 2000 cccccccccccccccvcccsscccsce 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all polictes. 


has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
-up insurance values to — the insured is 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, p Acderooeny 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM, B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
“W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary 2nd Treasurer, 
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Old and Young. 


The Harvest Parting. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





Tuts is the time of harvest, 
And the time of parting, too; 
The winds’ refrain, 
And the oichards’ reign, 
Are sad with the birds’ adieu; 
Deep in the willow thicket, 
And down by the river’s turn, 
Where the bitter-sweet vine 
And the ivy twine, 
And where the sumacs burn; 
Bluebird and finch and oriole, 
Flashing of gold and blue, 
And by the stream where waters roll, 
Thresher and grosbeak, too; 
Flitting from oak to beech or fir, 
Goldfinch and thrush and tanager, 
Robin, sparrow and bobolink, 
On boulder, branch and river brink, 
Mingling notes with branches’ sigh, 
Twittering woodiand friends good-by. 


This is the time of parting, 
And the time of harvest, too; 
The ripening grain, 
Where the sun has lain, 
Has borrowed the golden hue; 
Over the hills and valleys, 
The blue of the autumn sky, 
Smiles at the yield 
Of the farmer's field, 
The wheat and corn and rye; 
And over the hills and valleys, 
The piping of the quail, 
And the lingering sun which dallies 
With asters in the dale; 
The hillsides burn with autumn’s fire, 
The winds vibrate the branches’ lyre, 
And mingling with the seasons’ sigh 
The echoes of the birds’ good-by, 
Soft as the streams which purl away, 
And sad as the bright hues of decay. 


Peace Date, R. I. 


An Old Grudge. 


BY ELIZABETH W. BELLAMY. 


THE October sun hung low in the 
west, behind the sassafras thicket skirt- 
ing the stubble-field through which 
Joe Strouther was sauntering home- 
ward with a string of birds, his gun 
on his shoulder, his dog at his heels. 
Glancing about him with alert watch- 
fulness, he paused when about halfway 
across the field. To the southeast a 
diminutive habitation was sharply de- 
fined against the haze that obscured 
the bay, a little land-locked arm of the 
Mexican Gulf, and the tall young hunt- 
er’s eyes rested on the closed door. 

‘**No sign of Janey, bother the luck!” 
he muttered. ‘‘I wouldn’t begrudge 
her cranky old father sharin’ the birds; 
but as to makin’ my respects to ¢hat 
door, I’d some rather ”— 

His dog, running ahead unnoticed, 
and sniffing the ground, called his at- 
tention with a short, sharp bark, 

**Hello!’’ exclaimed Strouther, 
checking his steps abruptly, as he 
turned; for not more than ten yards 
distant an old man, lugging a log of 
fire-wood on his shoulder, was coming 
through a gap 1n the fence. 

Strouther whistled to his dog on the 
instant, but stood his ground, not wish- 
ing to seem to shrink from facing the 
declared enemy of the Strouther name 
and kindred, old Sam Merriot. 

He was a gray old man of a towering 
and powerful frame, whose natural 
strength the years had but little abated, 
and whose fierce temper age and mis- 
fortune had not availed to subdue, At 
sight of Strouther he threw down the 
log and confronted him with gleaming 
eyes. ; 

On the other side of the fence, Janey 
Merriot, a wisp of a girl, bareheaded 
and poorly clad, had just emerged from 
the sassatras thicket. She carried in 
her arms a few sticks of wood; but she 
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dropped them at the gap, and hurried 
forward as fast’ as her halting gait 
would permit. * 

** Know whose land you're on ?’’ old 
Merriot called out, sternly. 

‘«Shucks!” returted Joe. ‘‘ Your 
old stubble-field won't sprout one corn- 
stalk the less for any tracks of mine.” 

‘* Tell you, I won’t have ’em crossin’ 
of my land!’’ screamed the old man. 
«I ain't had no use for none of the 
Strouther tribe sence ten years gone. 
Git back, I say!" he commanded impe- 
riously, waving his arm in the direction 
whence Joe had come. Keep to the 
road you Strouthers had sich a hand in 
promotin’, will you ?” 

‘*S’ pose you make me ?”’ jeered Joe. 

‘*You drave me?’’ shrieked old Mer- 
riot, choking with fury, and clenching 


his fists; but as he strode forward, the ° 


girl’s light hand was on his arm. 

‘Father! Father!” she entreated, 
hoarse with terror. ‘‘ He's gotagun!” 

Strouther instantly turned his back, 
and fired off both barrels. As the 
sharp report died on the still evening 
air, he looked over his shoulder, and 
said, walking away: 

‘««A peaceable passage through a 
man’s stubble ain’t trespass, as ever I 
heard, and I won’t turn back for you; 
but you’ll be in sore need of a neigh- 
bor’s help ifever I tromp your old field 
again.” 

«« Git!’ shrieked old Merriot, stoop- 
ing for a clod of earth; but before. he 
could throw it Janey caught his arm. 

‘«*« Don’t, Father,’’ she pleaded. ** He’s 
Em’ly’s husband, and Em'ly was always 
good to me.” 

The old man dropped the clod. 
«‘Wish't you'd been to the house— 
with yo’ pacifyin’ ways,’’ he drawled, 
fretfully. ‘I'd ha’ mastered him, 
’thout you. Hadn’t ’a’ been for the 
Strouthers, you’d have a better shawl to 
your shoulders and a better frock to 
your back now this day.”’ 

For old Merriot attributed all the 
hardships of his lot to the Strouthers. 
He had deemed himself on the highway 
to prosperity when the ‘‘new road” 
was opened that carried trade away 
from his little country ‘‘store’’ to 
Hutchin’s Corners; and Jacob Strou- 
ther, Joe’s father, had been an ener- 
getic promoter of that enterprise. To 
be sure, Jacob Strouther’s opposition 
could have availed nothing against the 
road, for a more direct route to the 
county town had become a public de- 
mand. ‘Yet he needn’t have gone 
ag’inst meso heavy,’’ old Merriot com- 
plained, recounting the story to Janey 
as they went their way to the house 
with their burden of. fire-wood. ‘I 
warn’t opposed to the new road, my- 
self; I had public sperret, them days, 
same as him, for all I didn’t go around 
speechifyin’. Left to theirselves, the 
commissioners would have run the new 
road within a quarter-mile of my place, 
and | could have moved my store onto 
a neck of land I owned thereabouts; but 
Jacob Strouther, so brash he was for 
popilarity, he gzve’em the right of way 
spang through his land, usademanded, 
shortenin’ the route two mile, and 
turnin’ traveiso’s my trade left me, and 
I Aad to quit. It’s ten years ago, and I 
ain't had no luck sence. The best I 
ever c’n do for you, Janey, is this two- 
room shanty in a field as’ll barely sprout 
cow-peas. But the Strouthers sha’n’t 
walk through it; my public sperret may 
be all gone, but I got some private 
spunk left me, and let ary a Strouther 
try it again, [ll make it mighty on- 

healthy for him,” old Merriot declared, 
grimly. 

‘You'll never touch Joe, Father, for 
Em’ly’s sake?’’ Janey half pleaded, half 
asserted, 


They had reached the house, and old 
Merriot threw down his log with a 
long sigh. Janey, too, dropped her 
sticks and sat on the steps until her 
father could cut up the wood. 

“I hain’t nothin’ ag’inst Em’ly, ex- 
ceptin’ of her marryin’a Strouther,’’ he 
grumbled. ‘‘ Herand her ma, old Miz’ 
Wynn, was good neighbors, long as 
they lived hereby; but she matched 
with a Strouther, and hadn't it been for 
old Jacob, you and me might be wearin’ 
as good clothes as Joe Strouther 
strutted in acrost my field. But kindly 
Heaven give me a chance, see if I don’t 
be even with ‘em. All I ask is a 
chance to say No to a Strouther in 
need.”’ 

Slipping his hand under the sill, he 
drew forth his ax, and fell to chopping 
the wood with savage energy; and 
Janey, when she had gathered a basket 
of chips, went in to prepare their frugal 
supper. 

The story of her father’s grievance 
was not new to Janey; she had heard it 
many times from him, and once from 
her friend Em’ly; and Em’ly’s version 
had been more favorable to the Strou- 
thers. Old Jacob Strouther had acted 
in the interest of the whole community, 
Em'ly maintained; it wasn’t his fault 
that one man’s private affairs had suf- 
fered. Moreover, Em’ly revealed that 
Jacob Strouther had offered Janey’s 
father the privilege of putting up a 
‘«store” and dwelling-house on a piece 
of land that commanded the new road. 
Once Janey had ventured to remind her 
father of this, but it only angered him 
the more. ‘* What c’n a girl know?”’ 
he demanded, sourly. ‘I ain’t no man’s 
fool to go layin’ out buildin’ on his 
ground, to be ousted at his likin’. I 
ain’t forgitful of Miz’ Wynn’s friend- 
ship to you, a motherless girl,’’ he had 
added, gloomily, ‘‘sence we been 
neighbors, down here on this beach; 
but things have come toa high pass, 
surely, when my one child leans to the 
views of them what are bound to think 
wrong of her father; let Em’ly marry 
Joe Strouther, but you got your duty to 
stand by me. Sol say, there'll be no 
more comin’ and goin’ with the Wynns 
for you; understand, Janey? You are 
my child, or you ain’t no child of mine, 
accordin’ as you take sides.” 

_ Janey had never held a thought of 
taking sides against her father, and so 
she told him, in a way that comforted 
his bitter heart; but it had been hard 
for her to give up her friends. It was 
more than a year, now, since Em’ly 
married Joe Strouther; yet, tho visits 
were forbidden, this friend was not lost 
to the motherless girl; for Em/’ly still 
loved her, and contrived to do many 
a little kindness in secret, She was 
séven years older than Janey, who had 
long looked up to her as a superior be- 
ing. And it was Em’ly who had taught 
her all the household arts she knew, 
else she had not been so competent, at 
seventeen, to maintain her father’s poor 
home in tidycomfort. But Janey, tho 
cut off from this good friend, felt her 
father’sisolation far more than her own, 
and with an anxious wish to cheer him, 
she said, at supper: 

‘‘Father, don’t you count it for luck, 
that bag of dollars—two hundred and 


 fifty—in the hole behind the door? 


You need never say you've had wo luck, 
when you’ve saved that much, Father!’’ 

‘*Jt’s all for you, Janey, in the time 
of want,’’ the old man sighed. ‘I’ve 
wrastled steady with the meanest luck, 
jest for you. I'd ha’ give it up, long 
ago, but foryou. And that puts mein 
mind, we'll be needin’ flour and bac’n, 
and sugar and cawfee, shortly; and that 
haze over the bay p’ints toa spell of 
weather comin’ on; so, befo’ it sets in, 
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I'll go to the mill fors’plies. By good 
happenin’, you've got a job to Miz’ Lo- 
gan’s, to-morrer, so we c’n go along to- 
gether in the mornin’, to where the path 
forks. I'll borrow Timothy Lark’s 
mule to ride to Starritt’s mill and back. 
I c’n walk home from Timothy’s. It’s 
a long way to go; but I ain’t traded a 
dime to Hutchin’s Corner sence the new 
road was opened, nor I ain't ever goin’ 
to. Starritt don’t keep s’plies, except- 
in’ for his mill-hands; but he’s willin’ to 
be accommodatin' to my demands.’’ 

Meantime, Joe Strouther, with his 
string of birds, his dog and his gun, 
arrived at his comfortable home, about 
a mile back from the beach. Em’ly 
was on the porch waiting for him, a 
pretty, black-haired, black-eyed young 
woman, in a neat blue calico. ‘‘What 
a-many, Joe!” she exclaimed, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ Did you leave Janey any?” 

‘« Ain’t had a chance, bless you!” 
and Joe related his meeting with old 
Merriot. ‘‘The old man has_ been 
growling these ten years about my 
father spitin’ his luck, as he will have it; 
but he ain’t mindin’ how he spites the 
luck of his own child. If I had offered 
the birds, I’d likely had a fight on my 
hands, and Janey would only have been 
the worse off, poor girl!” 

‘Well, we must Jook out for Janey 
some other way, Joe. Happen, Miz’ 
Logan told me Janey is goin’ there, to- 
morrow,to do a day’s help, straightenin’ 
the house; and we can send her some 
of the birds there in the mornin’, pro- 
vided it don’t rain.’’ 

“It’s not likely to come upa rain 
suddenly,’’ Joe opined, with a knowing 
glance at the starlit sky; ‘‘there was a 
haze on the bay, I took note, which 
don’t generally mean weather for two 
or three days yet to come.”’ 

Joe’s prognostic was apparently well 
founded; for tho the next morning 
dawned slightly cloudy, it did not seem 
tothreaten rain that day; and old Mer- 
riot and his daughter set forth early, 
parting atthe fork of the path that 
led through the wood to the road, half 
a mile beyond the sandy beach. Emer- 
ging from this wood, the two were out 
of sight of each other, around the 
abrupt bend of the road, Janey pursu- 
ing her way southward and her father 
trudging to the northwestward. 

Out upon the open road, with the 
fitful gust in her face and the creeping 
cloud looming before her eyes, Janey, 
who walked but slowly because of her 
lameness, had gone not more than half 
her distance when she began to be un- 
easy about the little hoard of hard- 
earned, sore-saved dollars hidden in 
the wall of their lowly home, too poor 
to tempt thieves, but too insecure to 
resist the might of the wind, should it 
rise to fury; and if the water from the 
bay followed the wind, the precious 
hoard would be hopelessly gone; and 
who could say what effect such a loss 
would have upon her father? ‘‘ There 
will be time enough to bring the money 
away,’ Janey assured herself, ‘‘if I 

make haste.”’ 

Thereupon she turned back, unnoted 
by her father, who by this time had 
arrived at Timothy Lark’s, and was pre- 
ferring his request for the loan of his 
mule. 

Timothy Lark lent his mule without 
demur, tho he laughed at old Merriot 
behind his back for his folly in go- 
ing seven miles to avoid trading at 
Hutchin’s Corners. ‘If ever a man 
chawed up his own luck in spite,” said 
Timothy to his wife, ‘‘then old Sam is 
that man. He might be taking most of 
Hutchin’s trade now, if he’d listened at 
Jacob Strouther, instead of wasting his 
life and his chances coddling a ground- 
less grudge.’’ 
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‘Pity for Janey—and your mule,” 
-. said Mrs, Lark. 

“‘Yes, pity for, Janey; but it’s wuth 
the loan of the mule to see him jogging 
such a distance—jest for spite. Hanged 
if it ain’t as good as a circus.” And 
Timothy laughed again, 

But Mr. Timothy Lark was past 
laughing when, by ten o'clock, the fit- 
ful, half-hearted wind had stiffened to a 
steady blow, with sheets of blinding 
rain, and when, by noon, the trees were 
writhing in the unlooked-for storm, 
and crashing across the road, Tim- 
othy, trembling for the safety of his 
mule, said some very hard things 
about his neighbor’s ridiculous old 
grudge. 

‘‘ Wish I’d had the heart to say No 
to the loan of my good mule,’’ he 
grumbled; ‘‘but I can’t look at old 
Sam ’thout remindin’ myself of Janey’s 
hard luck, and she lame, too. There 
ain’t no sense in bein’ easy to a man so 
sot in folly, nohow. Mayée, as ’tain’t 
Azs mule, he’ll have the sense to wait 
over the storm,” Timothy groaned; and 
his wife had no word of comfort for 
him. She had been against lending the 
mule, and it was much that she did not 
say J told you so. 

But when the storm declared itself, 
old Merriot, anxious to return to Janey, 
had left the mill so far behind that it 
was as well to goon as to turn back. 
Fortunately, his road lay, for some dis- 
tance, between open fields, so that he 
ran no risk from falling trees; but the 
rain came down in torrents, and the 
steady old mule made but slow progress 
against the fury of the blast. 

It was well on in the afternoon—the 
wind had lulled, but the rain still pour- 
ed—when he reached the point where 
the road turned into the woods, and 
here the prostrate trees marked the path 
of the storm; the road, however, lay in 
such a direction to the course of the 
wind as to escape being blocked by the 
wreck of timber, tho here and there the 
huge top of some great oak allowed but 
a narrow passage. 

The flour and the sugar, soon soaked 
by the rain, had long ago been dis- 
carded; but the old man clung desper- 
ately to the coffee and the ‘‘bacon-side,”’ 
all that was left him; for he knew be- 
yond peradventure that his house had 
gone down in the wind, that the water 
from the bay must have covered his 
land, and that in all likelihood the bag 
of money so laboriously saved would be 
irretrievably lost in the outgoing flood. 
Such a catastrophe was in keeping with 
the ill-luck that had pursued him, as 
he insisted, for the last ten years. But 
the certainty he felt that his child was 
sheltered with the Logans, whose sub- 
stantial dwelling could hardly have sus- 
tained any serious damage, enabled him 
to endure the loss of his worldly goods 
with a grim serenity. Bowing his head 
against the driving rain, he pursued his 
slow way, resigned, as he persuaded 
himself, to the will of Heaven. 

Suddenly the plodding mule gave a 
violent plunge, and, lifting his eyes, 
old Merriot felt his blood run cold at 
sight of a horse, with a side-saddle on, 
lying dead under a fallen tree. Where 
was the woman? What had been her 
fate in this pitiless storm? He rose in 
his stirrups and peered around, but 
could discover no trace of her. He 
shouted; but there came no answer, 
Riding on slowly and watchfully, at last 
he descried a huddled figure a little dis- 
tance away, seated by the roadside, 
wrapped in ashawl. 

He gave a shout to encourage her, 
and spurred onhis mule, seeing that 
she turned at the sound of his voice. 

‘Ye ain’t hurt, are ye?’’ he asked, 
solicitously, as he dismounted, when he 
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had arrived beside her, and found a 
woman he had never seen until now. 
‘‘Heaven has sent you in answer to 
my prayer for aid!” cried the woman, 
in a transport of thanksgiving. Altho 
she did not know who he was, she wel- 
come him asa deliverer. Anda deliverer 
old Merriot was glad to be; for, despite 


‘his bitterness against his hard let, the 


love of his child kept his heart from 
hardening utterly. 

‘*My horse shied at the lightning,’’ 
the woman went on toexplain; ‘‘and I 
fell off and sprained my foot, so that 
I couldn't recover him. He galloped 
away a good half-hour ago.”’ 

‘That must be him, killed, back 
yonder, under a uprooted oak,’’ said 
Merriot. ‘It mought have been your- 
self, give praise!’ 

“«T do—I do!” answered the woman, 
devoutly. 

“C’n you manage to mount the 
mule?” he asked. ‘‘I’ll help you; 
and Ic’n walk. Youc’n stop at Tim- 
othy Lark’s ’’— 

‘¢Oh, if you could take me on to my 
brother-in-law’s,” pleaded the woman. 
‘« Like as not, they are expecting me, 
as there wasn’t more than a sprinkle 
this morning. I’m Abner Strouther’s 
wife.’’ 

‘*Ha?” old Merriot snarled, recoil- 
ing. ‘*Abner married you down in 
Florida? That’s how I warn’t knowin’ 
who you be. And you don’t know me, 
else you wouldn’t count on Sam Mer- 
riot to help one of the Strouther name.” 
And, to the woman’s consternation, he 
began to remount, 

But tho she knew the story of old 
Merriot’s grudge against her husband's 
family, she could not believe that his 
emnity would carry him the length of 
refusing help to a woman in distress. 
‘You surely haven’t the heart to leave 
me disabled here ?’’ she expostulated. 

‘‘Thain’t no spite against you,’’ he 
replied, as he settled himself in the sad- 
dle; ‘‘ but I got no use fer the name of 
Strouther. I been a-prayin’ and a- 
prayin’ for jest this chance,’’ he went 
on, with a tremulous excitement, ‘‘ and 
now it’s come—to have a Strouther 
a-prayin’ to me for help nobody éu¢ me 
c’ngive, and I say Vo/”’ he shouted ex- 
ultantly. ‘«The next one comes c’n 
help you, but I ain’t the man for the 
job; you hear me.”’ 

««QOh, for the love of Heaven!” Ab- 
ner Strouther’s wife cried to him, in in- 
credulous dismay. 

‘‘No!’’ he shouted again, swaying 
in the saddle with the tumult of his 
soul. 

‘‘For your Janey’s sake!” she called 
after him piercingly; but wherefore 
was he to heed that plea, knowing that 
Janey was safe with the Logans? He 
rode on in grim exultation that his 
chance to pay back the Strouther 
grudge had come a¢ /ast. Had he not 
prayed for it? And was he to slight it, 
since Heaven had heard his prayer? 

‘‘Hadn’t a-been for old Jacob,” he 
muttered, with the voice of Abner 
Strouther’s wife ringing in his ears— 
‘‘hadn’t a-been for old Jacob, I mought 
have held on to my good house on the 
ridge; ’stid of which I hain’t a shelter 
to my old head; for the shanty on the 
beach is gone, I know. Bless God, my 
child ain’t there.’’ And he spurred the 
mule savagely, for a thought pursued 
him from which he would fain ride 
away. 

Janey was safe, he did not doubt; but 
what if a judgment should follow on his 
refusal to succor this woman in 
distress, this woman who prayed, to 
him in Janey’s name? He resisted 
this thought fiercely. Was he to fore- 
go reaping the satisfaction of the 
chance he had prayed for all these 


bitter years? So long as Janey was safe 
what could it matter? Why should he 
be troubled as to what might befall him- 
self? It was enough that he had had it 
in his power to render help to a 
Strouther, and he had had the sat- 
isfaction of refusing. Let all the 
Strouthers remember that, when they 
thought of old Sam Merriot. It was 
but an evil spirit that tormented him 
with the dread of a judgment on his 
head, now, when his prayer was answer- 
ed. But what if the judgment should 
touch Janey, not now, she was safe 
from the storm, but to-morrow, or 
next day, next week? And so, after 
nearly half a mile of resistance, he went 
back. 

Abner Strouther’s wife was on her 
knees, her head bowed on her clasped 
hands. 

‘‘Say, don’t you pray ag’inst me!’’ 
he called out, in an anguish of fear. 
‘«I’ve had a ten-years’ streak of the 
meanest luck, all along of Jacob Strou- 
ther; but you called in Janey’s name. 
Spare the child—don’t call down judg- 
ment on the innercent—no more than 
I’m goin’ to turn ag’inst yourself what 
ain’t had nothin’ to do with old Ja- 
cob’s meanness.” He had dismounted, 
and he stood before her, quaking. 

Abner Strouther’s wife lifted her 
head, but the torrent of his entreaties 
would not let her utter a word until he 
paused for breath. ‘‘I haven’t prayed 
against you,” she said; ‘I’ve only 
prayed God to forgive you, and to 
turn your wicked heart; and to spare 
Janey—if so be she ts in any danger.” 

««Janey’s safe enough!’ he declared, 
sharply. ‘‘Do you suppose I’d be de- 
layin’ to help on a Strouther, man or 
woman, if I’d a-left my child in that 
mizzable shanty we call home, sence a 
Strouther broke me up on the ridge? 
Don't you know it has gone to ever- 
lastin’ smash by this time? But my 
Janey’s safe with the Logans, and I 
couldn’t look her in the face if so be I’d 
quit a body in distress, Strouther or no 
Strouther. That’s why I come back— 
and the fear of judy ment. Here, git on 
the mule.” 

‘* Heaven reward you!’’ 

‘‘T want no thanks,’’ he interrupted, 
gruffly. ‘‘I ain’t actin’ from loving- 
kindness, nor yet from pleasure; I ain’t 
pretendin’ but what it goes ag’inst the 
grain; but I'll git you to shelter, if so 
be I may. The mule ain't mine, and it’ll 
be Timothy Lark’s say-so whether we 
git past his gate with the beast.” 

‘« And your luck will turn from this 
very day,’’ Mrs. Abner predicted, as she 
made shift to rise. ‘‘ Mark my words, 
your luck will turn.”’ 

‘No, ’twon’t!’’ old Merriot contra- 
dicted, obstinately. ‘‘I’ve spited my 
chance, my long-hoped-for chance, and 
that’s bad for a man out of luck; but I 
don't know as I'll carry any heavier 
heart for all that.’’ 

With much ado Abner Strouther’s 
wife was at last mounted on the mule, 
and old Merriot leading him, they pur- 
sued their slow way in silence. By the 
time they reached Timothy Lark’s the 
rain had ceased, the clouds were break- 
ing away, and a faint streak of crimson, 
showing where the sun had gone down, 
glowed through the denuded boughs of 
the wood beyond Timothy Lark’s wide 
stubble-field. 

Timothy was standing at his gate, on 
the lookout for any chance news of his 
mule; his wrath and anxiety had given 
place to a sullen acquiescence in the 
loss of his property; but he craved the 
satisfaction of knowing the worst with 
as little delay as possible. It would be 


hard to say whether joyful relief or 


keen curiosity had the mastery of him, 
when he descried at a distance his 
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precious beast of burden, ploddin& 
homeward with a woman perched aloft, 
and that ridiculous old Sam trudging 
ahead; but there can be no doubt that 
curiosity had the ascendency when he 
recognized that the woman was none 
other than Mary, the wife of Abner 
Strouther, known to her friends as 
Mary-Abner. What had become of the 
old man’sgrudge? Timothy wondered, 
but such a storm might well have swept 
it away. 

By the time the two wayfarers were 
opposite the gate, Timothy was in a 
broad grin of welcome. He was glad 
to see Mary-Abner, glad to see old Sam, 
gladdest of all to see the mule, whose 
flanks he slapped ana slapped again, as 
he invited the travelers in, 

‘«Tell you, no beast-critter c’n make 
it from here to Joe’s,’’ he announced. 
‘« The road, this piece, caught the wind 
full sweep; and the trees are - fairly 
piled acrost. It’s much if a man c’n 
pass. Come in, both, and be welcome; 
my wife, Miz’ Lark, she’ll be glad to 
have ye. What’s your hurry, Merriot ? 
Janey’s safe to Logan’s, you told me, 
this mornin’.’’ 

“‘Yes, Janey’s safe, an’ I’m goin ° 
on,”’ old Merriott replied, gruffly. 

‘«Oh, please, then, if you are set to 
try the trip, do me this one favor more!” 
entreated Mary-Abner. ‘‘ Let ’em know 
at Joe’s that 1’m safe.’’ 

‘‘No!’’ old Merriot refused, with grim 
scorn. ‘‘I’ve not left you on the road- 
side to perish; I’ve put you in shelter; 
but I wish I may hang if I’m goin’ a 
step further for the name of Strouther. 
They c’n find out your safety by other 
means than me.’”’ And he turned ab- 
ruptly away. 

‘Shame, man!” remonstrated Timo-- 
thy Lark, as he made ready to lead the 
mule to the steps for Mary-Abner to 
dismount. ‘‘The time are extryordi- 
nary; pitch your conduct accordin’.’’ 

‘*Five pound o’ cawfee anda bac’n 
side!’ shrieked old Merriot, facing his 
admonisher fiercely, and whirling aloft 
the wallet that held the remnant of his 
purchases. ‘‘ All what’s left me of 
worldly possessions, along of Jacob 
Strouther. My roof has gone down in 
the rage of the elements, ye may know 
without sightin’ the fact; and my bag 
of dollars, two hund’ed and fifty of ’em, 
I've wrastled with mean luck to have 
and hold, to keep Janey in the time of 
need, all gone—al! gone!’ 

‘* Well, it’s hard, old man— it’s sure- 
ly hard,” said Timothy Lark, soothing- 
ly. 

“Yes, ‘tis hard,’’ old Merriot as- 
sented; ‘‘but not so hard as the luck 
what drove me to give my aid toa 
Strouther; and I ain’t goin’ to set foot 
on nary a plank of a Strouther house. 
But,’’ he amended, softening at the re- 
membrance of his child’s safety, ‘‘ bein’ 
as the time ave extryordinary, I'll holler 
at the gate.”’ > 

And slinging his wallet over his 
shoulder, he strode away. 

‘“‘Well, to my notion,’’ Timothy 
Lark remarked, as he assisted Mary- 
Abner into the house, ‘‘there ain’t no 
more wearin’ occupation than totin’ of 
agrudge. Old Merriot has been spitin’ 
his chances these ten years, and that 
po’ little Janey has to suffer for it. Don’t 
bear no more weight on that ankle, 
ma’am, than you can help; and my 
wife, Miz’ Lark, she'll doctor you. She’s 
so deef, she can’t hear if I call; but let 
me get you in a chair, and I’ll go fetch 
her. She’s layin’ the table for supper, 
for folks must eat, says she, if the ele- 
ments do cavort. Weain’t totin’ no 
grudge ag’inst the Strouthers, nor no- 
body else; tho I ain’t sayin’ but 1 might 
do some cavortin’ myself, if any harm 
had come to my mule, along of old 
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Merrictt’s bottomless foolishness tra- 
ding so far out of his way to Starritt’s 
mill.” 

**It was a mercy for me,”’ 
Abner. 

‘*« Well, so it seems,” Timothy admit- 
tea. ‘*‘ Maybe old Merriot’ll study on it, 
and come to a change of spirit.’” 

Meanwhile, old Merriot was making 
his toilsome way in the gathering 
gloom, climbing through the boughs of 
fallen trees, slipping here, catching 
there, but always clinging desperately 
to the wallet with his littleall. He ar- 
rived at Joe Strouther’s gate, faint and 
chilled, just as the moon was rising over 
the bay, serene and silver bright. 

Joe was coming down the walk. 
‘*Why!’’ he exclaimed, as he recognized 
the figure leaning against the fence. 
«« Safe, are you ?”’ 

‘«T ain’t so easy destroyed as some 
folks may hope for,” old Merriot 
snarled. Then he told briefly what he 
had done for Mary-Abner. ‘‘But I’m 
wantin’ you to onderstand, plain and 
p’inted,’’ he concluded, with fierce 
gasps, ‘‘it warn’t for no love of the 
Strouthers I done it; so you c’n spare 
your thanks. It were the fear of judg- 
ment, puorely.”’ 

‘*But you'll come in and take shel- 
ter?’’ Joe urged. 

‘*No!” he thundered, with all his rem- 
nant of strength. ‘‘] want none -of 
your pity, no more’n yourthanks. My 
house is gone, and my bag of good, 
hard-won dollars—all my steady sa- 
vin’.” His voice broke in a sob, for he 
was far spent. 

‘* Your bag of dollarsis safe enough,’’ 
Joe told him, with blundering abrupt- 
ness. ‘‘You needn’t trouble as to 
that.”’ 

‘«Oh, ay; what’s carried out to the 
bottom of the bay is beyond stealage; 
but let ‘em go, since Janey’s safe up to 
Logan’s.” 

‘*Janey hasn’t been to Logan’s this 
day,” Joe stated gravely. ‘‘ Johnny 
Bray saw her going back, and ’’— 

‘And me a-foolin’ away my time 
rascuin’ of a Strouther!” old Merriot 
screamed, as, after one dazed and ga- 
ping instant, the awful sense of Janey’s 
danger rushed upon him; and, witha 
cry of rage, he struck furiously at Joe. 

‘*Hold on, old man!’’ cried Joe, 
catching hisarm. ‘‘I ain’t told ye all; 
you see Em’ly charged me very particu- 
lar to be cautious howI broke the news. 
Janey’s safe enough—with us.’’ 

*«Stopped here, did she?’’ old Mer- 
riot demanded, with a sudden revulsion 
from despair to fierce scorn. ‘‘ And 
me a-warnin’ her never to darken your 
doors!”’ 

‘« By God’s blessin’, she’s mot dark- 
ened ‘em,” Joe replied. ‘‘Em’ly work- 
ed with her and brought her to.” 

Old Merriot staggered against the 
fence. 

«* You see, we never misdoubted but 
you and Janey was both at home,” Joe 
Strouther continued, in encouraging 
tones; ‘‘more specially, after Johnny 
Bray told us how he had seen Janey 
going back along the road; and Em'ly 
allowed you might be in a_ helplesss 
fix, betwixt wind and water; so in the 
first lull I hunted up Jim Logan, and 
we went on a search. We took axes 
and a good heavy blanket, and some 
doctorment Em’ly had fixed up, in case 
we found you beat out—and well we 
did—-mighty nigh dead Janey was when 
we found her. She had turned back, 
in fear ot a blow, to look after the.safe- 
ty of that bag of dollars, which in my 
opinion wouldn’t been carried out into 
_the bay, nohow, such a weight; but 


said Mary- 


Janey had it in mind—and the storm) 


caught her. Then she tried to get on 
,o the ridge as the bay-water came in, 
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but a big tree fel] acrost her way and 
tangled her in the branches. And there 
she stuck, drenched and cold, and hun- 
gry, but no bones broke. I wrapped 
her in the blanket—she was as limp as 
a rag—and me and Jim toted her home 
toEm’ly. And that I done in no fear 
of judgment. But,’’ added Joe with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘I trompled over 
a sight of your land.” 

Old Merriot did not resent the thrust, 
‘*Joe,”’ he faltered, ‘‘ furgive—furgive 
—a mean old man!’ 

‘‘Oh, shucks! Go ‘long! This ain’t 
no occasion to call yourself names,” 
Joe declared. ‘‘ Janey wants to see 
you, and I promised her I’d find you. 
And Em’ly has got some strong hot caw- 
fee; time you’ve swallowed a cupful— 
and thanked God—you’ll think better 
of all mankind.”’ 


Mopsire, ALA. 


Mother Fur. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


I WONDER what charm there can be in 
fur? 

The kitten curls up and begins to purr, 

The puppy tumbles about in the rug 

In his silly way and gives it a hug; 

And mousekin, that even a shadow can 
scare, 

For a moment lies still in the long, soft 
hair, 

Then slips away to its home in the wall. 

Can it be—poor darlings! that each and 
all 

Believe ‘tis their mother, and hasten to 
her? 


All babies, 
Fur; 

For my little brother—too little to speak— 

See how he nestles his peach-blossom 
cheek 

In the velvet coat that the tiger wore, 

As it lies stretched out at length on the 
floor! 

Tiger, if you were alive—dear me! 

I shudder to think how cruel you'd be. 

No doubt in your day you did harm 
enough, 

But now you’re safe as my tippet or 
muff! 

You, too, I will caH (since you never can 
stir) 

Old Mother Fur, kind Mother Fur! 


I think, love old Mother 


A Belated Birthday. 


BY ETHEL TAYLOR, 


‘‘ABIGAIL, third child and second 
daughter of Frederick B. and Louise N. 
Dempster, was born on Monday, May 
6th, at five o’clock P.M.’’ 

Mrs. Dempster shut the family Bible 
with a sigh, then said aloud: 

‘+ My precious little six-year-old, how 
could I forget your birthday! Spring 
sewing and birthdays do not go well 
together! Well, at‘any rate, I will try 
to make it up to her by a very good time 
to-morrow.”’ 

She sat thinking a few moments, then 
went to an open window and called: 

«* Abigail!’ 

Two minutes later the door opened 
and a fair-haired child peeped into the 
room. 

‘«Did you call me, Mother ?”’ 

“Yes. Come here, Abigail.” 

Mrs. Dempster took the little girl in 
her lap and turned the freckled little 
face up to hers. 

‘** Abigail, dear, Mother has just 
looked in the family Bible and found 
that yesterday was your birthday; but 
wait a minute’’— as the child’s lip 
quivered—‘‘ I have a plan.’’ 

Then followed a long whispering, only 
broken by little ttemaine espey Abi- 
gail. . 

Presently Mrs. 
down, saying: 

as a goand play; but don’ t tell our 
secret,’ 


Despes pat cher’ : 


Allthat afternoon Abigail and her 
mother were very busy in the kitchen, 
and the rest of the little Dempsters were 
wild with curiosity and envy, as deli- 
cious odors of good things issued from 
within. 

‘‘I now I smeli apple-tarts,’’ said 
Harold, the oldest, as a spicy scent 
came through the. crack against which 
his nose was pressed. 

‘‘ And that must be tea-cakes now,” 
cried ten-year-old Louise, rising with 
the print of the keyhole on the end of 
her nose. 

“Children, children,” came from 
within, in Mrs. Dempster’s laughing 
voice, ‘‘run away now. You will all 
know the secret to-morrow morning.” 

Away the troop scampered to the 
barn, there to discuss the possibilities. 





Never was there a fairer May morn- 
ing. The sun’s yellow face was one 
broad expanse of smiles, and the young 
leaves seemed to be intoxicated with 
pride at the beauty of their fresh green 
dresses; for they danced and rustled, 
and shook out the crinkles where they 
had been folded all winter, so as to 
show them better. 

Mrs. Dempster rose with the birds; 
and very sweet and cool did she look as 
she came out on the veranda in a fresh 
blue-and-white cambric. 

None of the children were awake, 
and she tripped noiselessly around, ta- 
king down the hammock from the holly- 
tree, bringing the camp-stools from 
under the big white rosebush, and get- 
ting a shower of dew from the opening 
buds. Finally she brought a large bas- 
ket and set it on the hall table. 

Then the children were waked, first 
Abigail, who jumped out of bed with a 
little squeal, and finally five-year-old 
Davie. The children were so excited 
when they saw the basket that they 
could scarcely wait; but it was not until 
after breakfast that Mrs. Dempster 
said: 

‘Now, Abby, tell the grand secret!’’ 

‘‘Well, my birfday was day before 
yesterday, but Mother forgot it, so to- 
day we're going to have a picnic in the 
woods; and we’ve got apple-tarts and 
pickles and tea-cakes, and ”— 

But she was interrupted by a yell 
from the children, beginning with Har- 
old, and ending with the tail-end of the 
squeal from Davie. 

Then, what a bustle followed! 

Harry had to find his fishing-tackle, 
and Davie was begging to take his 
puppy with him, and little Nelly pinch- 
ed her finger in the pantry door, and 
had to be comforted. 

At last, however, they started, and a 
merry party they were—the little girls 
in their oldest dresses, and big blue 
sunbonnets, and Harry and Davie ‘in 
the patchedest pants of all,” as the lat- 
ter expressed it. 

Mrs. Dempster and Harold led the 
way with the big basket between them, 
then came Louise and Nelly with the 
hammock, and, lastly, Abigail and 
Davie, each with a camp-stool. 

They had quitea long walk, but dear 
me! who minded an aching arm from 
holding a burden, when they were go- 
ing through the beautiful green woods; 
and then the blissful thought of apple- 
tarts and tea-cakes after a while! 

Presently they turned a corner, and 
there before them rushed a little stream, 
dancing and rippling in the sunlight. 


** Here we are!” said Mrs. Dempster. 


The children rushed forward in de- 
light, and then Mrs. Dempster and 
Harold swung the hammock between 
two shady oaks, unfolded the camp- 
stools, and hung the big basket on a 
limb, out of the reach of ants. 

And then Harold and Davie went to 






_Please forget 
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a quiet place up-stream to fish, and the 
three little girls sailed boats and made 
playhouses, while their mother read in 
the hammock. 

After three happy hours, Mrs. Demp- 
ster took a big table-cloth from the 
basket, and while she spread out the 
lunch, Harold took a pitcher and filled 
it with clear, ice-cold lemonade, made 
from spring water and the lemons Mrs. 
Dempster had tucked in. 

After they had eaten all they could, 
and that meant a good deal, the soiled 
dishes were piled back into the basket, 
and Mrs. Dempster spread a shawl on 
the ground for Davie to lie on, and the 
others sat on the mossy ground, while 
she read a delightful fairy story aloud. 

When she had finished, the three old- 
est children sauntered up the stream 
in search of strawberries, while Mrs. 
Dempster and Davie went to sleep. 

An hour passed, during which the 
birds gazed in astonishment at the 
strangely quiet intruders, and finally 
one, made bold by the continued si- 
lence, hopped down and nipped Davie’s 
little red nose. 

My! what a yell he gave! I tell you, 
those birds flew away in a jiffy, and the 
other children came running. 

After quieting Davie, they had a good 
laugh and then spent the rest of the 
afternoon playing games, fishing and 
sailing boats. 

At last, however, the long red rays 
slanting through the trees reminded 
Mrs, Dempster that the sun was nearly 
down, and seon the little procession 
was homeward bound. 

At the gate Abigail turned and said 
in her quaint way: 

‘*I’ve had two birfdays this year. 
it again next year, 
Mother.”’ 

And the others agreed. 

Waks Forsst, N. C. 


Learn by Heart. 


THE world is too much with us; late and 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 








The sea that bares her bosom to the 
moon, 
The winds that will be howling at all 
hours 
And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers, 
For this, for everything, we are out of 
tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather 
he 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant 
lea 
Have glimpses that would make ‘me 
less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the 


sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd 
horn. 


—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 1770-1850. 





Pebbles. 


A CLur.—Pap~a (to Mamma): ‘‘It is 
wonderful what becomes of all the pins 


made! Zhe Baby (suddenly): ‘‘ Wow! 
Yow! Yow!”—Puck. 
..Parson Johnson: “So dis little chile 


ama gal. Do de udder one belong toe de 
contrary sex ?’’—Mrs. Jackson: ‘‘Yais, 
pahson; dat’s a gal too.”’—/udge. 


.»-The Cause of the Sound.—That 
rusty, grating sound is made by the new 
Spanish treasurer scraping his finger- 
nails on the tin bottom of the Spanish 
strong-box.—Minneapolis Journal. 


..Old Lady; ‘' Conductor, stop the 
train.”’ Conductor: ‘*‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” Old Lady: ‘‘I lost my false hair 


out of the window.’’ Conductor: ‘‘Oh, 
never mind! There’s a switch just this 
side uf the next scation.”—Zchange, 
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-.» A man who stuttered badly went to 
consult a specialist about his affliction. 
The expert asked: ‘‘Do you stutter all 
the time?’ ‘‘N-n-n-no,” replied the 
sufferer, ‘‘I s-s-stut-t-t-ter only when I 
t-t-talk.”—Zxchange. 


...- Friend: ‘‘ Have you had a success- 
ful summer?” Golfiac: ‘* Well, I should 
say so. I’ve worked hard all through 
June, July and August, and have suc- 
ceeded in reducing my golf score from 
fifty-one to forty-nine ?”’—Harper's Bazar. 


....Great Business Scheme.—‘‘ Don’t 
you think we ought to reduce the price of 
our wheels next year?’’ asked the sub- 
manager. ‘‘ Never!’’ said the manager. 
‘* The Whizzle Company will never lower 
the price of its bicycles.” ‘Something 
will have to be done.”” ‘‘ I’ve got it. We 
will reduce the price of repairs.’’—/n- 
dianapolis Journal, 


....'' Thessaly ?”’ repeated the Sultan, 
with scorn. ‘‘The idea! What nerve! 
Why, I never cede the likes!’’ The 
Court Grammarian shuddered silently. 
‘ Perhaps,” suggested the imperial jest- 
er, who was always particular to have 
his jokes a shade worse than those of his 
royal master, ‘‘they think your Majesty 
is going to cede.”’—Puck. 


...This is the light and airy way in 
which Zhe Uruguay News referred to the 
assassination of President Borda, in re- 
porting it: ‘‘Murder. Exit Borda. En- 
ter Cuestas. Lovely weather. Last 
grande: 5102. (Grand prize in lottery.) 
Colonel Uufiez dead. What policy will 
Cuestas follow? ‘Hard times come 
again nomore.’ Expectation is the order 
of the day. Counterfeit ten-dollar bills 
in circulation. We are all wise after the 
event.’’—NMew York Tribune. 


....'* Madam, behold a scholar and a 
gentleman. In the classics I always car- 
ried off all the honors of myclass. In 
Cesar’’— ‘*Are you familiar with 
Cesar?” ‘‘Intimately, ma’am.’’ ‘‘ Then 
if you will cross the Rubicon into the 
‘backyard, you will find the saw lying by 
the woodpile.’”’ ‘*Madam, my Ceasar is a 
revised version. I give a new and im- 
proved reading of the familiar text. 
When I reach that epigrammatic pas- 
sage ‘I came, I saw, I conquered,’ I in- 
variably omit the ‘saw.’ Good-day, 
ma’am.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


... Suffragist: ‘If you are elected, 
will you cut the street through to the 
Henchbury district? That’s what we 
want to know.” Aspirant: ‘‘I think I 
can state positively that in case of my 
election it will be my purpose to promote 
the interests of the Henchbury district 
in all possible ways.’’ Suffragist: ‘‘ But 
I am opposed to the Henchbury 
crowd.” Aspirant: ‘‘ 1 was about to say, 
when you interrupted me, that it will 
be my purpose to promote the in- 
terests of the Henchbury (istrict in 
all possible ways, but ‘that in my 
opinion the best way to do this is to con- 
sult the interests of the whole city 
rather than any part of it, and that, in a 
word, there is no hurry about cutting a 
Street through the Henchbury district. I 
hope I make myself tolerably distinct ?”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 


...-A good-natured Anglican parson 
was riding one day in a jaunting-car near 
the Lakes of Killarney, whose famous 
echoes sometimes repeat a sound as many 
as eight times. Wishing to ‘‘take a rise 
out of the driver,” the clergyman said: 
“Do you know, Pat, that there are none 
but Protestant echoes here?’’ ‘‘ No, sir, 
I niver h’ard it, and I don’t believe it, 
aither,”” was the reply. ‘‘ Well, you 
shall hear it very soon,’’ said the Angii- 
can. Arriving at a favorable spot he 
called out, softly, raising his voice to a 
loud pitch on the last word: ‘‘Do you 
believe in Pio Nono?” and the echo re- 
plied: ‘‘No, no! No, no! No, no!” 
Pat was delighted at the joke, and, rub- 
bing his hand gleefully, said: ‘‘ Bedad, 
whin I drive one of the raa/ clargy here 
won’t I have the sport out of him?” And 
the parson rather doubted the success of 
his ruse.—Catholic Standard and Times. 









Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers tue following 
PRIZES: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes are of- 
fered. For the four best puzzles received 
during October the following prizes i are ot- 
fered: 

First Prize:—‘‘ Eye Spy,” by the artist- 
author, William Hamilton Gibson. 

SECoND PrRizE.—‘‘The American Boy’s 
Book of Sport,”’ by D. C. Beard. 

Turrp Prize.—' The Carissima,” by Lu- 
cas Malet. 

FourtH Prize.—‘‘ The Land of the Kan- 
garoo,”’ by Thomas W. Knox. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers received to 
this week’s puzzles we will send the “‘ Son- 
nets’ of Shakespeare in the “ Lilliput Clas- 
sics’’ edition. 

SHAKESPEAREAN NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I amcomposed of ninety-nine letters, and 
form a quotation from Shakespeare. 

12, 24, 37, 64, 89,46. ‘‘ Never was such a 
sudden scholar made.”’ 

95, 84, 31, 55) 7, 19, 70,99. “‘ The fair, the 
chaste, and unexpressive she.”’ 

26, 69, 88, 72, 45. A triar. 

9, 3, 42. 53- A “ tender juvenal.” 

‘Sweet, adieu! I’ll keep my oath patiently 
to bear my 67, 73, 63, 32, 22.” 
25, 61, 2, 77, 91, 11. ‘‘ Whom the fates 
have marked 
To bear the extremity of dire mishap.”’ 

38, 27. 16, 80,8. ‘‘This proves me still a 
sheep.”’ 

33, 81, 96, 17. 44, 21. 
which passeth show.”’ 

“I'll tell you who Time ambles withal, 
who Time 57, 85, 50, 82, 78 withal.”’ 

79, 58, 66,1, 14. ‘‘ Never trust me if I be 
ateard.” 

51, 10, 65, 43, 92, 29, 83,93. ‘‘Give me a 
cup of sack.”’ 

“If you deny me, fie upon your law! 

There is no force in the decrees 
of 74, 23, 56, 47, 76, 34.” 

52, 4, 60, 35, 68, 71, 39, 13, 90, 98. ‘‘I shall 
ne’er be ’ware of mine own wit, till I break 
my shins against it.”’ 

‘‘Churl, upon thine eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth 36, 62, 54.” 

59, 87, 75, 41, 48, 28. ‘‘ Meet me in the pal- 
ace wood.”’ 

‘“*And- duller should’st thou be than than 
the fat 15, 49, 97, 86 

That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 

Would’st thou not stir in this.” 

6, 30, 18, 40, 20, 5,94. ‘‘What talk we of 
fathers when there is sucha man.” 

ME Ce. 


CONCEALED PROVERBS. 


“T have that within 


Three proverbs are concealed in each of 
the following paragraphs. 

I. Honesty and virtue, all that is best in 
mankind, glitters not through policy, is not 
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eager for its own, and seeks no reward in 
gold. 

II. We had better spare no effort to learn 
what the facts are. Late yesterday, more 
than a rod was lost, and that by stubborn 


indifference. Never spoil things by acting 
the child. 
III. Necessity prods the faint, and 


prompts all to take heart. Men have con- 
tended against nature, but never won their 
contest. Only fair is the price for support, 
that Mother Earth—beneficent lady—re- 
quires of men, in labor or invention. 


C. B. H. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
14 * 13 30 22 8 
a. 2. 2¢ 16 9 
10 32 *% 12 33 * 
24 5 23 27 2 * 
46 eo 7 8 
Ik @ 2 6 27 49 
ol ies lies dali ai 
* 15 * 26 31 25 


Reading across: 1, Followed with exact- 
ness; 2, rewarded for corrupt service; 3, 
represents fully in words; 4, to pass through 
a narrow channel; 5, a musical instrument; 
6, to trainin an institution of learning; 7, 
muddy; 8, a day of the week. 

When rightly guessed, the letters from 1 
to 34 will spell an event which occurred 
eleven years ago to-day. B. A. Y. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 14. 

Heaps anv Taits.—“ The Christian,” 1, Theme; 
2, patch; 3, epoch; 4, ethic; 5, Huron; 6, motor; 7, 
India; 8, gloss; 9, tramp; 10, ennui; 11, adapt; 12, 
clown. 

Connectep Diamonps.—I. 1, C; 2, cat; 3, canon; 
4, tow; 5, N. II. 1, S; 2, apt; 3, spoon; 4, tot; 5, N. 
III 1, N; 2, boa; 3, nonce; 4, act; 5, E. IV. 1, E; 
2, ago; 3, Egypt; 4, ope; 5, T. V. 1, E; 2, Ira; 3, 
erect; 4, ace; 5, T. 

The prize for September 30th was won 
by Miss Annie H. Hincks, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Honorable Mention: Riley O. Johnson, 
Elizabeth Baird Wallace, John W. Hyslop, 
John L. Henry, Mrs. C. G. Pollock and P. 
B. Powell. 


Wonderful Effect 


Gained in Flesh and Made Strong and Healthy. 


““My wife was very weak and sickly, but 
a few bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. She is now 
strong and healthy, and has gained in flesh. 
We believe Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a grand 
medicine.”” WiLt1AM H. Amos, 43 Linden 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. Remember 


H ood Ss Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier 
cure nausea, indigestion, 


H ood ; S Pi | Is biliousness. Price 25c. 


HAWKES’ 


American Cut Glasss, unequalled 
for brilliancy and finish. Complete 
assortment of all the new cuttings. 


Davis Collamore & Co. 


Ltp 


Broadway & 21st Street, 




















Horner's Furniture, 


The largest line of Imported 
_ Furniture in America. 
Over 1,000 pieces 
-Vernis-Martin Furniture, 
in every style and shape, 


at reasonable prices. 


61, 63, 65 West 23d St., 
NEW YORK. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 


men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once, 
RocHEsTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, M Ve 








WRIGHT’S 
GENUINE 





Made in two pieces, 
shirt and drawers. The 
only way a “ Sanitary ”’ 


Underwear can be 
made. 


It is convenient. 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR. 
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The Independent 


judge of dentifrices will in- 
variably select SOZODONT 
as the most healthful and 


agreeable preparation known. 





Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians 
and druggists. 

A SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors. 
New YoRK. 


























FOR 25 YEARS 


It has been used and recommended by Doctors 
and Druggists. - _ 
It means a healthful and beautiful skin. 
Nothing gives such comfort after shaving. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The original is put up in round Paper boxes 
only, thus avoiding the pessibility of lead poison- 
ing from tin boxes. There is nothing so delicate 
or susceptible as a baby’s skin 
Sold by the Drug trade ge uerally: both plain and 
nerfumed. 


JULIUS FEHR, M.D., Manufacturer, Hoboken, N. J. 


NERVO-LEPTINE. 

A sure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or 
sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmless in every 
respect, yet sure, safe and positive. — ray Frisbie 
Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 

















GROCERIES. 
No RreakSass table complete without my 
43 Blend of Co No Teas please the 


ladiesas well Sa — 41 Blends. They are 
atwavye uniform in quality and flaver. 
vi 


I delfver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 


prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
L. J CAL 


LANAN, 


—— to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St. ae _New York. 


cities 


Your Husband’s 
Wife 








BeVesesetwe 





Knows a good tea when she tastes 
it. It won’t cost her much to taste 
our tea, for we have put up ¥ lb. 
packages of our famous CARICOL 
BLEND TEA in air-tight silver sacks to 
introduce it to her. We are going to 
sell one million pounds this de 
—we have sold a half million. 
cents brings a { Ib. package. 


THOS. MARTINDALE & CO., 
Tea Importers, 9 N. roth St., eee 


: 
: 
[ 


CANCER] 








Cured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 42 years. 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in 2 weeks with 





but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sent free, 
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Dr. Jaeger’s — 


SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 


“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each bad two Jaeger Lndersnirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


This Applies to You. 


Underwear allows the skin to breathe 
Greely, at the same time absorbing its exhala- 
tions, leaving the body dry and warm. Gives the 
greatest warmtii with the least weight. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
Main Retail Store: Branches: 
16 WEST 23D ST.,| 166 Broadway, 
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Chocolates ana \ 
Confections 


Every piece a delicacy, done upin 
tempting style. Ask for them. ’ 
WHITMAN’S 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE 
is perfect in flavor and quality, de- 
licious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphias y 
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Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oila trial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one --bears our name as agents. 
Notice the date in peforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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S lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
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MFG. CO., Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Tudging Cows and Hogs. 


BY ANDREW J. FULTON. 


A PRACTICAL farmer says that the only 
way to secure a good cow is to keep try- 
ing until we get such a cow as we want, 
and then hold onto her. He advises the 
selection of one not over five years old, 
of gentle, quiet disposition. with a large 
barrel; one whose udder is well-formed, 
with teats set well apart, of good size, 
and projecting slightly outward from 
each other, and with large milk veins. 
This is good advice as far as it goes. 
There are, however, certain technical 
points about judging a cow the knowl- 
edge of which are of great assistance in 
forming an opinion as to the merits of 
such an animal. 

A really good cow must exhibit certain 
external marks. She may come from 
some of the best breeds, and yet not show 
those marks; in other words, yon cannot 
judge acow simply from the breed. A 
man, to be a good judge of cows, must 
have had a great deal of practical obser- 
vation, and have some talent in that di- 
rection. 

The expert judge will tell you that the 
first point to be considered in regard toa 
cow is her age. The usual method of 
ascertaining this fact is to examine her 
horns. Atthree years old, as a general 
rule, the horns are perfectly smooth; 
aiter this a ring appears near the root, 
and annually afterward a new one is 
formed, so that by adding two years to 
the first ring the age iscalculated. It is 
claimed by some, however, that this isa 
very uncertain mode of judging. The 
rings are distinct only in the cow. The 
rings on the horns of a bull are not seen 
until five, or they cannot be traced at 
all, while in the ox they do not ap- 
pear until he is five years old, and 
then are often very indistinct. It is 
said that it is not an uncommon prac- 
tice to file the horns so as to make 
them smooth and give the animal the 
appearance of being much younger than 
it really is. The surest indication of age 
is given by the teeth, the first of which 
are temporary, or milk teeth. They are 
sharp-edged, and, as the animal begins 
to live upon some solid food, this edge 
becomes worn, showing the bony part of 
the tooth beneath, and indicates pretty 
accurately the length of time they have 
been used. 

After agé the next important point is 
in regard to the constitution of the ani- 
mal. This is indicated by large lungs, 
which are found in.a deep, broad and 
prominent chest, broad and well-spread 
ribs, a respiration somewhat slow and 
regular, a good appetite and, if in milk, 
a strong inclination to drink, which has 
the effect to stimulate the secretion of 
milk. Such cows havea good digestion 
and good blood, which stimulates the ac- 
tivity of the neryous system and fur- 
nishes the milky glands with the means 
of abundant secretion. 

The model cow should have a small, 
clean, rather long head, tapering toward 
the muzzle. The mouth should be large 
and broad; the eye bright and sparkling, 
but placid in expression with no indica- 
tion of wildness. The horns should: be 
small, short, tapering, yellowish and 
glistening. The neck should be small, 
thin and tapering toward the head but 
thickening when it approaches the shoul- 
der; the dewlaps small. The fore- 
quarters small when compared with the 
hind-quarters. The barrellarge. Each 
rib should project further than the pre- 
ceding one upto the loins. She should 
be well formed across the ribs and in the 
tump. The spine, or back bone, should 
be straight and long, the udder large in 
proportion to the size of the animal, and 
the skin thin with soft, loose folds ex- 
tending well back, the milk veins, es- 
pecially those under the belly, should be 
large and prominent. . 

-A’ Frenchman named Guenon, who 
rose from the humbler classes, when 
employed as a boy among the milch-cows 
near Bordeaux, narrowly observed the 


relation between the amount of milk 
secreted and the development of the 
patch of skin covered with upturned hair 
extending from the udder upward, and 
laterally over the thighs. He could tell 
almost infallibly about the exact quanti- 
ty any cow would give and the quality. 
A book has been published in this coun- 
try describing his system. In it ten 
forms of scutcheons or mirrors have been 
described, which constitute the basis of 
Guenon’s classification. , 

The surface or extent of the scutcheon 
denotes the milking capacity; its form 
and outline indicates.the class; the fine- 
ness of the hair and the color of the epi- 
dermis the quality of the milk. For the 
most part it is very easy to distinguish 
the scutcheons by the upward direction 
of the hair which forms them. They are 
even sometimes surrounded by a line of 
bristly hair, turned backward, and form- 
ed by the meeting of the upward and 
downward hair. In some cases animals 
thus marked are to be avoided as being 
bastards. 

According to comparatively late statis- 
tics the swine of the United States com- 
prised nearly one-half in number, and 
more than one-half in value, of the pigs 
of the principal stock-producing coun- 
tries of the world. The hog has an un- 
deserved reputation for filthiness. True, 
it wallows in the mire, but only for the 
purpose of cooling itself and keeping off 
annoying insects; but its sleeping place 
is, if possible, kept clean. Filthy pig- 
sties are the fault of the owners rather 
than the occupants. It is not inferior in 
intelligence to many other quadrupeds, 
and can be easily rendered very tame and 
familiar. In some parts of France its 
acuteness of scent has been turned to ac- 
count in making it search for truffles; 
and an instance is on record of a pig hav- 
ing been used as a pointer, in which serv- 
ice it learned to acquit itself extremely 
well. Instances have occurred of the 
use of the hog as a beast of draft. 

Of the several varicties of hogs, prob- 
ably the Berkshire, in this country, is 
esteemed the best. The following are. 
the characteristic markings of this va- 
ricty, as agreed upon by the American 
Berkshire Association some years- ago: 
Color black, with white on the feet, face 
and tip of the tail, and an occasional 
splash of white on the rump. A small 
spot of white on some other part of the 
body does not impute impurity of blood, 
yet it is not desirable, because breeders 
endeavor to attain uniformity of color. 
White upon one ear, or a bronze or cop- 
per spot on some part of the body sug- 
gests no impurity, but rather a reappear- 
ance of original colors. Markings of 
white, other than those named above, 

are suspicious, and a pig so marked 
should be rejected. 

The face should be short, fine and well 


disked, broad between the eyes; ears 


generally almost erect, but sometimes in- 
clining forward with advancing age; 
small, thin, softand showing veins; jowl 
full; neck short and thick; shoulders 
short from neck to middling, deep from 
back down; back broad and straight, or 
a very little arched; long ribs well 
sprung, giving rotundity of body; short 
ribs of good length, giving breadth and 
leveiness of loins; hips good length from 
point of hip to rump; hams thick, round 
and deep, holding theirthickness well back 
and down to the hocks; tail fine and 
small, set on high up; legs short and 
fine, but straight and very strong, with 
hoofs erect, legs set wide apart; size 
medium; length medium extremes are 
to be avoided; bone fine and compact; 
offal very light; hair fine and compact; 
skin pliable. 

The scale of points for judging a Berk- 
shire pig are as follows: Color 4, face 
and snout 7, eye 2, ear 4, jowl 4, neck 4, 
hair 3, skin 4, shoulder 7, back 8, sides 
6, flank 5, loin 9, ham 1o, tail 2, legs 5, 
symmetry 6, condition 5, style 5—total, 
100. , 

New York City. 





NATAL has found a remedy for the lo- 
cust scourge. It is a mixture of potash, 
arsenic, brown sugar and water applied 
to maize stalks. It attracts the insect 
and kills quickly, 
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Making Beeswax on the Farm. 


BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE manufacture of beeswax should 
form a more important industry on the 
farm than it does, altho the testimony of 
many apiarists seems to indicate that 
there is more money to be made in confi- 
ning the attention exclusively to the pro- 
duction of honey. Beeswax forms an 
important article of commerce from South 
America, because it can be obtained in 
the largest quantities in climates where it 
is warm most of the year round. In the 
forests of tropical America each hive of 
bees will average between 350 and 400 
pounds of honey a year, and as it takes 
about twenty pounds of honey to produce 
one pound of wax it will be readily seen 
that the output of one hive is very valua- 
ble. Nearly all of the hives are found 
wild in the forests, as bee-culJture has 
never been attempted in South America 
as in the United States, and the natives 
simply gather the honey and comb when 
already prepared for them. This im- 
ported wax comes from South America, 
Cuba and Africa in cakes of twenty-five 
and fifty pounds, and is either light yel- 
low or dark brown. 

In this country the greatest wax- 
producing States are New York, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Kentucky, North Carolina 
and Dakota. These States produce on 
the average about 800,000 pounds of bees- 
wax. The manufacture of beeswax is 
consequently no insignificant industry, 
and the farmers who make a specialty of 
the business realize a fair profit. The 
preparation of the crude wax for purify- 
ing and for bleaching is a work that is 
simple, and can be performed without 
much difficulty on the farm. The best 
wax that comes to market is bleached 
white, and as the process of bleaching is 
sometimes expensive, it is well to con- 
sider the nature of the food that the bees 
eat. While it is now a generally ac- 
cepted scientific fact that beeswax is 
elaborated from the body of the bees and 
is not merely collected from plants, the 
food of the insects, nevertheless, influ- 
ences and decides largely its color and 
composition. For instance, bees that 
secure most of their honey from the flow- 
ers of tobacco plants and grape-vines 
produce a dark-colored wax which the 
apiarist finds very difficult to bleach. On 
the other hand, the flowers of clover and 
buckwheat yield a wax that is very light 
in color, and it can be easily bleached to 
the purest white. As the latter brings 
the most in the market, it is quite essen- 
tial to have the right flowers for the bees 
to feed on if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. 

In its natural condition the beeswax is 
of a dull yellow or dark-browncolor, and 
possesses a slight, sweetish odor, and it 
is bleached and whitened by cutting it 
into thin slices and exposing to the in- 
fluence of heat and moisture. Druggists 
in the manufacture of carbon paper, 
surgeons, wax-flower makers and sperm- 
candle makers all require the purest 
white wax, and the imported cakes of 
beeswax must all be purified and bleached 
after reaching this country before it can 
be used. 

This work is done as follows: The 
cakes are broken up into large vats hold- 
ing 1,500 pounds and enough water to 
float the wax. In the bottom of these 
vats two steam-pipes are placed with 
small holes perforated through them. 
When the beeswax and water are placed 
in a vat the steam is turned on, and it 
rushes up through the small holes in the 
pipes and quickly meltsthe wax. From 
forty to fifty pounds of steam are used 
for this purpose. When the wax has 
melted all the dirt and grit sink to the 
bottom of the vat, while the wax itself 
floats on top of the water. 

The melted wax is next drawn from 
the vat and run througha sieve. As it 
drips through this sieve it falls upon a 
revolving roller. The bottom of this 


roller passes through a body of water 
at a temperature of seventy degrees. 
When the wax drips on the roller it forms 
long ribbons, and when these strike the 
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cold water they become chilled instantly, | 
The whole body of | 


harden and drop off. 
the wax is purified and chilled in this 
way, and then it is taken out of the cold 
water by wooden forks and carried to the 
bleaching frames. 


These frames are very simple of con- , 


struction. They may be of any width or 
length, and about eight inches deep. In 
some factories where wax is bleached they 
are capable of holding a thousand pounds 
of wax atonce. The wax is distributed 
evenly over these bleaching frames, 
where it is left day and night to bleach 
in the sun and fresh air for about one 
month. ? 

One day the wax has to be stirred. A 
man generally does this by raking it 
over with a wooden rake so that every 


part of the mass can be exposed to the . 


sun. It is also necessary to keep the sun 
from melting it, and it is sprinkled with 
cold water several times during the day, 
everything depending, of course, upon 
the kind of day. When the wax has 
bleached to a creamy white, about four 
weeks from the first exposure, it is gath- 
ered up and melted once more. The 
same operation that first purified it is 
employed the second time. Then it is 
placed upon the bleaching boards for 

, another two weeks, and raked over daily 
and sprinkled with water as before. 

The wax then should be of a snowy 
white, and almost transparent in its puri- 
ty. The purified white wax is sold upon 
the market generally in cakes of varying 
size, and these are made by running the 
wax into molds. The wax is melted up 
in tubs, and run into heavy tin molds. 
The cakes are usually four inches in di- 
ameter, and one-quarter of an inch thick. 
In the factories these are run rapidly 
under a revolving cylinder, which drops 
the melted wax into them. The wax is 
then cooled in about one hour, and then 
taken out of the molds ready for ship- 
ment. 

This whole process of purifying and 
bleaching the wax is simple and inexpen- 
sive, and any apiarist can erect a plant 
upon his own farm. The difference be- 
tween the cost of the crude wax and the 
bleached, purified wax, is sufficient to 
make it an important question whether 
every wax producer should not go into 
the business of preparing his product for 
the market in this form. An ordinary vat 
with perforated steam-pipes running into 
it could be put up at a mere nominal 
cost. A large molasses barrel would 
answer the purpose. A fine sieve could 
be placed in position over a large tub, 
and between the two a wooden roller 
turned by acrank could be constructed. 
The wax could then be cooled off just as 
they do it in the bleaching factories. 
The bleaching frames are made of wood, 
and would cost little more than the labor 
to build them. The molds would be the 
most difficult to make athome. They 
could be hollowed out of wood, but it 
would be more profitable in the end to 
have them made of tin at some factory. 
They should be made exactly the same 
size as those used at the bleaching facto- 
ries. A setof molds would last a life- 
time, and the cost would only be at the 
beginning of the experiment. The puri- 
fied white wax thus made and packed 
should be sold direct tothe retail dealers. 


New York Ciry. 





Personals. 


THE new French Ambassador to the 
United States, M. Jules Cambon, was ex- 
Governor-General of Algeria before he 
was appointed to his new post. Cable 
dispatches say that he is going to bring 
over his own chef to this country, as he 
realizes that the kitchen is the place 
where “‘the most ponderous protocols are 
lubricated,”” and where ‘‘a chef is of 
more importance than an ambassador, 
and a cordon bleu is preferable to a plen- 
ipotentiary.”’ 





....An interesting story has just been 
told ot the way the Czar recently admin- 
istered a rebuke to his officers. Itseems 
there is a great deal of extravagance and 
luxury among the upper grades of the 
Russian army, and a young officer who 
had been guilty of riding in a tramcar, 
for the sake of economy, had been asked 
by his fellow-officers to send in his res- 
ignation. When the Czar heard this he 
himself rode down to the barracks ina 
tramcar and presented himself before his 
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whether they desired him to send in his 
resignation. 


Pe. - The noble work of General de Gram- 
mont, the author of the present French 
law for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals, has just been commemorated by the 
erection of a monument in Miramont,a 
town in the general’s native department. 
It is said that General de Grammont came 
naturally by his passionate love for 
horses and dogs, for his father, who was 
Colonel in the service of the First Re- 
public, carefully nursed to the last an old 
war horse which had stood over him 
when he was wounded on the battle-field, 
and had refused to move, altho the bul- 


. lets were raining around him. 


....Beyond all doubt the most wonder- 


: ful bicycle rider. yet produced is James 


Michael, the Welsh wheelman. He is 
now in this country, and hardly a day 


: passes in which he does not lower a 


world’s record. He rides a wheel geared 
up to 125, which he works so easily that 
only his legs seem to be moving. His 
records are generally made after pace- 
makers, and. recently, in Philadelphia, 
when he lowered the world’s cycle records 
every mile from 11 to 32, he was preceded 
by 36 pace-makers, who were composed 
of two sextet teams, two quintets and 
four quads. At this trial he rode 32 
miles, 652 yards in one hour—a record 
which in every mile is faster than a mile 
in two minutes. 


....The private fortune of Emperor 
William is estimated at $25,000,000, the 
greater part of which is represented by 
landed estates. He has eight vineyards, 
fourteen forests and forty-eight farms, 
and owns the royal porcelain factory near 
Berlin. Of the twenty-two royal palaces 
which he supports directly from his royal 
purse, most of them are in a sad state of 
decay, and, in consequence, the Emperor 
seldom uses more than three or four of 
them. To take care of these Emperor 
William has 15,000 employés, including 
350 female servants. Their wages are 
small, the women receiving not more 
than twelve dollars a month and the men 
from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. The 
Emperor can add to his income at any 
time by creating himself a duke or a 
baron, or by appointing himself general 
of anarmy corps or colonel of a regiment; 
and he already holds honorary commis- 
sion in the armies of England, Austria, 
Russia and Belgium. 


....The successor to the late General’ 


Walker as President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of fechnologyis JamesM.Crafts, 
at present Professor of Organic Chemis- 
try in the institution. Professor Crafts 
graduated from the Lawrence Scientific 





officers with the startling question ing chemistry in Germany and Paris. In 


1865 he returned to this country, but just 
before leaving Paris he was decorated by 
the French Government with the medal 
ofthe Legion of Honor. In 1867 he was 
made Professor of Chemistry in Cornell 
College, and two years later he was 
called to the Institute of Technology. 
Within a short time his health broke 
down so that he was compelled to resign 
his professorship and go abroad. From 
1871 to 1892 he divided his work between 
the laboratories of this country and 
France, laboring most of the time with 
Professor Fridel in the Sorbonne. He 
accepted the Chair of Organic Chemistry 
at the Institute two years ago. 


....-Rear Admiral John L. Worden, the 
hero who commanded the ‘‘ Monitor”’ 
when she defeated the ‘‘ Merrimac” in 
the great naval battle at Newport News, 
died last week. Born in 1818, he entered 
the navy in his twenty-second year, and 
first saw service on the sloop ‘‘Erie,’’ then 
on the Brazilstation. He served later on 
board the storeship ‘‘ Relief,’’ of the Pa- 
cific squadron, and was actively employed 
in both land and sea service until the 
breaking out of the War. Atthat time 
he was serving on the ‘‘ Minnesota,”’ but 
was appointed to the command of the 
‘‘Monitor,” for he had already become 
known as a brave and efficient officer. 
During the memorable engagement off 
Newport News Lieutenant Worden was 
injured in the eyes by the explosion of a 
shell from the ‘‘ Merrimac.’ The shell 
struck the outside of the pilot-house ex- 
actly opposite the eyehole through which 
he was looking. After the War he was 
assigned to special duty in New York, 
and then was given command of the steam 
sloop ‘* Pensacola,’”’ of the North Pacific 
squadron. He received his commission 
as Rear Admiral in 1872, and commanded 
the European station from 1875 to 1877. 
He was placed upon the retired list eleven 
years ago. 
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States ; 14,000,000 Singer Sewing 
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sold, but the machines have found 
their way all over the world, so 
there are a few families in this 
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have a Singer, because it is the best sewing machine for family use. 
Test this assertion by trying the machine. 
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It strengthens enfeebled stom- 


qstipation. A foaming, refreshing 

remedy that brings the appetite 
qthat follows sound digestion. ... 
«Should be used in every home. 
‘ Has been prized by physicians for 50 years. 
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Will stop it if taken in time 
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edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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32 (1420) 
Royal makes the food pure, 7 
wholesome and delicious. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


tent Grand 
e for cash or 

on_ instalmen or a assortment of, nearly new 
STEINWAY ¢ Grand. pright and Square Pianos 
all warran like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


F. A. O. 
SCHWARZ 


‘ announces the arrival of all the 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 


IN NEW 


TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES 


and Kindergarten 
Entertainments, &c. 


Call and inspect the newly invented 
Pianos in Upright —_ Also for 





You are invited to see the Grand Dis- 
play at the 


NEW TOY BAZAR 


39 & 41 W. 23d St., 
Opposite Stern Bros. 


(KEEP WARM with a $5 Miller Oil Heater. 


“MILLER” LAMPS 


are BEAUTIFUL and UP-TO- DATE, * 


have more good points than any other, 

dealers will not furnish the is Emtiifer’s 

come to us for them, or write f 

Ail styles. a thousa Aw a Spa, "for Haase, 

. Ohureh. etc. Don’t huy fa amp 

yeu bo ‘inte the merits of § iller.*”? 
The besi Bicycle Lantern is Miller's 997. 
Our Brass Tables. with Onyx Tops, are Fine. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. {iecmiicnca'iec, 


28 & 3% W. Broadway, bet, Park Pl. and poe &. N.Y. 
(In Meriden, Conn. At 63 Pearl S , Boston. ) 








HOUSE HEATING 


Don’t worry about it, but 
intrust it to the people of 
largest experience and 
widest reputation. 


Send for circulars. 


Richardson & BoyntonCo. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
232-234 Water St., N. Y. 








SHOES 


Are Reliavle in Every Respect, Everybody 
Admits That. j 
—GO TO— 


Fulton and Hoyt St., Brooklyn, 


AND EXAMINE THEM BEFORE YOU PURCHASE. 


LT & 
AG ase « 
ork. 





ATED SL 
i titseres 


sy ike 
w who ESS Cc 





THE INDEPENDENT 











You Run No Risk 


when you purchase Handkerchiefs, Art Linens, Table Linen, Bed 
Linen, Towels or Towelings, at the Linen Store of buying cotton or 
half-cotton goods, because we deal in the pure-linen sorts only. No- 
} where else are the assortments offered for choice so large; nowhere 
else are the values better. 

We earnestly invite inspection and comparison of our stock in 
every department. 


“THE LINEN STORE” 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 














NO COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 


can produce such a list of matchless attractions for 
those seeking 


SIGHTS, RECREATION, REST and HEALTH as 


CALIFORNIA 


The HOTEL DEL MONTE is famous 


the world over, and is unexcelled 
as an all-the-year-round resort. 


Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Around the World. — 


Write for ‘‘ Through Storyland to Sunset Seas,” ‘‘ California Game ‘ Marked 











Down,’” ‘‘Sportsman at Del Monte,’’ ‘‘ Vamos a Mexico,” and other illustrated and 
descriptive matter, and apply for tickets, rates and all other information to 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic Manager, 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. 


349 BROADWAY AND 1 BATTERY PI.ACE (Washington Building), New York. 
S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. Avy New Orleans, La. 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 





. .Pin Money for Christmas. . 
WE WANT YOU TO WORK FOR US. 


As a special inducement for the next two months, we offer every lady a chance to make $8.00 to $10.00 
per week making sample darns at home. We use them to show what wonderful work can be done on the 


Imperial Darning Machine 


Will put a fresh heel or toe in a stocking im two minutes. Mends 
Tablecloths, Curtains, Underwear and all Fabrics. A most won- 
derful success and the greatest addition to the lauy’s work-table. 


Saves the eyes and and dees away with that tedious old- 
fashioned way of ple jag up the stitches. 





We refer you to any icmnte Agency as to our standing and 
reliability. 











October 28, 1897 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 





Delicivus, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


RPL 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


TEA SET FREE 


nang —~4 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 











ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 

Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 

STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 

383 Wachingten Street, Boston 


iden Lane New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 








Represents the first four letters of the Alphabet. 
They also represent the four Weights in which 
the HARDERFOLD Hvoremc Unperweae is 


A-Summer Weight 
ledium Weight 
(-winter Weight 
D-txtra Heavy Weight 
You do not need as heavy unaerwear wnere 
tistwo fold. Two fold with a layer of air 
between that is INTER-AIR-SPACE, which 
keeps you from taking cold, wards off a chill, 
the premonitory symptom of pneumonia, and 
if you are a sufferer from rheumatism, re- 
leves it. We have the wearers’ testimony 
that it will do it. 
RED STAR Brand of Harderfold under- 
wear “ won’t shrink ” in laundering. 


Over eleven hundred physicians, represent- 


PAL JacnseowG 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 
Marbles, oPeN Fireplaces 


Mosaics WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 


ing every State and Terri ort in the Union, 
have united in  ealpaer to ve , ex- 
poe een dl = the H 




















CARPETS | sx 
CLEANED | sne'rv00n 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419to 423 E. 48th St.. & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182. 38th St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


SHOPPINC BY MAIL. 


Outfits and materials for ladies and children. Dr® 
peries, bod tact and all housefurnishings selected with care 











STANDARD NOVELTY CO., 101 Beekman Street, New York. 


Spee Hee commission, for readers of THz 
; ew work Purchasing Bureau,” 189 W, 4ist 8t. 














Tue Inperenvsent Passes, New Yoru. 


—— 











